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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIA- 
TIONS 


E—Editorial. 

ED—English Department. 
GM—General Manager. 
LD—Law Department. 
P—Problems. 
QA—Questions and Answers. 
Rv—Reviews. 
VC—Vocational Counsellor. 
WW—Who’s Who. 


BOUT Ourselves ...... E 57 
Acceptances ......... Rv 147 
Accountancy: 
Definition .:.......-...-. QA 71 
Standardizing ........... Rv 108 
Opportunities ........ QA 70, 84 


Positions for Women....QA 71 
Springfield Y.M.C.A. Course. 85 
Eng. accountancy practice 26,115 
Jr. and Sr. accountants...QA 126 


Non-certified accountants QA 126 
Accountant’s fee .......--.-- 146 
Requisites ..........---- QA 161 
Fedde, A. S., on Accounting - 
problems .............. Rv 166 
Your vocation ............ E 206 
Accommodation Party..... LD 36 
Accounts Receivable: 
Reserve for ............ QA 38 


Definition of open accts. LD 36 
Accruals: Definition Q 
Accrued Interest: 


PSE TI OOCH rat ins 4 cts sb cas QA 142 
Or “interest accrued”...QA 160 
MCTLUILVOOs dss vc natn vie bia 3 E 41 
Mane LW Clot as Ok eas 8 E 129 
Addison. James’ ..:......... WW 50 
Advancement: 
General manager talks...GM 121 
Lux, E. C., Experience...... 146 
Gilbreth, F. G., Three posi- 
MAT DIGI sc kes Sy eb ba od 146 
Are you a spender?...... VC 153 
Mee AALS ois saga cs E 186 
Rotary method ............ E 187 
Bailey, W.E., Organizat’n Rv 214 
Advertising: 
In The Pace Student...... E 25 
Address, J. W. Beckman...E 109 
Sherbow, B., Typography Rv 166 
Allowances: Accounts .....QA 107 


Alterations: 
Charged to landlord or ten- 
ant? LD 52, QA 107 
Accounts under temporary 
partnership lease ..... QA 126 
Amer. Acad. of Pol. and S. S. An- 


ee ee were ewes 


nals: Public budgets......Rv 16 
Williams, A., Employee rela- 
TONS Hot tins oleic ee ee ewe Rv 131 


American Association of Pub- 
lic Accountants: 
Annual convention, 1916..... 83 


Accounting terminology..... 133 
Reorganization, 1916 ....... 204 
American Exchange National 
Bank: Acceptances ...... Rv 147 
American Tel. and Tel. Co.: 
$10,000 positions ......... E 111 


Amer. Ry. Accounting Officers: 
Bailey, W.E., Organizat’n Rv 214 
Amortization: Bonds.......LD 88 


Bonds s,s ees-F i QA 55, 107, 160 
Appraisal: 

Increase of book value..QA 202 
Appreciation, Use of.........E 8 


Are You a Good Spender?..VC 153 


Arnold, Bion J.: 
Depreciating overh’d chgs. Rv 72 


Assets: Contingent ........QA 202 
Automobiles: Liens........ LD 201 
AILEY, W. E.: 
Organization oy aie: Rv 214 
Bailment: 
Distinguished from sale..LD 36 
Baltimore, Md., Pace Account- 


ing Students’ Association: 


Organization, May 4, 1916.. 115 

First Annual Banquet, 1916.. 152 
Bankruptcy: 

Bankrupt debtors’ accts...QA 127 


Balance Sheet: Certification.. 21 
Balances: 
Technique of transfer....QA 70 


Banks: 


As collection agents..... LD 36 
Beckman, James W.: 

Advertising {is -2esn ess Rv 109 
Being a gentleman.......... E 186 
Bills: Accrued interest.....QA 142 

Journal entries .......... QA 142 

Methods of handling..... QA 183 
“Boast. versus Roost... 2)! E 207 
Bonds: Underwriting QA 38 

Insecurepe tes eet oe: LD 53 

Profit onusalem, encase. QA 55 

Amortization ....LD 88, QA 160 

Conversion to stock...... QA 203 
Bookkeeping: Standardizing Rv 108 
Boston, Mass., Pace Institute 

of Accountancy: 

First annual banquet, 1916.. 109 

Students at border.......... 163 
Branch Accounts: 

Propositions. Y22-%s oe. < alse P 112 

Queries on proposition...QA 171 
Brandeis, Louis D.: 

Business—a Profession...Rv 204 
Broken! wall. ss ee eee E 144 
Brook, Charles H.: 

Chartered Accountants ..... 26 
Brooklyn Inst. of Accountancy: 

Social, October 21, 1916..... 211 
Budgets: Publics) 3230.2. 22: Rv 16 

For personal expenses...VC 177 
Bilkveales) laws <.. sc 0s LD 53 
BUSINESS CLEER" 315. Causa I 38 
Business Profession: 

Palmer, G. H., Professional 

work defined 2050.4; Rv 122 
Butler, Dr. Nicholas Murray: 
Wialtopowersiich. cvcclemews Rv 184 


P.A. Laws: 
Legislation map of U. S. 3 


Maryland legislation ....... 130 
Carrier, Common: 
ithe to (goods. 3. oy. 2's. LD 36 


DENT 


Vir Ly tera! 


Capital: 
Economic and accounting QA 55 
Account for int. on cap. QA 55 
Accountability QA 106 
Capital contributions..... LD 140 
Capital expense on Profit 
and Loss Account....... QA 150 
Capital receipt—example QA 203 
Capital Stock (see stock). 


Capitalization: 

Interest payments .......QA 107 
Cash Book: 

Arrangement of columns QA 71 
Certification: Balance sheet... 21 
Character: In business.......E 74 

Personality) <4 6.5485 5- sues E 74 

Viellow #Stheak wea.s svete fae E 75 

Effectiveness ..........4.: E 110 

EWCUSES Pieter ieinies sete oon ots E 111 

Advancement ........... GM 121 

Defalcationt 4). - ceeds GM 137 


Charts, Graphic: 
Principles in accountancy LD 106 
Checks: Forged........ LD 36, 68 
Prevention of alteration QA 90 
Cleveland Chamber of Com.: 
Business education....... Rv 146 
Cleveland Sch. of Accountancy: 
Sixth annual banquet, 1916.. 63 
Cleveland Y. M. C. A.: 
Triennial convention, 1916.. 102 


Clintons Nov 1lgol i. caas sw E 24 
GIOCHES Sa. a na oma eae E 205 
Collections: 

Banks:.as agents:222..7..- LD 36 


Dunning letters 
Columbia University Quarterly: 
Keyser, C. J., on Liberal ed- 


UCAtlOM ee oes ae es Rv 166 
Commercial Teachers: 

Wanted iwc te Sere telae E 145 

CGommon ‘carrier. jeeceass LD 36 


Comptroller: Definition....QA 70 
Consignment: 
Distinguished from sale..LD 159 


Contingent assets ......... QA 202 
Contingent liability: 
Unhlled:orderst-a1:..- QA 142 


Contracts: Stockholders’...LD 180 


Cornell University: 
Farm accounting 
Corporation schools: 
Pace, Homer S&., on Develop-.... 
ment of 
“Movies” in business...... E 56 
Williams, A., on Employee 
FElAtiONS is ye aeeets Rv 131 
Larkin Company, Buffalo... 141 
N. A. C. S. Convention, 1916. 162 
Southern Pacific Company.. 162 
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N. Y. department stores..... 163 
Galloway, L., on Training Em- 
DIOVERS Misc eee os Rv 184 
Corporations: 


Real estate investments..QA 38 
Corporation proposition...P 76 
Purchase of own stock..QA 106 
Reincorporation with surplus 
Stock yeh woe ahs oat ee QA 126 


Accounts for alterations pre- 
vious to incorporation..QA 126 
Public service comm’s ...Rv 130 
Corwin, H. S., C.P.A.....WW 35 
Cost accounts (see Factory cost 
accounts): 


Courtesy: 
Being a gentleman......... E 186 
Capitalizing courtesy ...GM 197 
Crampton, Prof. Henry E.: 
Science and culture ...... Rv 166 


Credit: 
Essentials for obtaining...E 40 
Acct. for credit extension QA 


| Dg JOSEPH P...... Www 
Dead line 

Debentures: Definition....QA 
Debtors: Bankrupt accts...QA 
Debts, bad: 


Reserve for ...... QA 38, 90, 150 

Bankrupt debtors’ accts. QA 127 
Defalcation: 

General manager talks...... 136 
Defective title ............ LD 36 
Delivery: Definition....... QA 202 


Depreciation: 
Depreciating overh’d chgs. Rv 72 
Factory cost accounting QA 54 
Deduction from profits..LD 

Detroit Technical Institute 
School of Accountancy: 
Sixth annual banquet, 1916.. 64 

Discount, cash: 

Accounts for.........QA 54, 

Dividend account: 

Officer - stockholders’ sal- 
Fh oo RA CI a 2 RN QA 91 

Dividends: 

Laws re declaration, 

LD 104, 124, 125, 141 
Guaranteed 158 
On p’i’d stock...LD 180, QA 202 
Tiewak fica Ole ey wan, LD 200 
Withheld for arrears....QA 203 

Don’t knock, boost.......... E 57 

Drake Bus. Col., Bayonne, N.J.: 
Accountancy class luncheon. 

Dues: Accounting methods QA 

“Dummy” Subs. to stock ..QA 


FY ASTERN Commercial 
Teachers’ Association.... 98 
Education, business: 


147 
182 
106 


Corporation schools ........ 1 
Conservation 30.6006 04 E 9 
In professional schools...... 33 
“Movies” in business...... E 56 
Address by W. H. Hirsch- 
TAT MN er aN ee Rv 109 
Williams, A., on Employee 
BOLALONS HP el Bia giiy Rv 131 
Larkin Company methods... 141 
Educating top-notchers....E 144 


Cleveland Ch. of Com....Rv 146 
Are you a good spender? VC 
What one does not learn at 

college 


for business: 5) hen. Rv 194 
Fish, E. H., on Training suc- 
cessful men ........... Rv 195 


Rv 213 
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INDEX--Continued 
Effectiveness nee encase E 110 
Efficiency: 

New tools of business..... 1 Rg aN 
Old John Barleycorn...... E25 
“Ten Minutes for lunch”’..E 25 
Mental inventory ......... BZ 
Priticiples erie diecusoe ireostreyets 29 
Te etic yy iis wena sti bhewiertaneahars 49 
Employment managers ....E 69 
Employment: 
Requisites for emp. mgr..... 69 
Selection of employees ..... 114 
Nichols, E. F., on Labor 
CUIN-OVELR Sea Rv 146 
Specialists in men......... E 164 


English accountancy practice: 
Brook, C. H., on Chartered 


accountants oo) ieee: 26 
English, business: 
Letters that sell ........ ED Ii 
First impressions ....... ED 27 
Good | 'Baglishy ny eas E 41 
Word-groove habit ....... E 57 
Sentences ..00060.. ED 61, 80 
Written answers ........ QA 91 
Word ieranike aie i ease a E 93 
Application letters ...... ED 96 
Dunning letters ......... ED 46 
Enunciationt tin keane es E 129 
Vocabulary enlargement ED 116 
DEVI i EU ee. le ED 132, 148 
Pronouns (personal) ....ED 172 
Circular letters! )o 4054 ED 192 
Letters of recommend’n ED 212 
English questions: 
“Feel bad” or “feel badly’ QA 117 
“Was” and “is” or “were” 
and NDE eeu eine: A 127 
“Likely” or “liable”? ....QA 160 
“Question” or “ques- 
Ton’s 2 eae Nha QA 161 
Capitalizing after colon? QA 182 
“Size” or “sized”?....... A 202 
“Provided” or “provided 
pc: | gar ARS a Mi QA 203 
“First-rate,” adv. or adj.? QA 203 
Enjoyment of study......... E 144 
Enlistment: 

Salaries of employees..... E 129 

Boston students at border... 163 

Buffalo Y. M. C. A. men at 

borders. Ris sioilavere tek hee neng 167 

Entries: Closing i 0a oes 20 
Enunciation: Incorrect...... E 129 
Epigrammatic style ...... ED 148 
Errors: 


Checking calculations...QA 91 


Correcting inv’ry errors QA 183 
Evidence: 

Altered instruments ..... LD 37 
EL XCHSES NO IIE! Inge: cay E 111 
Experience: Lux, E. C........ 146 
Fractory cost accounts: 

Depreciation ......... QA 54 

Interest soli ee He Rv 131 


Operating information......P 168 
Federal Trade Com.—Cost 
system for mfrs...Rv 188, 208 


Farm accounting: 
Cornell Univ. informat’n QA 90 
U. S. Dept. of Ag. bul. QA 183 
Federal Trade Commission: 
Standardizing bookkeeping 
and accounting ....2.5% Rv 108 
Cost system for mfrs. Rv 188, 208 
Ferris, Elmer E: Address..Rv 101 
Ferris, W. N., Gov. of Mich.: 
Judging human abilities..... 83 
Letter re Pace Student....I 106 
Field, Mrs. Anne P. L.: 


Prison reform .......... Rv 62 
Finley, Dr. John H.: 

Professional work........ Rv 122 
Puisk, (Wilbur G.o 3 see WW 87 


Four epochs of success, by J. 


Li. Mahin oo. ci ed ion eee 138 
Freeman, W. E.: 
Machines for accounting and 
statistical work ....... Ry 27 
Freight charges: 
Accounts for.) yee QA 54 


Furniture and fixtures acct. QA 143 
ALLOWAY, DR. LEE: 


Training employees ..Rv 184 
Gardening: 
What’s your hobby?........ 42 
General Manager (series): 
Success 30000 4). 7 eee 65 
Advancement ©)... 25a 121 
Defalcation |! :); va Gee 137 
Story of: Emma) ae 156 


Gilbreth, Frank B.: 

Three-position plan.......Rv 146 
Girls’ work 
Goods in transit: 


As item of inventory....QA 143 
Graphic charts: 

Principles in accountancy LD 106 
Graphics is. .35.5; eee E 92 
HANDWRITING: 

Legibility :).c. } ee E 111 


Henry, Philip W., C.E...WW 199 
Higgins 
Hubbard, Elbert: 


Address by J. Beckman..Rv 109 
Humphreys, Dr.: Pub. serv. 

commisions) {5 .420. eee Rv 130 
Hurley, Edward N.: 

Work with Fed. Tr. Com. 108 

Letter from Pres. Wilson... 118 

Cost system for mfrs. ..Rv 188 
[@PREST cash system..QA 90 

Improvements: 

Items charged 00 co QA 161 
dnfallipility, 220 8 eae E 164 
Institute of Accountants in the 

United States of America: 

Organization, 1916 ......... 204 


Institution accounts: 
Homer S. Pace’s address Rv 21 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. course 85 


Accounts for dues....... QA 182 
Instruments, negotiable: (see 

Negotiable instruments.) 
Insurance: 

Rebate or premium...... QA 38 

Casualty insurance accts. Rv 130 
Interest: Capitalizing...... QA 107 

Guaranteed, on stock....LD 158 

Accrued, or “accrued inter- 

CBC A en Cl MOU cel ea ye QA 160 


Inventories: Uses........-+++: 20 
PCCOUTIS Er ets cules eras we QA 107 
Transit items ........... QA 143 
Correction of errors..... QA 183 

Is an audit justified?........ E 24 
OHNSON, JOSEPH F.: 

INAATESSIM ALL dees a oi Rv 101 


Joint stock association: 
Rules re capital stock...QA 202 
Journal entries: 
Accrued interest.........QA 142 
Journal of Accountancy: 
Accountancy opportunities.. 84 
May, G. O., on Inclusion of 
interest in costs........ Rv 131 


KANSAS CITY Chapter, Mis- 
sourl C.P.A.: 
April, 1916, meeting......... 98 
Kennedy, John T., LL.M.: 
Address on forged checks LD 68 
Keyser, Prof. Cassius J.: 
Liberal education 
Kingsley, Darwin P., LL.D., 
IITELD Sale BM aero sw 63 WW 139 


Knocking E .206 
LA® OR expenditures: 
INCCOLUNES bee Hoe eisie seir> QA 143 


Labor turn-over: 

Nichols, E. F., Address..Rv 146 
Landlord and tenant: 

Cost of alterations LD 52, QA 107 
Larkin Company: 


Education for employees... 141 
Law Department (series): 
Acquisition of legal knowl- 
CODON ee Te el seer skits loose 22 
Morced ) CHECKS (23).)))sdiceeieie es 68 
Items of interest to account- 
ANCYPStUGENtTS \ as) .\.2 cstoraeae 36 


Landlord and tenant......... 52 


Amortization principle ..... 88 
Liability for declaring divi- 
dends out of capital....... 104 
Profits available for divi- 
RNC Eee coals a shy eed oi Nok As 124 
Surplus capital division..... 140 
Guaranteed dividends ....... 158 
Preferred dividends ........ 180 
Wratered stock 2.5.50. ...055 201 
Laws (see under specific type 
of law, as Sales law, C.P.A. 
law). 
Learning to wait............ E 207 
Letters: 
Letters that sell........ ED 11 
Quality of English...... ED 27 
Divert ee en a oc ee ED 46 
Applicationes as... ED 96 
Circulaty i iaess eae ED 192 
Of recommendation...... ED 212 
Liabilities: Contingent.....QA 142 
Liens: Automobile........ LD 201 
PIADEIPUD “dics accede renee E 75 
POR LOVEE ROY wa ska keine E 93 
Loans: 
Distinguished from capital 
contributions ........ LD 141 


Loomis, John R., C.P.A. WW 3 
Los Angeles Inst. of Acctcy.: 


Association org’n, 1916...... 174 
SOVMEDD fe te ey, Sass Uy tay E 40 
RDI CAT OM ret aie ey ce E 187 
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10 Gstaad and tools: 
Items charged QA 
Mahin, John Lee: 

Four epochs of success..... 


eeeee 


Manufactured products.....LD 105 
Margin: 

Accounts for stocks..... QA 107 
Maryland: 

C.P.A. legislation ......... E 130 


May, George O.: 
Inclusion of int. in costs Rv 
Memory training: 
Remembering names 
Men wanted .........-..0.5.-E 
Mental development: 


Wisi physical) yyatuni, iavisin HS 
Dead! line inaseest ers ales E 41 
RESCLVOLES ho ised cercteislere ite E 144 
Mental) inventory (2-8 else E 25 


Mo. Certified Pub. Accountant: 
Kansas City Chap., Apr., 1916 98 
Montgomery, R.H., C.P.A. WW _ 67 
Mortgaged property: 
Repairs £0) aie s ance cals LD 36 
Mortgages: 
Assent of stockholders..LD 159 
Acct. for chattel m’tgage QA 182 


National Educational As- 
sociation: 
Convention, N. Y., 1916..125, 167 
Accounting terminology 
standardization 133 
Nau, Carl H., C.P.A...... WwW 155 
Negotiable instruments: 
Forged checks ........ LD 36, 68 
Accommodation paper....LD 36 
Altered instruments 
Prevention of alteration QA 90 
New Haven, Conn., Stone Busi- 
ness College: 
Pace Accountancy Club of 
New Jiavericrccuis.ctstc<ias 99 
Club banquet, Sept. 9, 1916.. 211 
New note 
New tools of business....... E 8 
New York Edison Company: 
Employee relations ..... Rv 131 
N. Y. High School for Men.. 109 
N. Y. School of Philanthropy 23 
N.Y. State Society of C.P.A.’s: 
Address, Homer §S. Pace Rv 21 
Address by J. T. Kennedy... 68 
Notes on Apr., 1916, meeting 73 
Accounting terminology..... 
Nichols, Ernest Fox, President 
of Dartmouth: 


sore eee reese 


Labor turn-over ......... Rv 146 
(Ret CE Manager: 

Martineti vrai k. ae E 111 

Old John Barleycorn ........ E 25 


Oral expression: 
Talking to others........... 98 
Orders, unfilled: 


A COGUTES TOP hoa nta thai. QA 142 
Organization: 

Executive orders ......... E 56 

Employment managers ....E 69 


Ability required .......... E 74 
Springfield Y.M.C.A. course. 85 
Bailey, W. E., on ........... 1 


Organization, business, as an 


CAUICACOR GT a leita tievachalcieis. a lait 1 
Overtime, personal: 
COnservatiOn lots a Fost wae E 9 
Productive use....VC 17, 75, 207 
Eiiciency: inietudy ince. sis 49 
FREES in Noha Aap ee see, E 74 
Hoare (of: study os or4..' QA 91 
ong lever aetna peur E 93 
Summer program.......... E 110 
Enjoyment of study....... E 144 
TT ite Waa hs ee ae Ae tak E 144 
Pace Agency for Place- 
ments, Inc.: 
1915 Vocational experience.. 14 
FOR wanted Ai ek) Cuno oie eats 213 


Palmer, Prof. George Herbert: 
Professional work defined Rv 122 
Partnership: 
Interest on capital...... QA 39 
Alteration and add. accts QA 126 
CloGdi SAlth ween rea 2 LD 181 
Continuing asset values LD 181 


IPAartiSansSHipercasad casero. E 207 
Passing of the “Old Man’”...E 26 
Personality: In business..... E 74 

Release the brakes........ E 145 
Points 0f Viewer... bork.oc ox se E 92 
POWER MG! ean mun sae oe E 165 


Practice what you preach...E 41 
PGGISION I) VO Ca UY a  oe E 50 
Preferred stock (see under stock). 
Prison reform: Address....Rv 62 
Prison schools: Sing Sing...E 24 
Profit and loss: 

Re int. on partner’s cap. QA 39 

Determination 

On sale of bonds........ QA 55 


Dividends from surplus..LD 104 
Deduction of deprecia- 

TOte Le ee cae aap, LD 124 
Capital exp. classification QA 150 
Preterréd stock i, 4.0.0 LD 180 
On sale of real estate by a 

corporation tor QA 182 


Proprietorship in business...P 4 


Public service commissions Rv 130 
Public service corporations Rv 130 
POLL ae a ere Aue 45 
Punctuation: After colon..QA 182 
Purchases: Accounts ..... QA 107 
Purchasing methods........ VC 177 
RACE: DAB ow eva oar E 187 
Rankin, William S.: 
Appraisals iy eso eh Rv 117 


Real Estate: 
Investments by corps....QA 38 


Venture proposition ...... Pass 
Tax and interest accts ..QA 107 
Accts for profit from sale QA 182 
RECTBATIONS by Ne leas oa E 186 
Release the brakes ......... E 145 


Repairs: 
To mortgaged property LD 36 
Reports: Make-up 
Technicalities E 165 
Reserve for bad debts...QA 38, 90 
Retail D. G. Assoc., Nat’l Rv 108 
Riding two horses.......... E 145 


eee eee eer eoe 


Robbins, Merton C., BS. WW 19 
Roberts, George E.: 
Trade outcome of the 


Weal Burne intel oral eatene Rv 166 
Rotary method ............ E 187 
RES ea ide) a Ra wake os E 74 


T. LOUIS, Mo., Pace Ac- 
countancy Club: 
Lecture, J. K. Stone, C.P.A. Rv 30 
April, 1916, meeting........ 99 
Salaries account: 
Officer-stockholder QA 91 
Sale: Distinguished from En 


eevee 


Fac} 0 he seen eam ps Alea) Bok 36 

Distinguished from consign- 

TIONE ie cree sivas instars galls LD 159 
Sales: Accounts ........... QA 107 
Sales laws: Bulk........... LD 53 
Scattergood, C. E.: 

Prorating casualty insur- 

ance company expenses Rv 130 
Securities: 

Bought on margin....... QA 107 
Sells, Elijah W., C.P.A...WW 123 
Seven-hour schedule ....... E 92 
Sherbow, Benjamin: 

Advertising typography ..Rv 166 
Shock absorbers. .;.......... E 164 
DISHATUFES oc Ue yk fae cee BE iil 


Sing Sing Prison School....E 24 
Sinking fund: 


Reserve account ........ QA 39 
AOS 608 (BRL Aa hangs Age E 24, 154 
Sparrow, John R., C.P.A. WW 179 
Specialists in men........... E 164 
DLPehie yoo gi, Veal oii E 207 
Steinway Company: 

Insurance of employees..... 184 
Stenography: 

Use in accountancy...... QA 91 
Stock: 


Laws re declaration of divi- 

dends 
“Dummy” subscriptions..QA 
Purchase by own corp. QA 
Accounts for purchases on 


MAST is Seen ay QA 107 
Surplus at reincorpora- 

CEOS Ks cient one le QA 126 
Capital contributions ...LD 140 


Reduction of cap. stock LD 
Book value of stock..... QA 143 
Guaranteed p’f’d stock..LD 


Stockholders’ contracts LD 180 
P’f’'d stock dividends....LD 180 
Watered stock .......... LD 200 


Capital stock....LD 200, QA 202 
Joint stock association QA 202 
Dividends withheld for ar- 
rears 
Date for bond conversion QA 
Stock subscription rights QA 203 
Stockholders: 
Salaries account ........ QA 91 
Capital contbns and loans LD 
Assent to mortgages..... LD 
Contracts for p’f’d stock LD 
Profits on p’f’d stock....LD 
Illegal dividends 
Stone, J. K., 
Preparation of statements Rv 30 
Surplus profits: 
Declaration of dividends LD 
Contributed surplus LD 125, 


104 
140 
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Surplus stock at reincorpo- 


TALON ewan cnet QA 126 
Syndicate: Definition...... QA 54 
AXES: Accounts....... QA 107 
Technique: Rules ........ 20 
Red or black ink........ QA 70 
Cash book ruling........ QA 71 


“To” and: “by” (def.)....QA 106 
Terminology standardiza- 


CLOT Kes ghais, dawinalstew sineeeiok 131 
“Ten minutes for lunch”’....E 25 
$10,000 positions ............ E lil 
Texas Society of C.P.A.’s.... 72 
PBIB eee hoe piotdeliays iotateteher scenes E 144 
TOIREIng Meo wen ke aoe ae E 41 
Three-position plan: 

Gilbreth, «FG... ds Rv 146 
DATES So ie a ed eee ee VC 177 
Title: Defective........... LD 36 
“To” and “by” in acc’nting QA 106 
Trade acceptances .........Rv 147 
Treasury stock: 

Stock purchased by own cor- 

POLALION (08st aie QA 106 

Rookivalue hace es QA 143 
Trusteeship: Friendly ......... 4 

Decisions re income from 

stocks and bonds....... LD 88 
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HE business concern has turned 
schoolmaster. From one end of 
|| this country to the other, in the 
fia || department store, in the manu- 
tae! facturing establishment, and in 

aud] the general office of the public 
service corporation, the black- 
s board and the class interval are 
as much a part of the new order of things as the 
house organ, the graphic chart, and the time study. 
In fact, the establishment of courses and schools 
by business concerns has reached the dignity of an 
educational movement, coun- 
try-wide in its scope. A na- 
tional affiliation known as 
the Corporation Schools has 
been brought about, and its 
membership includes many 
of the largest and most pro- 
gressive corporations and 
firms of the country. 

The story of this educa- 
tional development, which is 
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Proprietorship in Business 
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cern seeks to fit men into these various positions. 

It uses its own employees as far as they are capa- 

ble, and selects new men for the lower positions” 
and for the higher ones for which no men are 

available in its own ranks. The duties of these 

positions under modern organization are definite, 

and the result of each man’s effort is compared 

with the standard that can be accomplished by 

one competent to handle the duties that are as- 

signed to him. 

The shortcomings of the worker, whether 
they are of an academic or a technical nature, 
are immediately brought to 
light. The management 
knows the defects of the 
individual—his inability to 
spell, to punctuate, to use 
good English, to write forci- 

le and business-getting let- 
ters, to calculate accurately, 
to sell, to buy, or to carry 
out any other duty that is 
assigned to him. 


undoubtedly one of the most Page 4 For many years the busi- 
significant of our generation, ness organization lived in 
is full of interest to the Editorial the hope that it could se- 
business house that is striv- Page 8 cure from the public schools, 


ing for efficiency, to the pro- 
fessional educator, and par- 
ticularly to ambitious 
young men who are seeking 
the means to secure commer- 
cial success under the con- 
ditions imposed by modern organized business. 

Modern business wages a constant day-by-day 
fight against waste and ineffectiveness. The work 
of an organization is divided into departments, 
and the work of each department is apportioned 
in such a way that definite duties are provided for 
each person who works in the department. It is 
figured out from observation and study that a par- 
ticular employee should accomplish certain re- 
sults—secure a certain amount of business, write 
a certain number of letters, take care of certain 
supplies or materials, or purchase certain stores 
or goods—and just to the extent that these goals 
are not attained, the business is ineffective. 

At this point of development, the business con- 


Letters That Sell 
by Horatio N. Drury, B. A. 
Page Il 


fromthe commercial schools, 
and from the colleges, grad- 
uates who would be edu- 
cated thoroughly in the 
fundamentals and in certain 
technical subjects. The re- 
sults have never been fully satisfactory, although 
admittedly there has been improvement on the 
part of the schools. The plain fact of the matter 
is, despite the improvement, that the progressive, 
efficient business concern finds itself confronted 
with the organization of educational classes in 
academic and technical subjects in order to attain 
its ideals. 

We therefore have the present movement, and 
in many a business organization we find the class- 
room an integral part of the office lay-out, with 
regular instruction in spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, coruposition, letter writing, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, billing, typewriting, shorthand, and the 
like. Educational courses are given as the 
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cant 
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‘cure the modern organization ideal 


only direct and positive way to se- 


of efficiency. The academic instruct- 
or may say that this is fanciful; that 
we are using as examples a few isolated cases in 
which the educational work is largely in the na- 
ture of a philanthropic welfare work. Let us see. 


HE New York Life Insurance Company, the 

National City Bank, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Fidelity and Casualty Company, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and the 
National Cash Register Company are types of 
the organizations that have been giving during 
the last year or two instruction to their em- 
ployees, some of them holding executive positions, 
in the common school subjects of grammar, com- 
position, punctuation, and the like, as a basis for 
the use of good English in personal contacts and 
in letter writing. i 

We can pass on to the more technical subjects 
and find a large number of concerns that are 
training their men in bookkeeping and in the 
fundamentals of accounting; many that are con- 
ducting classes in salesmanship ;and we shall also 
find, of course, classes conducted in subjects that 
are peculiar to the business organization, but 
such classes are comparatively few in comparison 
with the ones taught in the subjects that have 
been enumerated. 

In short, the business organization, finding it- 
self blocked in its effort to secure efficient results 
by the lack of equipment on the part of the in- 
dividual, is meeting the situation by turning 
schoolmaster. There is, of course, a certain wel- 
fare atmosphere in the whole movement, but back 
of it all is the very thrifty desire on the part of 
managements to produce efficient organization. 

The movement is significant to the business or- 
ganization, to the employee, and to the educator, 
because of its bearing upon effective organization 
and upon the future of our educational institu- 
tions. 


E movement is significant to the business 
organization, confronted as it is, with the 
educational shortcomings of its employees, be- 
cause the establishment of suitable courses is a 
practical way to meet the difficulty and to in- 
crease the organization effectiveness. 

There are, of course, many problems to be over- 
come aside from the appropriation of the neces- 
sary funds. The attendance upon the classes 
should, as a general rule, be made voluntary; an 
incentive should be found in rewards; and coer- 
cion should be avoided. The classes should be 
given largely, for the sake of control and super- 
vision, on the company’s time, but the employee 
should be required to contribute some of his own 
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time for study purposes. The educa- 
tional program should be worked 
out on a comprehensive basis, even 
though but a part of the courses are 
to be given at the beginning; and the most funda- 
mental and necessary courses, particularly those 
that arouse an educational interest, should be 
given first. 


E significance of the movement to the or- 
ganization employee lies in the fact that the 
day has gone by when the employee can cover his 
defects, whether they consist of the lack of aca- 
demic education or of technical knowledge. Mod- 
ern business is kindly and helpful to the capable 
employee, affording him larger rewards than have 
been possible in the past; but it is merciless to 
the one who is incompetent, and who elects to 
maintain that condition. A good organization 
discloses the incompetencies of its employees and 
then seeks by educational classes and in other 
ways to enable them to overcome their defects. 
As a last resort, the inefficient employee is elim- 
inated, or in any event kept in a low position. 
The employee, therefore, who expects to retain 


his position and to progress, is confronted, wheth- _ 


er or no, with the necessity for training. He is 
fortunate if it is provided for him in his own 
organization; and if it is not, he should undertake 
on his own initiative such night school courses 
as will enable him to improve his equipment. 


“HIE professional educator sees little or no 
comfort in this movement. He has tried in his 
academic way to understand business and to pre- 
pare young men for success. He has undoubt- 
edly accomplished a great deal, and in all fair- 
ness it must be said that his work is four-fifths 


“good. Present-day efficiency, however, projects 


relentlessly the one-fifth that is not satisfactory, 
and he is confronted with the necessity of bring- 
ing his own performance measurably near to the 
100 per cent. ideal. In the course of time the reg- 
ular educational institutions must make the werk. 
of the organization school, in the fundamental 
subjects at least, unnecessary, and the teacher 
must strive to that end. It would seem, there- 


fore, that the progressive instructor can profitably | 


Study the work of the great business organiza- 
tions as they focus their abilities on the educa- 
tional problem. The professional teacher and the 
school in which he works should be ready to 
adopt without too much academic discussion and 
hair-splitting the procedures that are found to 
produce results; and they should be just as ready 
to condemn the superficial and spectacular meth- 
ods and courses that will to some extent find their 
way into the educational programs of business 
organizations, 
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fr the Accountancy profession 

and in the Business world to-day 
are countless numbers of men who 
have made good - men whose ca- 
reers contain more inspirational val- 
ue to young men than will be found 
in all the general talks and addresses 
om success ever composed. It is 
these men, who, by reason of what 
they have done rather than what 
they have said, prove that the day 
of Business opportunity, instead of 
waning, is just dawning. 


You will be glad to become ac- 
quainted with some of these men. 
Knowing them, if only through their 


Photographs and short sketches of 


their business careers, you will be 
able to reach accurate conclusionsas 
to what the business world demands 
ofthe men it would advance to posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, and 


financial reward. 


Turn, therefore, every month to 
‘the Who’s Who page in The Pace 


_ Student, and add to your acquaint- 


our 


ance men, who by their own efforts, 
have hewn out for themselves ex- 
ceptional business success. 


“¢ “SHE busier the man, the more 

time he has”—an old adage 
that came to my mind as I sat talk- 
ing the other day to John R. Loomis, 
Eisq., C. P. A., in his spacious office 
in the Singer Building, New York 
City. 

I had arranged for an interview 
with Mr. Loomis, expecting to find 
that, like many other busy men of 
large affairs, he would be able to give 
me only a few minutes of his time. 
I knew something about the charac- 
ter of the business problems con- 
Stantly coming before him, as a mem- 
ber of the accountancy firm of Loom- 
is, Suffern & Fernald, for review and 
settlement; and I knew full well that 
each day exacted a heavy toll upon 
Mr. Loomis’s time and energy. 

And yet I spent nearly an hour 
with Mr. Loomis—an hour that 
seemed made up of far less than 
sixty minutes—not because I did not 
know any better, but because Mr. 
Loomis was willing and glad to talk 
about the subject of Accountancy 
and education for business, in the 
hope that some of the opinions he 
advanced out of the fullness of his 
own richly varied experience, might 
be of value to young men contem- 
plating the practice of Accountancy 
as their life work. What Mr. Loomis 
said—and well worth saying it was 
—will appear in a later issue of The 
Pace Student. 


Make clear to Mr. Loomis, genial, 
whole-souled, broad-minded man that 
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he is, wherein he can render a ser- 
vice to the cause of Accountancy, 
and he will take the time—create the 
time if necessary—to do what you 
ask. 

It makes no difference what form 
that service may take; perhaps it is 
counselling with young men who 
wish to go into business, but who 
are all at sea as to their angle of en- 
trance. Let them but ask Mr. Loomis 
for a hearing, and he will push aside 
the reports and memoranda that 
strew his desk, ask them to draw up 
chairs, and listen most appreciatively 


John R. Loomis, Esq., C. P. A. 


Member of the Accountancy Firm 
of Loomis, Suffern & Fernald 


to their perplexities; and then he will 
give them advice, the sane, heipful 
advice of the man who knows where- 
of he speaks, because he has lived 
long, seen much, and thought deep. 
Many a young man owes his start in 
the business world to the fact that 
Mr. Loomis at some time or another 
stood beside him shoulder to shoul- 
der and pointed out the way to suc- 
cess from its clouded beginning to 
its clear-lighted end. 

Many other opportunities to serve 
the Accountancy profession have 
come to Mr, Loomis, and never has 
he played the shirk. Honors, the 
most distinguished and noteworthy 
within the gift of the Accountancy 
profession, have been his unsought. 


3 


858206 


In them all he has seen service op- 
portunities and has accepted them as 
such. 


For seven years member, four as 
President, of the Board of Examin- 
ers of Public Accountants of the Re- 
gents of the University of the State 
of New York; ex-Chairman, Ad- 
visory Committee of the New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance; member of the 
Keep Commission investigating de- 
partmental methods of the United 
States Government; ex-President of 
the National Institute of Accounts; 
ex-President of the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants; three times President of the 
American Association of Public Ac- 
countants; and, I may add, member 
of the Advisory Board of the Pace 
Agency for Placements, Inc.—in all 
these and in similar positions of dig- 
nity and responsibility, which tell 
more plainly than words of encom- 
ium of Mr. Loomis’s rank in the eyes 
of his fellows, he has found the time 
to serve, giving generously of his 
high ability and his rare administra- 
tive talents. 


It is not unfitting, therefore, that 
in this the first issue of The Pace 
Student, the first photograph to ap- 
pear should be that of John R. 
Loomis, Esq., C. P. A., senior mem- 
ber of the well-known Accountancy 
firm of Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, 
New York—the man who believes in 
creating the time to serve his pro- 
fession and his fellow men. 


WALTER A. COY, C.P.A., who is 
engaged in the practice of Account- 
ancy in Cleveland, has recently been 
elected President of the Ohio Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. Mr. 
Coy was for several years a lecturer 
in the Cleveland School of Ac- 
countancy. ' 


The Accountancy firm of JOHN B. 
GEIJSBEEK & CO., with offices in 
the Foster Building, Denver, has 
been dissolved. Mr. Geijsbeek con- 
tinues in practice under the firm 
name of John B. Geijsbeek & Co. 
Mr. Page Lawrence will continue in 
practice in Denver under his own 
name and has established offices in 
the Equitable Building. 


THE PACE STUDENT has pub- 
lished a C.P.A. map of the United 
States, size 1214 x21 inches, suitable 
for framing, that shows graphically 
the states in which C.P.A. legislation 
has been enacted. Copies of the map 
are available upon application to 
Pace & Pace, 30 Church St., New 
York, 
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Mn VOU Ry ent, to the 
enjoyment and use 


of your house, your 
furniture, your 
clothes, your lead pencil, and the 
other articles which’ you are in 
the habit of considering yours, 
' is the prosaic right of property, 
granted and safeguarded to you by fundamental 
provisions of law. : 

So long as you walk the path prescribed by law 
without excursions into forbidden byways, you 
can acquire all kinds of desirable rights and arti- 
cles, and you may use them or conserve them to 
suit your own sweet will, still subject, however, 
to rules that provide for taxation, for condemna- 
tion, and for such limitations as are necessary 
for like enjoyment on the part of your neighbors. 

You may use your stock in hand to help you 
produce more property, employing for wage or 
salary others to assist you. In such a case you 
will be a sole trader, and your business enterprise 
will be a sole proprietorship. 
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You may become financially un- 
able to proceed, that is, become in- 
solvent; you may become mentally 
incompetent; or you may even die. 
In any one of these cases your control over your 
property rights would cease, and the courts au- 
thorized by law would step in to administer the 
property, during such suspension of proprietor- 
ship rights, for the interests of all concerned. 

The classifications given cover all forms of pro- 
prietorship, although there are modifications, 
such as joint stock companies, syndicates, and the 
like. 


are concerned in this article with the 


y V specific details of a partnership which was 
confronted with the intervention of a court. The 


partnership had run into financial bad weather, 


and was facing bankruptcy. However desirable 


it may be to have a provision by which the 
courts may take charge of a business concern un- 
able to meet its maturing obligations, such a pro- 
cess is necessarily expensive, and in many cases 


BROWN & SON 
Balance Sheet as at May 31, 1914 


ASSETS 

Cae Ree eI Ma SA esac $ 1,200 
Accounts Receivable .............-.--.- 8,000 
Stock con! lam iit ae eee erates aie la eiovs fates 20,000 
Furniture and Fixtures ..............--- 5,000 
Horses, Wagons and Harness.......... 2,500 
Real state copie ecole epetactcoiiole telctot valcke 10,000 
Goodell ce ee a a shar ela im Laney stg) 10,000 

$56,700 


You may induce your neighbor to work with 
you as a co-proprietor, or possibly two or more 
of your neighbors as co-proprietors. In such a 
case you and your associates become partners, 
and the business enterprise is a partnership. 

You may create under the statutes, in conjunc- 
tion with two or more individuals, a corporation. 
In such a case each of you will be a stockholder, 
and your business enterprise will be a corpora- 
tion. 

Your business enterprise may increase its stock 
of property by borrowing from others. In such 
a case the one who advances the property will 
become your creditor—one to whom you are in- 
debted. 

You may lend or advance property from your 
general stock to another individual or enterprise. 


- In such a case the person or enterprise that re- 


ceives the advance or loan becomes your debtor— 
one who is indebted to you. 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Accounts Payable ii. 5 0.3 2s---55 se eee $23,000 
Notes : Payable 2.2.0 'ce couse eos eee 5,000 
Mortgage. 2.2228) Wie cowie e cisinias(- cream 3,000 
Robt. Brown; Capital i... |. eee 15,000 
Chas. Brown, Capital ..............-.-- 10,700 

$56,700 


the net result of the forced realization and liqui- 
dation produces little more than enough to pay 
the expenses. 

With this in mind, the firm of Brown & Son, 
facing bankruptcy, chose to present the situation 
frankly to its creditors, with the hope that the 
firm and its creditors might agree upon the ap- 
pointment of a trustee to continue the business 
without the intervention of the courts. 

This was accomplished, and the trustee pro- 
ceeded with his duties under the arrangement. 
His transactions and the details of the returns of 
the business to the proprietors are shown in the 
following proposition: 

The firm of Brown & Son found that they were 
unable to meet maturing obligations. They there- 
fore called a meeting of their creditors and pre- 
sented the above statement. 

Upon investigation it was found that if the as- 
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FRED’K M. SCHAEBERLE 30 Church Street, New York 
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Dear Sir: 


Here is a copy of the first issue of THE PACH STUDENT, a 
magazine named in honor of many thousands of far-seeing men and 
women who know that educational preparedness makes more certain 
their success in Business, 


The magazine, we trust, will also bear a message to men of 
affairs—-men who are in the forefront of the fight and whose duty 
it is to lead and to advise others. We believe, therefore, that 
you will find uses for the efficiency and organizaton principles, 
for the technical information in respect to Accounting, English, 
Law, and Vocational Guidance, and for the inspiration that the 
magazine contains, if not for yourself then for the education and 
encouragement of others. 


In any event, tell us what you think of THE PACE STUDENT. Is 
it good, bad or indifferent? Is there something you can contribute 
in regard to selecting or training men for Business? There is 
some thought in your mind in regard to this magazine that will help 
us to make it a magazine of real helpfulness. We should be pleased 
to have the thought. 


Very truly yours, 
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sets were conserved they would be 
more than sufficient to pay the cred- 
itors in full, and a friendly trustee 
was appointed to continue the busi- 
ness until the creditors’ claims were liqui- 
dated. 

The trustee, James Black, operated the busi- 
ness for four months. He was able to pay the 
old creditors in full and, with the consent of the 
owners, to sell the Real Estate at an advan- 
tageous price. 

The trustee’s transactions for the four months 
were as follows: 

Purchases $15,000; Sales $50,000; Returned 
Purchases $1,000; Returned Sales $2,000; Inven- 
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ments: Rent $2,000; Salaries $3,500; General 
Expenses $3,000; Creditors $38,000; Expenses of 


Trusteeship $1,500. The purchaser of the Real. 


Estate assumed the mortgage. $800 of the Ac- 
counts Receivable taken over by the trustee were 
written off as worthless. 

It is necessary to prepare a Realization & Liqui- 
dation Account of Trustee’s transactions; a Trus- 
tee’s Cash Account; and a Balance Sheet as at the 
termination of trusteeship when the business was 
returned to the owners. The solution follows: 


JAMES BLACK, friendly trustee of BROWN & SON 


Realization & Liquidation Account 
For Four-months’ Period Ending September 30, 1914 


Dr. 

TO ASSETS: 
RIMM ten oO sian. a4 fs 5 aets Zs $ 1,200 
Accounts Receivable ........... 8,000 
MEST OM THAT(L. soe deteiln ees oe bias 20,000 
Furniture and Fixtures ......... 5,000 


Horses, Wagons and Harness.. 2,500 


Peale LiState mere sctys ale cis oem charset 10,000 
ROC a WWIRMAME Mani oes aig a tis xis nte's,0's'0'e 10,000 $56,700 
TO TRUSTEE’S CASH ACCOUNT: 
PURDCUSEN! esses cce's ren se ae $ 1,500 
(CHEECH) sodeebaaebadsdaeddonns 28,000 29,500 
$86,200 
To Balancee.cowsaecnks ue cesse Te Neiy Saataenene os $1,300 
Robt... BLowm pw Capitals. sic. 6 asia yokes eres 5,100 
*) Chas, BLOWN CaDital tis oe cin Fase me's 5,100 
$11,500 


Cr 
BY LIABILITIES: 
Accounts «Payable oii 8 oa) ecien $23,000 
NOtES* havaDle mace. ykecmne aneat 5,000 


ee i ey 


Mortgage 


BY TRUSTEE’S CASH ACCOUNT: 


ashe hems Piece sats delhi. $ 1,200 
Accounts Receivable ........... 6,000 
Neale li state nga. sive tat cvc co eate en 8,000 15,200 
BY TRADING: 
stock onvRand * i205 05 cles vies eats 20,000 
BY ASSETS AT CLOSE: 
Accounts Receivable ........... 1,200 
Furniture and Fixtures ......... 5,000 
Horses, Wagons and Harness... 2,500 
Goodowill 2. eis. cess Roatan eae 10,000 
By Loss on Realization & 
Trquidatian’. vc..saes sates is. 1,300 
$86,200 
By Profit on Trading per Profit 
& Loss Account) ..0)..e0 sis $11,500 
$11,500 


tory $6,000; Cash Receipts $49,000, Proprietor- 
of which $6,000 was from old cus-ship in 

tomers and $8,000 from proceeds of Business 
the Real Estate; Cash Disburse- (Continued) 


Solution 


Proprie- 
torship in 
Business 
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Trading and Profit & Loss Account 
For Four-months’ Period Ending September 30, 1914 


Dr. 


To Inventory (opening) 

‘© Purchases 

Less: 
Returned Purchases 


eeceleseseosscos 


eeececeee 


Less: 
Inventory (closing) 


Cost of Goods Sold 
To Balance down, Gross Profit..... 


eeoetoeceeeeerseeeere 


Pe ee 


To Rent 
“ Salaries 
General Expenses 
'«@ R & L. Acct. (Net Profit)......... 


eoeeet seer eereeerresteeerrereeeree® 


Pa a ee 


“ 


14,000 
$34,000 


.$20,000 


James Black, Trustee, Cash Account 
For Four- months’ Period Ending September 30, 1914 


TO REALIZATION & LIQUIDATION: 


Ce ee 
eeoeoeeseerecesoeer sere s 


eeceeteereeseeceseoseeeeoeteeseore 


$15,200 


TO TRADING: 


Accounts Receivable 


eoeeereteerseseseeee 


35,000 


$50,200 


BROWN & SON 
Balance Sheet as at Termination of Trusteeship, September 30, 1914 


ASSETS 
Cash 


eoeereeorrosresreoeer eer eee ereeaseeeee® 


ee 


Inventory 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Horses, Wagons and Harness......... 
Good-will 


eoreeeoer oer rsroe re oeeeeoee eee 


eeocreeeoerererre 


eoceeecereeeoeseeeerereeerereseeee 


$ 2,200 
14,200 
6,000 
5,000 
2,500 
10,000 


$39,900 


Cr. 
By Sales) oi. ii... veces ovee da snemeeeame $50,000 
Less: 
Returned Sales (05.0 030s 2,000 
$48,000 
,000 
By Balance, Gross Profit ............. $20,000 
$20,000 
BY REALIZATION & LIQUIDATION: 
EEXPenses 1G fesse sss sin os gies a etbelne ee $ 1,500 
Creditors ee oils sie os'e arc b) ase eee 28,000 
$29,500 
BY TRADING: 
EEXpenses 4.0) .5)<'. os ses heen $8,500 
Creditors) ii. sos oie vcs apna eee 10,000 $18,500 
BY | CASH ieee ein ioe cetera lena eteeaiae 2,200 
$50,200 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Creditors (05). V cai ou. ok. ca eee $ 4,000 
Robt. Brown, Capital .................. 20,100 
Chas. Brown, Capital ............000 15,800 


$39,900 


HE trustee was confronted with 

two things—first, the satisfac- 
tion of existing liabilities and a par- 
tial realization of the assets; and 
secondly, the conduct of trading operations. It 
is desirable that the accounts should show the 
outcome of his trusteeship in respect to each 
function. 

The assets and liabilities, as at the beginning 
of the trusteeship, are therefore, for the purpose 
of identification, brought into a Realization & 
Liquidation Account. This Account is charged 
with the amount of the respective assets, and 
credited with the liabilities. 

In the case of the realization of assets, the 
Realization & Liquidation Account is credited, 
and the Trustee’s Cash Account is debited. It 
will be noted that the cash on hand is charged 
to the Realization & Liquidation Account, and is 
later credited to show its transfer to the Trustee’s 
Cash Account. The opening inventory is cred- 
ited to the Realization & Liquidation Account 
and is carried to Trading as a charge against cur- 
rent operations. 

In the case of payments to creditors and the 
payment of expenses incident to the realization 
and liquidation operations, the amounts are 
charged to the Realization & Liquidation Ac- 
count, and the Trustee’s Cash Account is credited. 

At the conclusion of the trusteeship, the re- 
maining assets are credited to the Realization & 
Liquidation Account, and the various asset ac- 
counts are debited and thus brought into the 
books under their respective headings. 

The excess of debits over credits, as shown by 
the credit entry, is the loss on the realization and 
liquidation transactions, exclusive of the profit 
and loss on current business. 


PACIOLI Says— 


“Where there is no order there is con- 
fusion”; 
“Officials do not bother about details”; 


“Tf the losses are in excess of the gains 
—from which state of affairs may 
God keep every one who really lives 
as a good Christian.” 
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ed in the usual manner. 


of the balances is shown in the 


The balances that arise from cur- Proprie- 
rent trading operations were record- forship in 
The effect Business 


Trading and Profit & Loss Account that is sub- (Co"#"4e9) 


mitted. It will be seen that the net profit amounts 
to $11,500 and that this amount is transferred 
from the Trading and Profit & Loss Account to 
the credit of the final division of the Realization 
& Liquidation Account. 

The excess of the profit on trading, $11,500, 
over the loss on realization and liquidation 
proper, $1,300, is the net profit result from all 
the trustee’s transactions. The amount of: the 
excess, $10,200, is divided equally between the 
partners. 

The Trustee’s cash transactions are shown in 
the Trustee’s Cash Account. The Trustee is 
credited with the remaining balance, $2,200, and 
this amount is set up in the ordinary Cash Ac- 
count at the termination of the trusteeship. 

The Balance Sheet, dated September 30, 1914, 
discloses all the assets, the liabilities, and the 
adjusted capital accounts, at the termination of 
the trusteeship. 

We have available, therefore, a statement of 
the financial condition as shown by the Balance 
Sheet at the beginning of the trusteeship, the re- 
sults of the Trustee’s operations in respect to the 
realization of assets and the liquidation of liabili- 
ties that existed at the beginning, and we also 
have a statement of the results of his trading 
operations. We have, further, a statement of the 
Trustee’s cash transactions, and a readjusted 
Balance Sheet as the business appears at the time 
of its return to the proprietors. 

The statements disclose an exceptionally satis- 
factory outcome of the trusteeship. 


In “Ancient Double - Entry 
Bookkeeping’’ I have reproduced 
the most important parts of Paci- 
oli’s fundamental work. It should 
be the corner-stone of your ac- 
counting library. 

The book will be sent upon receipt 


of price, $5.00—which is actually less 
than the cost of production. 


JOHN B. GEIJSBEEK, C.P. A. 


Denver, Colorado 


Comment 
on 
Solution 


Two 


Kinds 


of of development—physical and men- 
Devel- ta], There is a striking point of con- 


E hear much of the capacity 
WW. the individual for two kinds 


opment trast between the two; the capacity of the body 


The 
Use 


- Appre- 
ciation 


for development is limited, whereas the capacity 
of the mind for development is practically un- 
limited. 

The trained athlete is seldom twice as strong 
and almost never three times as strong as his fel- 
lows of the same age living what the world calis 
a normal life. On the other hand, imagine the 
disparity in mental development between the 
ordinary day laborer and the intellectual giants 
of Commerce and the professions, with the in- 
creasing degrees of disparity in between. 

Effort, therefore, in physical development may 
well stop with the attainment of bodily health, 
for beyond that point it is subject to the law of 
diminishing returns; and the 
greater the effort, the more 
unproductive the results. 

Effort, however, in mental 
development has no stopping 
place decreed by Nature ex- 
cept the cessation of life 
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stimulated productivity—is defeated 
by the means employed to secure it. 
Direct reproof doubtless has some 
claims for consideration as a part of 
managerial method, but the implied reproof that 
belongs to constructive correction, explanation, 
and counsel is far more resultful. Make a man 
think that most of what he does is done well, and 
he will sooner or later do everything well. 

HE ability to manage men—what is it? Is 
a it bodily stature, is it resonance of voice, is 
it dignity, is it affability, is it the possession of 
authority? Yes, to some degree, no doubt. Fund- 
amentally, though, it is knowledge of things, 
methods, and men. If a man knows more than 
you do, you instinctively look up to him and 
respect him. Respecting him, you are loyal to 
him, and you work for his interests, which, after 
all, are your interests as 
well. You know that out of 
his knowledge he can and 
will give you helpful correc- 
tion and counsel; you profit 
by your association with 
him, ignoring his peculiari- 


STUDENT 


itself. Every problem solved of Modern Business. ties if he has any. Mind has 
paves the way to the solu- always been the real ruler of 
tion of harder problems Published Monthly the world and always will 


still. Every concept imag- 
ined and given expression 
suggests additional con- 
cepts. Every vision real- 
ized in fact unfolds vis- 
ion after vision awaiting 
realization. In short, in 
mental development, the 
greater the effort, the 
more productive the re- 
sults, for here effort co- 
incides with the law of increasing returns. 


NE of the most powerful stimuli of greater 
productivity and achievement on the part 


of of the individual is appreciation, properly ex- 


pressed. 

Take no account of a man as a human unit and 
ignore his efforts for self-expression, and he will 
soon lose his enthusiasm. Losing that, he wiil 
become little more than a sentient machine. 

Appreciation does not mean flattery or over- 
evaluation. Usually it means helpful criticism— 
criticism of the sort that, in the analysis and in 
the judgment of a plan or an act, first picks out 
the good and holds it forth to view and appraise- 
ment. Criticism that is synonymous with fault- 
finding, reprimanding, or threatening rouses bit- 
terness and produces discouragement; and the 
end to be reached—greater productivity because 
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be. Hence, to manage men, 
first and last and all the time 
know more than they do— 
and be prepared to welcome 


SUCCESS. 

HE rule-of-thumb farm- 
T er of the old school has 
a contempt for the sprayer 
and the selection of perfect 
corn for seed. But even in 
his dense mentality the idea of the rotation of 
crops has found lodgment, and in due time he or 
his descendants will double their productive ca- 
pacity without increasing their labor. 

This habit of mind to rebel against innovation, 
against the adoption of the thing that increases 
our burden at the moment, in order to relieve it in 
tenfold measure on the morrow, is a strange 
thing, but world-wide in its action. The Cuban 
farmer plows the richest soil in the world with a 
wooden plow drawn with indescribable slowness 
by a team of oxen; and in New England, presum- 
ably the home of clear thinking, the farmer often- 
times plants an extra acre of potatoes rather than 
fight it out with the potato bugs on a smaller area. 

This but leads us to the business man, who, de- 
spite his quickness of mind, is frequently as slow 
to grasp the tools afforded by scientific thinking 
as is the farmer. The tangible tools, the lathes, 


Man- 


aging 


Men 


the chemical processes, the motor 
delivery, and the like, are installed 
as rapidly as they can be financed. 
The slowness is largely in respect to 
the less tangible helps of the psychologist—the 
rules that must be observed in directing men in 
buying materials, in selling goods, in closing 
deals, and in the hundred and one other matters 
which are dependent upon the attitudes of mind 
of the persons who are concerned in the trans- 
actions. The very term “psychology,” so long 
the exclusive property of the academic and the 
impractical, has driven many a business man 
away from a tool as handy and as productive as 
a modern lathe or a chemical process for extract- 
ing profits from waste. 

Let us illustrate. When an idea gets into a 
man’s mind to such an extent that it excludes 
other matters, it occupies what is technically 
known as the center of consciousness. All other 
ideas are subordinated, and his mind is pretty 
much set upon the one big thing that for the mo- 
ment is predominant. When a man makes a trade 
or a deal, the thing in hand occupies his center of 
consciousness, and the part of a good salesman is 
to keep away as many extraneous things as pos- 
sible—matters that would interfere with this de- 
sirable state of mind. 

One of the largest insurance companies on its 
application, which must be signed by the person 
who applies for insurance, has a blank in the low- 
er left-hand corner in which it is suggested that 
the applicant ask for particulars in reference to 
further insurance. The effect of this suggestion is 
to interfere with the center of consciousness on 
the main deal—the applicant has been worked up 
to the idea of applying for, say, $10,000 of insur- 
ance, and just as he is about to sign, the company 
projects something before him that will cause him 
to hesitate and perhaps to ask for information on 
other insurance. The probable effect would be to 
limit the man’s application to, say, $5,000, and to 
secure his application for further information on 
$5,000. This procedure puts the company in the 
position of competing with itself in the appli- 
cant’s mind. It is, of course, far worse to permit 
a competitor to interfere with the state of mind; 
it is nevertheless bad business to work a prospec- 
tive customer up to the purchase of a particular 
thing, and then before closing the deal to com- 
pete with your own wares. 

This is but one of a thousand instances that 
arise where the center of consciousness is the 
vital thing in closing a deal. A salesman may 
have by instinct, or possibly by long experience, 
the ability necessary to avoid such conditions, 
but many a salesman could be made more produc- 
tive by a little education in the fundamentals of 
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psychology. The day is nearly at 
hand when the business man, in gen_ 
eral management as well as in sel- 
ling, will make full and effective 
use of the intangible but positive tools which 
are brought to his door by the psychologist. 


HRIVING young trees—spruce, pines, firs, 

cedars, and other selected kinds now clothe 
many a mountain slope once bleak and barren. 
In due time these trees will be turned into lumber 
and made to serve humanity—one result of for- 
est conservation. 

Selected subjects of study—accounting, eco- 
nomics, law, salesmanship, finance, and organiza- 
tion, subjects that give a scientific understanding 
of Modern Business—are now occupying many 
an ambitious young man’s spare hours, once 
wasteful and unproductive. In due time the 
knowledge thus gained and applied will bring to 
its possessor an increase in usefulness and an in- 
crease in income power—one result of personal 
overtime conservation. 


HE New York World, in its issue of No- 

vember Ist, made the following editorial 
comment on the opening of Central Branch, 
Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association: 

“To an observer from the lower Manhattan 
side of the East River, no building is more con- 
spicuous in the heart of business Brooklyn than 
the Clarence E. Smith Memorial, otherwise the 
Central Branch of the Y. M. C. A., which was 
dedicated yesterday to its purposes of high utility. 

“This thirteen-story structure, erected at a 
cost of $1,600,000, is also a reminder of the tre- 
mendous progress made by the American Y. M. 
C. A. within the last fifty years, and particularly, 
perhaps, within the last half of that period. The 
present Brooklyn membership of 8,000 would 
have been in 1866 a quarter of the entire organ- 
ization number in this country, and the cost of 
the new building in Brooklyn would, on the scale 
of 1866, have paid the running expenses of the 
national body for nearly ten years. 

“There can be no doubt that the phenomenal 
growth of the Y. M. C. A. in America, where the 
organization is seen at its best, is due to the great 
broadening of its scope of work. It no longer 
stands for a rigid creed. It has become a centre 
of wholesome interest in athletics and other 
things promoting the religion of the sound body 
as a house for the sound mind. 

“Three gymnasia and a big swimming tank are 
conspicuous in the new Brooklyn building. Some- 
body has called the institution a ‘manhood fac- 
tory,’ which seems to be happily significant of 
its purpose of the changed Y, M. C. A. times.” 


Conser- 
vation 


‘ ‘Man- 
hood 
Factory” 


Why? 


HIS is a_ protest 
against a growing 
delusion of the busi- 
ness man; it is also 

| a brief for the wife and for the 

children. The visible sign of the 
delusion is a bag carried by the 

business man as he journeys be- 
tween home and office. The color is usually, but 
not necessarily, yellow. 

In Boston the bag is of a peculiar shape, ap- 
parently a cross between the lawyer’s green bag 
and a small traveling bag—a very different and 
superior member of the great bag family, found 
nowhere else on the face of the earth. 


In New York the bag takes the form of a flat 
receptacle or case provided with compartments. 


We may even go back of the fully developed 
trouble and find the early symptoms in the bulg- 
ing pocket. 

The man who carries the bag may be seen in 
his office at the close of the business day solemnly 
making a collection of letters, contracts, briefs, 
sketches, diagrams, and maps for transportation 
homeward. He has a fond hope—and therein lies 
the delusion—that he will accomplish business 
wonders with the documents before the next 
business day. 


Time after time the documents are thus col- 
lected and carried from office to home and from 
home to office without being opened; or, if they 
are inspected, they are returned without any 
worth-while accomplishment. The process soon 
wears a groove, and becomes a habit; and after- 
wards, like twiddling the thumbs or smoking a 
cigarette, it is carried on for the luxury of the 
habit rather than for the purpose of securing a 
practical result. 

We have in mind, for example, the case of a 
busy executive. His duties require that he leave 
his home at 7.15 in the morning to be gone until 
6.45 in the evening. He carries on each trip 
enough work to occupy his attention uninterrupt- 
edly for two full working days. This man nat- 
urally eats his dinner and his breakfast at home, 
and requires a wink of sleep, besides attending 
prayer meetings and occasionally being decent to 
his wife and four children. The question is, Why 
buy the bag? A good one costs eight dollars. 

The fact is, the bag or case is a badge of dis- 
grace and not an evidence of effective industry. 
Whenever you see the bunch of home work, un- 
less it is the legitimate home work of the student, 
take it for granted that the man who carries it 
argued with a salesman when he should have 
dismissed him in two minutes, or he dawdled 
over a lunch thirty minutes too long, or he spent 
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golden minutes in talking to others, 
clerks or magnates, about the things 
he has accomplished or is going to 
accomplish. 

The effective business man utilizes business 
hours fully for business purposes; and one reason 
why he can do so is that he changes his at- 
mosphere completely at the end of the business 
day, and secures the rest and tone which he needs 
to put himself on edge for the succeeding day’s 
duties. 

The wife is the sworn foe of the yellow bag. 
By wiles and guises not to be understood by the 
masculine mind, she fights a subtle warfare which 
causes the bag night after night to remain on the 
library table unopened. It is a warfare in which 
no man can succeed, unless he cuts away from 
himself the things which make life worth living 
and the business game worth while. His tired 
mind carries a worried feeling every time he 
thinks of the work to be done; and the walk, or 
the ride, or the concert is marred by the yellow 
monster which reminds him of the wasted oppor- 
tunities of his business day. 

With a little ingenuity you can still make use 
of the bag. The Boston variety will make a splen- 
did cartridge case; the New York receptacle, with 
a few adjustments, would hold untold varieties 
of fish line, with hooks ranging all the way from 
ones of shark strength to snells of trout delicacy. 
Some of them have possibilities in the way of 


holding tennis and golf balls, and small boys have - 


been known to make moccasins out of them. 
Your specialist in the utilization of by-products 
and waste would no doubt suggest additional 
uses. 

In any event, for the sake of good business, if 
not for the sake of your comfort, your health, and 
the affection of your wife, give up for all time a 
custom which is founded on inefficiency, and 
which fosters unrealizable hopes of accomplish- 
ment. 


Quick decision is not always snap decision; often it 
is decision matured by experience. 
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View- view-point. , f 
point my’s, mine’s, we’s, our’s, and us’s, 


ELLING letters—letters that 
aim to increase sales, either im- 
mediately or eventually—play so 

important a part in Modern Business 
that it is well worth while to con- 
sider briefly some of the qualities 
which they should possess in order 
to be fully effective. 


HE chief weakness of many 
sales letters is their incorrect 
They are full of I’s, 


but devoid of many you’s or your’s. 
In other words, the writer as often 
as not assumes that the view-point 
of the receiver of the letter must be 
the same as his own. It is but nat- 
ural that a letter of this kind should 
be only partly read, or not read at 
all. Asa matter of fact, no two per- 
sons, even in the same profession or 
doing the same kind of work, take 
precisely the same point of view with 
respect to all the aspects of the sub- 
ject under discussion. 


F you wish to interest others in 

what you have to sell, try to con- 
jure up before your mind’s eye the 
kind of person to whom you are writ- 
ing, as to his environment, his business 
experience and success, sometimes 
his social or political standing, his 
distinctive characteristics, his educa- 
tion and his training, in so far as you 
know these facts or can imagine 
them. In short, try to put yourself 
in the other man’s shoes and ask 
yourself, not what interests you now, 
but what would interest you if you 
were he. A letter written from this 
view-point, if not too long, will al- 
most always be read carefully from 
beginning to end, because the read- 
er’s interest is likely to be aroused 
and sustained. 

You can adhere to this principle of 
the class idea by doing two things: 

First, if you are writing to a farm- 
er, for example, imagine some par- 
ticular farmer whom you know or 
have known more or less intimately, 
and direct the letter at him; 

Second, take advantage of all pos- 
sible opportunities to come into per- 
sonal contact with as many classes 
and grades and conditions of rep- 
utable people as you can. The more 
intimate this contact, the better for 
the development of your skill as a 
writer of sales letters. 


TV ANY sales letters are appar- 

ently composed—I almost said 
concocted—in respect to both content 
and typographical inserts solely for 
the purpose of attracting attention. 
Often the style is cheaply sensa- 
tional, and the entire letter gives the 
impression of being a trap to catch 
the unwary, however far from the 
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truth this impression may be. Hence 
it is important to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of overstatement, especially 
in regard to the fulfillment of prom- 
ises. In other words, be sincere in 
what you include in your sales let- 
ters—so sincere that the reader’s first 
impression is that what you say is 
thoroughly within the boundary line 
of possibility. Attract attention? Yes, 
but never by clap-trap methods, 
never at the sacrifice of sincerity. It 
is not enough to be sincere, to know 
that you are sincere yourself ; you 
must give the impression of sincerity 
to your prospective purchasers, 


ALES letters are often too gen- 
eral to arouse immediate inter- 
est. Vague descriptive phrases that 
might apply to one thing as well as 
to another should be avoided; and so 
should technical phrases which only 
experts in the same kind of business 
would understand, because their 
meaning would not be clear to the 
average reader, Pick out striking 
characteristics and describe them in 
simple, specific language. A few 
points vividly brought out make a 
stronger impression than many points 
vaguely mentioned. 


S UPPOSE you are offering for sale 

lots in a certain community. It 
is a waste of time to speak of them 
as being “attractively located,” or of 
the neighborhood as being filled with 
“desirable people,” or of the price as 
not being az all high when you take 
into account “all the advantages” of 
the place. 

A thousand and one places are “at- 
tractively located.” Who are “desir. 
able people?” What are the “ad. 
vantages” mentioned? 

Speak of the lots, if it is true, as 
being “on a street well-paved, well- 
curbed, well-lighted, well-shaded, in 
a remarkably healthful community 
within a half-hour’s ride from a city 
square.” Speak of the neighborhood 
as including “Dr. John S. Parks, Ed- 
itor of the Christian Intelligencer; 
James O. White, Cashier of the 
Montrose Savings Bank; Henry C, 
Wharton, of the real estate firm of 
Wharton & Linville.” Speak of the 
churches, speak of the schools, and 
of whatever other advantages the 
community possesses. Be specific in 
what you say and in how you say it, 


D O not fall into the mistake 
confounding mere assertion 
with proof. Your say-so, however 
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true it may be from your point of Letters 


view, is mere say-so, and nothing ‘fat 


more, to the person whose interest 
you are trying to arouse in what you 
have to sell. 

If you speak, for example, of the 
Granger Automobile as the best that 
money can buy, and say that it is 
better than any of its competitors in 
speed, comfort, and durability, and 
that the cost of maintenance is al- 
most nothing as compared with the 
cost of keeping any of the other so- 
called best cars in repair and in good 
working condition—if you stop here 
and do not advance any proof in sup- 
port of such broad assertions, your 
letter will immediately be consigned 
to the waste basket, and it will de- 
serve to be. 

If, on the other hand, you can 
speak of the Granger Automobile as 
being the best for its price on the 
market to-day, because it lasts, be- 
cause it is easy of control, because 
it is comfortable to ride in, and be- 
cause its engine is exceptionally well 
constructed; and if you can prove 
that the foregoing points are true, 
by reference to purchasers of your 
Cars, mentioning some of these per- 
sons specifically, your letter will re- 
ceive a hearing. 

Some of the strongest arguments 
that can be used in a sales letter are 
the argument of quality, the argu- 
ment of price, the argument of gain 
to the purchaser, the argument of 
guarantee and a free trial, and the 
argument of testimonials. 


M ANY persons seem to think 

that the language of the busi- 
ness letter, including the sales letter, 
must be a peculiar kind of jargon, in 
order to be dignified and effective. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth, 

Avoid slang and colloquialisms as 
being undignified and vulgar. You 
can write a letter that is straightfor- 
ward and forceful in style if you em- 
ploy only what is known as good 
English; and the appeal of the letter 
thus written will be wider and more 
fruitful of results than the appeal of 
a letter couched in the passing 
phrases of the day. 

Avoid stereotyped expressions, and 
especially the so-called business 
words and phrases which fill the ma- 
jority of business letters—such words 
and phrases as “esteemed favor,” and 
“valued inquiry” for letter, “we would 
say,” “beg to say,” “enclosed here- 
with,” “beg to call your attention,” 
and the like. 

Rather, begin in an easy, natural 
manner; for example— 

“Your order of May 16th for 


Sell 


Horatio 


IN. Drury, 


B. A. 


Avoid 
Slang 


Avoid 
Stereo- 
typed 
Expres- 
sions 


Avoid 


Lack of 


Unity 


eight more Peerless Lawn Mow- 

ers is very gratifying to us.” 

“The sample sheets for which 
you wrote to us on September 
19th will be sent to you under 
separate cover this afternoon.” 

Avoid ending a letter with wornout 
participal phrases, such as— 

“Trusting that this explanation 
will be satisfactory;” 

“Hoping to receive your fur- 
ther orders;” 

“Anticipating the favor of a 
personal interview.” 

Close the letter with complete sen- 
tences like the following— 

“We hope for a personal call . 
from you soon;” 

“You would not employ five 
salesmen if you could get just as 
much business with three, would 
you?” 

“Your predecessor made one 
hundred dollars a week out of 
this business;” 

“Can you afford to let this op- 
portunity slip by?” 

As a genera) rule, avoid long 
words. Use short, crisp words that 
command the immediate attention of 
the reader. “Settle the trouble” is 
better than “adjust the difficulty;” 
“cannot see” than “unable to dis- 
cern;” “you must” than “it behooves 
you” or “it is incumbent upon you 
to;’ “ask a question” than “pro- 
pound a query;” “think the matter 
over” than “take the matter under 
advisement;” “try to settle the bill” 
than “make an attempt to effect a 
settlement.” 

In general, prefer specific words to 
general words. Say is a general 
word. Aver, declare, depose, assert, 
affirm, and reply are specific words. 
In short, specific words include all 
words expressing a definite idea or 
characteristic, or action of any kind 
whatscever. Specific words, it will 
be readily inferred, make for that 
vividness of style which stamps a 
clear picture upon the mind of the 
reader. 

Try to write as you would talk— 
only more tersely, of course—with 
your mind intent upon the point that 
you wish to drive home. Your lan- 
guage under such conditions is more 
than likely to be natural, enthusi- 
astic, and convincing, because your 
mind will be so full of the subject 
that your words will flow out appro- 
priately 


ANY sales letters leave no 
clear impression upon the mind 

of the reader, because they are un- 
unified and incoherent; they do not 
begin at a definite starting point and 
continue step by step until the end 
of the letter. Try to make the parts 
of your sales letter succeed one an- 
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other in a natural, logical way, and 
co-ordinate so closely that the reader 
will get a single definite impression 
of the letter as a whole. 

You cannot obtain coherence un- 
less you first decide on your central 
thought and then keep that thought 
in the forefront of your mind 
throughout your letter. If you will 
do this, you will avoid digressions of 
all kinds. 

Notice the unity and the coherence 
of the following letter, and also all 
the points that have been considered 
above—the naturalness and dignity 
of style, the reference to specific 
matters, the “you” point of view, and 
the like: 


“Dear Sir: 


“We understand that you have the 
contract for the masonry and con- 
crete work on several new apart- 
ment houses on Ryder Street, Brook- 
lyn. It would, therefore, be to your 
advantage to know something about 
our new cement; Nonpareil is the 
name of it. 

“It was invented a few years ago, 
long enough for it to have been thor- 
oughly tried out, by a Western chem- 
ist, who for many years has been 


Pi 


P 


recognized as an expert in cements. Formo 


Wherever it has been used, it has [etter 


given splendid satisfaction.. Note 
what the large contracting firm of 
McNeff & Bryant says about it in 
the enclosed folder. 

“We plan to introduce Nonpareil 
Cement in the East, and we are sure 
it will be of advantage to contractors 
of the best reputation to give it a 
trial. 

“It is good business for us, there- 
fore, to make you a special offer if 
we can at once get an estimate of the 
quantity that you will probably need; 
and it will perhaps be good business 
for you to accept our offer, since we 
guarantee Nonpareil Cement as to its 
durability and strength, without any 
qualification whatsoever. — 

“Our representative will call upon 
you within a day or so to answer any 
questions that you may care to ask, 
and to submit forms of contract and 


guarantee. 


“Very truly yours, 
“NONPAREIL CEMENT CO., 
“By H. H. IVERS, 
“Sales Manager.” 


You can write letters like this if 
you merely put into practice the 
points set forth in this short article. 
What has been said is not theory; it 
has all been rroved to be true by 
resultful experience. 


For Every Accounting Student 


there is something new and interesting in each number of 


The Journal of Accountancy 


Have you seen the Journal—the national magazine of the 
American Association of Public Accountants? 


HERE is a Students’ Department, for instance, specially devoted 


to the very kind of questions that interest you. 


Each month 


problems which have been submitted to the editor are worked out, 
with explanations and comments on the principles involved. » 
Besides the Students’ Department, there are articles on account- 


ing subjects of current interest, written by men of ability and ex- 
perience, and covering all kinds of accounting questions. There is a 
world of practical information, in what these men have to say, of a 
kind you can seldom get in text books. 

Hundreds of accounting students read and study the Journal, and 
it is taken by all the leading accountants and well known firms. It 
benefits the leading men in your profession, and will be of the same 


benefit to you. 
Special Offer 


The regular price of the Journal is 30 cents per copy, or $3 a year. If you will send 
us a two-cent stamp to cover postage, however, we will mail you a sample copy 
without charge. As the nuruber of these is limited, please write at once. 

There is no condition attached to this offer, except that you be really interested 
in accounting werk. just say, “Send me a sample copy of the Journal, as offered in 
The Pace Student—and write promptly. 


The Journal of Accountancy 
12 


20 Vesey Street, New York 
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| Cour- 
tesy 


Will 


AY “Excuse me” and “Thank 

you” and “I will gladly find 
out,” and men will like you. If you 
can smile into the bargain, so much 
the better. When men like you, they are more 
apt to do business with you than with the other 
fellow. 

The same thing is true of the up-to-date busi- 
ness organization. The sun has set for all time 
on “The public be damned.” Along with it— 
praise Heaven!—has gone the pert, ‘““Who’s talk- 
in’?” of the gum-chewing telephone girl, and the 
surly, “Whatcha want?” of the slouchy office boy ; 
and almost gone is the snappy, ‘Can’t see him” 
of the glum-faced despot of the swivel chair. 

A new age has been ushered in—a new age 
and with it a new slogan, “The public be pleased.” 
And the public to-day means everybody—you 
and me and the bootblack, and the scrubwoman, 
and the ten-dollar clerk, not simply the man with 
a wad of yellow-backs in his hip pocket. 

I went into one of the biggest banks in New 
York a few days ago. I wanted to get a certain 
Vice-President, whom I didn’t know, to do some- 
thing for me. I wasn’t a depositor, and I had no 
intention of becoming one. 

A uniformed doorkeeper stepped up and said to 
me with a smile, “Pardon me, but is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” I told him I wanted 
to see Vice-President Hallett. “If you will be 
seated a minute,” he replied, “I will find out 
whether Mr. Hallett is disengaged.” “Disen- 
gaged,” mind you, not “will see you.” 

After five minutes Mr. Uniform came back and 
said, “Mr. Hallett is out of his office, but he is in 
the bank somewhere. I hope you won't get im- 
patient because I’ve sent a boy to tell him you 
would like to see him.” 

A little later I was talking to Mr. Hallett at 
his desk. His telephone rang three times, and 
each time he said to me, “Kindly excuse me just 
a minute.” Mr. Hallett waited-without a word of 
interruption till I was through. Then he made 
his decision—it was a turn-down, but not the 
kind of turn-down that bristles your hair and 
makes you sorry you were born a dog instead 
of aman. He gave his reasons, and very good 
reasons they were, as I had to admit. 

When I got up to leave, Mr. Hallett shook my 
hand, smiled a little, and said, “I’m sorry I’ve had 
to refuse your request. I’m greatly indebted to 
you, though, for thinking of me in this connec- 
tion; and I shall be glad to have you call again.” 
Indebted to me! Perhaps he didn’t mean it, but 
I’m mighty glad he said it. 

Some day I think I’ll open an account in that 


Open an bank. I already have two personal friends there 
Account —the doorkeeper and Vice-President Hallett. Pll 
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probably tell others about my call, 
too, for I like to relate happenings 
that boost my self-respect. 
Courtesy means putting the other 
fellow in the limelight. It means the desire to 
serve crystallized into the purpose to serve and 
into the actual rendering of service, whether in 
matters of trifling importance or in matters that 
involve millions and engage the most highly 
trained brain-power of the land. 

Courtesy begins in the heart and filters through 
the head and then guides the tongue in what it 
says and the hand in what it does. It may be 
artificial at first, but, nurtured, it blooms and 
blossoms and goes into the making of character. 

Show the public—the individual members of it, 
every one of them from the five-cent man to the 
fifty-thousand-dollar man—that you’re in busi- 
ness, first of all, to serve them as best you can. 
Keep the profit impression in the background. 
Then after a few years double your capitalization 
on your surplus. 

Cultivate courtesy. 
pays big dividends. 


It costs nothing, and it 


The Pace Standardized 
Courses 


-DAY these courses are given by means of 

a standardized text and standardized teach- 

ing procedures in fifty-four schools in forty-eight 

of the largest cities in the Wnited States. The 

Pace educational program, therefore, is country- 
wide in sweep. 


The active enrollment of students in evening 
class-sessions totals more than 4,000 ambitious 
men and women employed by day. 


This large enrollment—which is constantly in- 
creasing—is due to a system of instruction peda- 
gogically sound; text-material comprehensive but 
concise; application of theory to practice; corre- 
lation of the work in Accounting, Eco- 
nomics, Organization, and Finance; small class 


Law, 


groups; practicing lawyers and accountants as 
teachers; vocational counsel and assistance. 


PACE ©@ PACE 


Pace Standardized Courses in Accountancy, 
Business Administration, and English, 
in Residence and by Extension 


30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Develop- 
ment of 
Courtesy 


Voca- 


IX thousand two hundred and 
eighty-two (6282) persons—more 


tional than the total population of many a 


Guid- 
ance 


The Right 
Man and 
the Right 

Task 


‘The 
Misfit 


thriving city—during the past year 
have personally visited the Pace 
Agency for Placements, Inc., for ad- 
vice on vocational matters, for help 
in securing business positions suited 
to their mental capabilities and ex- 
perience, or for counsel in the selec- 
tion of employees. A bare fact, but 
the significance of it! 

Many of these persons were em- 
ployers whom bitter experience had 
taught the wasteful folly of relying 
upon snap judgment in the selection 
of men for important duties. Many 
were men who, after a routine busi- 
ness experience of several years, had 
at last found out that they did not 
like the work they were doing, and 
that by reason of temperament and 
particular mental attributes they were 
better adapted to some other kind 
of work. And many were young 
men just out of school or college, 
who were wise enough to seek ex- 
pert advice in the choice of a com- 
mercial career in which they would 
be most likely to achieve success. 

Each of these persons had the 
story of his own peculiar perplexi- 
ties and problems to tell—and very 
real and very characteristic of busi- 
ness conditions to-day were these 
perplexities and these problems; and 
each went away with his view-point, 
his perspective, and his directive en- 
ergies set aright by the calm coun- 
sel of men to whom the adjustment 
of the individual to the task is a labor 
of love and science rather than of 
financial profit. 

Holding court upon the business 
destinies of so many fellow mortals 
has brought to the Director of the 
Agency and his associates the right 
to enunciate an inflexible truth re- 
garding the relation of the human 
equation to modern business—the 
truth that commercial success for the 
organization and for the individual 
unit of the organization depends upon 
the selection of the right man for the 
right task, 


fl Bakes tragedy of the misfit in 
Business! If we run over the 
records of the Pace Agency, we shall 
realize as we have never realized be- 
fore that it is not lack of initiative or 
industry or desire for success which 
is responsible for the hundreds of 
thousands of men in this broad land 
of ours performing mere routine 
tasks year in year out, and vouch- 
safed only an occasional glimpse of 
Opportunity as she flits by to. seek 
out others for advancement. Rather, 
we shall see that the primary cause 
of a large percentage of the individual 
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failures or near-failures in business 
is that, owing to economic accidents 
of one kind or another, the organ- 
ization has ignorantly tried to jam a 
round peg into a square hole—and, 
at first, with no remonstrance from 
the peg. 

There are many kinds of work to 
be done in the Business world. Pro- 
moters we must have, and organizers 
and executives and salesmen and ac- 
countants and advertising men and 
engineers and efficiency experts and 
—but why go on? Within the indi- 
vidual lie dormant the attributes and 
the qualities that will make him do 
one kind of work far more enthusi- 
astically and far more effectively 
than he will another. Just as we 
are enjoined from trying to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear, just so 
we might well enjoin ourselves from 
even trying to make an accountant 
out of a man who would be a good 
salesman, or a publicity man out of a 
man who could be developed into an 


efficient office manager, or a financier 
out of a man to whom figures are 
mere arithmetical symbols and noth- 
ing more. The misfit in Business— 
especially in the groove positions—is 
still everywhere in evidence, be it said 
to our discredit; and it is so largely 
because of ignorance—ignorance on 
the part of the organization in ap- 
praising the potentialities of men, 
and ignorance on the part of the 
individual in appraising himself. 


yr there are signs that mod- 

ern Business is restlessly rous- 
ing itself from its apathetic slumber 
—signs that it is becoming sick and 
tired of the ever-recurring waste and 
arrested progress that the snap-judg- 
ment and by - luck - and - by - chance 
method of selecting men always en- 
tails. 

One of the most hopeful of these 
signs of a belated awakening is 6282 
persons—employers and employees— 
seeking from the same group of 
counsellors in one year that voca- 
tional advice and guidance which will 
effect an economic harmony between 
the task to be performed and the in- 
dividual entrusted with its fulfilment. 


Our Business 


Some wiseacre has said, “The things we dont 
know won't hurt us.”’ He should have said “wont 


help us,” 


To be progressive, one must be informed. The man who 
buys stationery, office supplies and printing, and hasn’t a 
full knowledge of Edward Kimpton Company’s Product 
and Service, is minus an inspiration that might add 


prestige to his publicity. 


We are wholesalers and manufacturing stationers of 
office supplies and devices, and make a specialty of cater- 
ing to those who appreciate Service, whether for a waste 
basket or a complete business system—selling goods that 
make “good”—and making “good” is our constant aim. 

We court an opportunity to demonstrate our service to 


you! May we do it? 


Edward Kimpton Company 
60 John Street, New York 


Manufacturers of 


Loose Leaf Record Books 
Loose Leaf Ledgers and Binders 
Stock and Special Form Sheets 


Corporation Minute Books and Outfits 
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Dewar Transparent Rulers 
Sanitary Paper Drinking Cups 
Hayne Suspended Ink-well 
Standard Calendar 


HENRY E. MENDES, C.P.A. (N. 
Y.), New York Institute of Ac- 
countancy 1911, who has been asso- 
ciated for several years with Touche, 
Niven & Co., Certified Public Ac- 
countants, 30 Broad St., New York, 
has been appointed manager of the 
new office of the firm recently estab- 
lished in St. Louis, 


B. C. WARD, C.P.A. (N. Y.), Ac- 
countancy Institute of Brooklyn 1910, 
is a member of the accounting staff 
of the State Board of Public Affairs 
of Wisconsin, which is engaged in re- 
vising the accounting methods and 
procedures of the various institutions 
in Wisconsin. 


GEORGE A. RUHL, C.P.A. (La.), 
Pace Institute of Accountancy, Ex- 
tension Division, 1915, was a success- 
ful applicant in the recent Louisiana 
C.P.A. Examinations. 


A. L. PHILBRICK, Ph.B. (Brown 
University), C.P.A. (Mo.), Pace In- 
stitute of Accountancy 1910, an- 
nounces that he has opened offices 
for the practice of Accountancy in 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Philbrick has 
accepted, as an incident to his prac- 
tice, a lectureship in accounting in 
Brown University. 


G. J. WEALE, Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, Extension Division, 1914, 
formerly of The Rail Joint Co., of 
Troy, N. Y., has accepted the posi- 
tion of auditor of The Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., of New Haven, 
Conn. 


GEORGE BAUER, C.P.A. (N. Y.), 
New York Institute of Accountancy 
1911, formerly of Niles & Niles, Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, New York, 
has resigned his position as auditor 
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of The Tidewater Oil Co., to take 
effect December 1, 1915. Mr. Bauer 
will open offices at 61 Broadway, 


New York, for the practice of Ac- 
countancy. 


RAYMOND A. REIK, C.P.A. (Md.), 
Baltimore Institute of Accountancy 
1915, was the only successful candi- 
date in the recent Maryland C.P.A. 
Examinations, 


WINFRED C. BROWN, New York 
Institute of Accountancy 1915, was 
honor man in the final examinations 
of the Pace Standardized Courses 
held in June. Mr. Brown’s average 
standing was 90.8%. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Brown began his 
work as a student in The Buffalo 
School of Accountancy, that he 
transferred later to the Accountancy 
Institute of Brooklyn, and that he 
again transferred to the New York 
Institute of Accountancy, where he 
completed his work. The transfers 
were made without interrupting his 
progress as a student because of the 
standardized text and teaching pro- 
cedures used in the schools. 


LEROY L. PERRINE, Ph.B. (Cor- 
nell University), B.C.S. (New York 
University), C.P.A. (N. Y.), New 
York Institute of Accountancy 1912, 
who for many years was a member 
of the staff of Haskins & Sells, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 30 Broad 
St., New York, is now a member of 
the accountancy staff of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Perrine is in charge of the work in- 
cident to the valuation of telephone 
properties, 


W. D. MACKEEN, C.P.A. (N. J.), 
Washington School of Accountancy 
1912, and A. W. STOVER, Ac- 
countancy Institute of Brooklyn, and 
DAYTON E. SMITH, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, have re- 
cently accepted positions on the staff 
of Charles Neville & Co., Certified 
Public Accountants, of Savannah and 
Jacksonville. Mr. MacKeen was for- 
merly a member of the staff of 
Harvey Chase & Co., Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, of Boston. Mr. 
MacKeen, in addition to his other 
duties, will lecture in The Chatham 
School of Accountancy of Savannah 
(Pace Standardized Courses), con- 
ducted by Charles Neville, Esq., 
C.P.A, 


J. H. WREN, C.P.A. (Va.), Wash- 
ington School of Accountancy 1914, 
Pace Institute of Accountancy, Ex- 
tension Division, 1915, who is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Searle & Nichol- 
son, Certified Public Accountants, 52 
Broadway, New York, was a success- 
ful candidate in the recent Virginia 
C.P.A. Examinations, 


CHARLES J. MAXCY, C.P.A. (N. 
Y.), Accountancy Institute of Brook- 
lyn 1911, and A. HOPHAM, C.P.A. 
(N.Y.), New York Institute of Ac- 
countancy 1913, have recently been 
elected members of the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, 


JAMES D. COWAN, B.S. (Prince- 
ton), C.P.A. (N.Y.), New York In- 
stitute of Accountancy 1912, who is 
in the service of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, was elected to 
membership in the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants in November, 


Pace Agency for Placements, Inc. 


E Pace Agency aims to perform a dis- 

tinct economic service to both the em- 

ployer and the man or the woman seeking 

a position, by bringing together the indi- 
vidual and the proper task. 

The Agency serves employers of all kinds 
—from the man conducting a small business 
to the gigantic corporation. 

The Agency, on the other hand, secures 
positions not only for highly trained men and 
women, but also for all other properly 


equipped persons, including high school and 
college graduates, who desire to enter busi- 
ness as their life work, and who need points 
of resultful approach. 

Last of all, whatever the Agency does or 
attempts to do is done in the spirit of honest 
service—the spirit which is constantly per- 
meating the processes of Organized Business 
of today,and which is steadily lifting purpose- 
ful employment in any ofits many channels to 
the dignity of a rightly respected profession. 


H. R. STUTSMAN, Director, 30 Church Street, New York 
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Pace 
Students 
at 

Work 


One « ‘TOM, you go over to the 
Young Hammond Building and see 
M if they have any vacant offices suit- 
&@M able for us, and Walter, you do the 
and same with the White Terminal.” It 
An- was the General Manager who spoke. 
In a short time clerk Tom had re- 
other turned. “Well,” said the General 
MC Manager, “any offices empty in the 
Hammond Building?” 
“No, sir,” replied Tom. 
thing is full.” 
“When will there be some vacan- 
cies?” 
“T don’t know, sir, I didn’t ask.” 
“Go back and find out. then.” 
Tom returned a second time. 
“The Duplex Adding Machine 
Company is going to move out on 
January 1st,” he volunteered. “The 
building superintendent says we can 
have their offices if we want them.” 
“Very good,” replied the General 
Manager. “What else did you learn 
about them—about the floor space, 
the exposure, and the rent, for ex- 
ample.” 
“I didn’t ask about those things,” 
said Tom, now thoroughly chagrined. 
“Go over again, then, and keep 
your wits about you this time,” di- 
rected the General Manager impa- 
tiently. 
So clerk Tom made his third trip, 
bringing back the information he had 
been told to get and nothing more. 


“Every- 


the meantime, clerk Walter had 
- returned. 
“There is one vacant suite of 
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offices in the White Terminal,” he 
reported, “but I don’t think they are 
suitable for us. They are on the 
third floor on the noisy side of the 
building, and they are dark. They 
cost just as much, though, as offices 
higher up and much more desirable. 

“The superintendent told me, after 
seeing that he couldn’t palm off the 
third floor space on me, that the Page 
Radiator Company on the twelfth 
floor north were going to move to 
another building on February lst. 
He didn’t seem anxious to show me 
the space, and so I insisted on see- 
ing it. 

“The offices are light and airy and 
quiet, and they are fully large enough 
for our purposes. I have a chart here 
showing the distribution of floor 
space and its cost. The cost per 
square foot is increased, beginning 
with the thirteenth floor; so I think 
this space is about the cheapest in 
the building, all things considered. 

“Besides, at the end of the hall are 
several small offices which I think 
we could get hold of if our needs 
warrant expansion. 

“The management will not give a 
month’s rent free, but they will make 
all the alterations we wish, provided 
we sign a three-years’ lease. I sug- 
gest that you personally look the 
space over; it seems like a bargain 
to me.” 


PurTEEN years have gone by. 

Clerk Tom is still clerk Tom— 
with a different concern because he 
had “no opportunity” in his first po- 
sition. 

Clerk Walter prints on his business 
cards “Walter J. Mills, Assistant 
General Manager.” He is with the 
same concern still. 


Being born a certain kind of man 
is one thing; being developed into a 
certain kind of man isa very differ- 
ent thing. ‘Take stock of what you 
are by birth, but pin most of your 
faith upon what you can develop 
yourself into by intelligent observa- 
tion, systematic study, hard work, 
and practical experience. 


UBLIC BUDGETS are treated 

intensively in the November An- 
nal of The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. There 
are twenty-five articles by well- 
known authorities, aggregating 276 
pages, and in addition there is a val- 
uable bibliography on the subject of 
National, State, County and Munici- 
pal Budgets. The price of the Annal 
is $1. Students especially interested 
in Municipal Accounting should add 
to their libraries this work on Pub- 
lic Budgets. The address of the 
Academy is, The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 36th 
and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. 


The Pace Student is indebted to 
Charles Leach & Son, of New York, 
for its typographical design. 


Do you read Tue ANNALIST? 


? ‘HIS weekly journal of finance, commerce and economics, care- 
fully supplements the text-book of the student by presenting 


the current news of the business and financial world in an inter- 
esting and comprehensive manner. Over 2,000 students of banking 
and economics read The Annalist every week. It will interest you. 


Let us tell you of the Special Club Subscription 
Rate for Students. Sample copy on request 
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1 THIRD of your time for work, a 
third for personal use and pleas- 
ure, and a third for sleep,” said a 
vocational counselor recently in 
talking to an interested group of 
| students, educators, and business 
| men. “This is approximately the 
7 } division of your time which a 
modern business organization forces upon you 
when you enter its employ. 

“An employee’s work-time—the time he mar- 
kets for a wage or a salary return—he spends in 
performing specific duties 
definitely mapped out by 
men higher up in the con- 
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doors of opportunity,” continued the speaker, Produc- 
“you will usually find it to be an intelligent use tive 
of these spare hours—hours that for want of a Use of 


better name you can call your personal overtime. 
Lincoln studied law while doing manual work. 
Edison conducted scientific experiments while 
working as a telegrapher. Gladstone, though 
without the spur of poverty, utilized every spare 
minute in research work and study. These men 
and thousands of others who have achieved 
substantial success have moved forward be- 
cause of the intelligent conservation of their per- 
sonal overtime. 

“You can lay it down asa 
vocational principle, there- 


cern. He has very little Merton C. Robbins, B.S. fore, that your personal ef- 

freedom of action in the Biogeabhical Sketch fectiveness, and consequent- 

average business position; Behe ly your measure of business 
age 


his duties are specific; the 


amount of his work is Acquisition ¢ LegalKnowledge 


by Chas, A. Pace, of the 
New York Bar 


Page 22 
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gauged; and he is compelled 
to measure up to a reason- 
able standard of accomplish- 
ment. His freedom of action 
is curtailed; he must report 
ata certain hour and stop at , 
a certain hour; he is not al- 
lowed to change the charac- 
ter of his work or even to 
move his desk or to change 
the form of a letter un- 
less he secures permission. 

“There are various de- 
grees in this curtailment of personal liberty and 
choice, but it amounts substantially to the sur- 
render of a third of a man’s time to the domina- 
tion of others. Even if a man changes his posi- 
tion, as he may, he merely substitutes one set 
of conditions for another much like it. 

“The demands of sleep exact as heavy a toll 
upon a man’s time as does the business organiza- 
tion—usually seven or eight hours. Thus, gen- 


‘erally speaking, a man has real freedom of action 


during about one third of his time—the part of 
his waking hours that is not sold to an organ- 
ization. 

“When you look diligently for the lever with 
which the successful man has pried open the 
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success, will, in the long run, 
depend upon the hours that 
you spend away from your 
work, rather than upon the 
hours that you spend in your 
. work. Very seldom will you 
be able to reach any position 
of consequence in modern 
business by using only the 
hours of an ordinary busi- 
ness day.” 

“But,” broke in a young 
student, “should not this 
time be devoted to rest and 
recreation? It seems to me 
that a man can do better work if he permits his 
mind to relax.” 

“There is a theory, of course,” replied the vo- 
cational counselor, “that these golden hours 
should be devoted solely to recreation—to the 
theatre and the card table, to a hokby of one kind 
or another, to athletic games and contests. Such 
diversions are justifiable. They are a matter of 
right, and a certain expenditure of time in one or 
all of them is pgoper. If, however, you fail to 
use a reasonable part of this personal overtime 
for your own business advancement, you soon 
lose control of your own business future, and you 
find yourself drifting upon the business sea with- 
out engine or rudder. 
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“T know these conclusions are cor- 
rect. It follows, then, that the prob- 
lem of personal effectiveness is a 
matter of laying out and carrying 
out a program for the use of these extra and 
available hours. Industry and intelligence in the 
work of the business day are, of course, taken 
for granted. 

“Now, don’t misunderstand me, gentlemen; 
mere work—work in itself—will not increase 
anyone’s opportunity for success. Many a lum- 
ber-jack spends hour after hour in carving cedar 
fans or in making ornaments from bone. Just so, 
many a business man fritters away precious hours 
on experiments or studies that can not in the 
nature of things help him in a business way. 
Suppose you are a stenographer earning $25 a 
week. Suppose you have a wife and two chil- 
dren. If you spend your off hours in the study 
of Greek mythology or in piano practice, you will 
not be increasing your earning power. 

“Many a man starts a small business aside from 
his regular employment. Perhaps he engages in 
farming or chicken raising, or in some other oc- 
cupation, with the impression that he can succeed 
in it and in his regular business calling at the 
same time. Not one man in a thousand is big 
enough to do both. One occupation or the other 
suffers, and usually both, and you develop a men- 
tal irritation which is likely to cut you away from 
all the legitimate pleasures and joys of life. 

“No; you must plan your time—the entire 
twenty-four hours of it—rationally, for eating, 
dressing, bathing, legitimate recreation, sleeping, 
and the like. The time available you must 
spend in the steady, consistent pursuit of some- 
thing that has a bearing on your future success. 
If you are in business for yourself, you will in- 
evitably devote a part of this time to your busi- 
ness; that is, you will probably work ten, twelve, 
or fourteen hours each business day, instead of 
eight. If you are in professional practice, you 
may properly enough devote a certain part of 
your time each day to-writing, lecturing, or sing- 
ing, say—some avocation that will bring you to 
the favorable attention of persons who may in 
due course of time come to you for professional 
advice or assistance. 

“If you are a member of a business organiza- 
tion, you will usually find that the best way of 
using your spare time lies in taking up a definite 
course of study under competent instructors. If 
you select these subjects intelligently, they will 
have a technical vocational bearing directly re- 
lated to the business position which you hold, or 
to which you aspire; or possibly they will be sub- 
jects of a general academic character in which 
you know yourself to be deficient. There are 
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other possible avenues for increas- 
ing your business capacity, of course. 
In most cases, though, if you are an 
organization employee, you will be 
forced to take up courses of study as the most 
resultful means of promoting your business 
success.” : 

“How much time,” asked another member of 
the group, “should the average young man spend 
each day in study?” 

“There is no average young man,” answered 
the counselor. “Each person is an individual and 
must be so considered. If you are a young man 
with a weak physique, you will probably find that 
your business position strains you to the utter- 
most. Your problem, therefore, at this stage of 
your development, is one of health and strength, 
and the hours under your control you should de- 
vote to rest and exercise that will build up your 
body and your mind as a basis for greater mental 
effort in the future. 

“Don’t forget this fact, however, that not one 
young man in a hundred who is working in a 
business organization is carrying a load that is 
anywhere near his full capacity. As a matter of 
fact, the boy or the girl who is doing good work 


in a high school carries a much heavier load, as a. 


general rule, than the young man holding an ordi- 
nary business position. Every one of us possesses 
a tremendous amount of capacity for added work. 
Not one man in a hundred lets himself out in 
business as he would if he were training for an 
ordinary athletic contest. 

“With all these things in mind, I am of opin- 
ion that the time for purposeful overtime em- 
ployment should not be less than six hours a 
week for a period of forty weeks during the cal- 
endar year. On the other hand, the maximum 
should be fifteen hours a week extended not be- 
yond a period of forty weeks during any twelve 
months. The six-hour load, which is equivalent 
to three nights of study for two hours a night, or 
one hour during each business day, is a compara- 
tively light one; and usually it can be saved from 
the reading of parts of newspapers that give no 
adequate return, or from the reading of trashy 
novels. 

“The other extreme—fifteen hours a week—is 
a rather heavy load. In order to carry it, a man 
must have a fairly strong mind and body, with 
plenty of will power to drive himself during the 
early stages of his study. In practice it often 
works out that a man commences with a light 
load and increases it as his capacity and enjoy- 
ment develop. 

“I specify forty weeks as the maximum period 
during the calendar year. My observations, 
which extend over thousands of cases, lead me to 
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the Accountancy profession 
and in the Business World to-day 


‘nted 2re countless numbers of men who 


have made good - men whose ca- 
reers contain more inspirational val- 
ue to young men than will be found 
in all the general talks and addresses 
on success ever composed. It is 
these men, who, by reason of what 
they have done rather than what 
they have said, prove that the day 
of Business opportunity, instead of 
waning, is just dawning. 


You will be glad to become ac- 
quainted with some of these men. 
Knowing them, if only through their 
Photographs and short sketches of 
their business careers, you will be 
able to reach accurate conclusionsas 
to what the Business Worlddemands 
of the men it would advance to posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, and 
financial reward. 


Turn, therefore, every month to 
the Who’s Who page in The Pace 
Student, and add to your acquaint- 
ance men who by their own efforts 
have hewn out for themselves ex- 
ceptional business success. 


How shall a man—particularly a 
young man of ambition and seri- 
ous mind—succeed in business? There 
is no rule, of course, that applies to 
every one with equal force. In Mr. 
Robbins’s case, and in the case of 
scores of other successful business 
men that I know, success has been 
due to brains, personality, hard work, 
and opportunity. Mr, Robbins—if he 
talks to you about himself at all, 
which is doubtful—will gloss over 
the first three success elements and 
tell you that he has been exception- 
ally fortunate in respect to the op- 
portunities that have come to him. 
But what is opportunity? Many 
men of brains work hard, day in and 
day out, rendering a faithful and hon- 
est service, and opportunity appar- 
ently passes them by without a 
glance. To be able to see oppor- 
tunity, whatever her guise or dis- 
guise; to be able to develop the ini- 
tiative, the foresight, the courage, 
the personality, in order to make her 
sweep you along in her train—to be 
able to do these things is to open 
wide the door to business success. 
This is the story of Mr. Robbins’s 
business career—one opportunity 
after another observed or created 
and then taken full advantage of. 
After graduating from the University 
of Vermont in 1898 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Civil En- 
gineering and with election to mem- 
bership in the scholarship society of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Robbins served 
in the Spanish-American war as bat- 
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talion adjutant of the First Vermont 
Regiment. 

Mr. Robbins then elected to take 
up business as his life work. For a 
time he was in the employ of an 
advertising agency. He soon gave 
up this occupation, however, to be- 
come Western Manager of the En- 
gineering News, where he remained 
for eight years, bringing the busi- 
ness in his field up from a total of 
$10,000 to $65,000 a year. He then 
became Vice-President of the com- 
pany publishing the American Archi- 
tect and Municipal Journal and En- 


Merton C. Robbins, B.S. 


General Manager, The Iron Age 
Vice-President, Federal Printing Co. 


gineering, and managed the western 
office of those publications for two 
years. His next position was that of 
Advertising Manager of the Class 
Journal Company of New York, 
which publishes Automobile, Motor 
Age, and other papers connected with 
the automobile industry. 

The year 1910, however, brought 
Mr. Robbins his greatest opportunity. 
At that time he entered the service 
of the David Williams Company as 
Manager of The Iron Age. Since 
January 1, 1912, he has been a Di- 
rector and the General Ilanager of 
all the publications of that company. 

Opportunity has further decreed 
that Mr. Robbins develop rapidly 
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into a man of varied interests. He is 
a member of the Military Order of 
Foreign Wars, an organization com- 
posed of officers who have served in 
the foreign wars of the United States. 
He is a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Pace Agency for Place- 
ments, Inc., a service organization 
that endeavors to bring together the 
right man and the right position. He 
is Vice-President and Director of the 
Federal Printing Company, which 
does a general printing business to 
the extent of $1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Robbins was one of the or- 
ganizers and is a member of the 
Board of Control of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation, an organiza- 
tion composed of more than eight 
hundred publishers, advertisers, and 
advertising agents, the purpose of 
which is to audit and guarantee he 
circulation statements of newspapers, 
magazines, and publicziions of vari- 
ous kinds. He is also ex-President 
of the New York Trade Press Asso- 
ciation, an organization composed of 
seventy-five of the leading trade pa- 
pers of the East—an honor that testi- 
fies to Mr. Robbins’s high rank in 
the opinion of his trade associates. 

Such has been Mr. Robbins’s career 
up to the present time. He is not 
yet forty and still enjoys the mental 
and physical health of a man whose 
life, both in business and in private, 
is clean and sanely ordered. What 
opportunity has still in store for Mr. 
Robbins, only the future will disclose. 
If, however, what has already come 
to pass be any criterion of judgment, 
Mr. Robbins is destined to attain 
even greater business success. Op- 
portunity has tested his mettle to her 
full satisfaction; and she knows that 
every task, no matter how compli- 
cated and difficult to accomplish, to 
which he addresses himself at her 
behest, he will carry out with force- 
ful initiative, trained intelligence, and 
broad perspective. 


PERCIVAL G. BIXBY, Buffalo, 
N. Y., announces the dissolution of 
the Accountancy firm of Chamber- 
lain & Bixby. Mr. Bixby has taken 
over all the work of the firm and 
will practice in the offices formerly 
occupied by the firm in the Ellicott 
Square Building, Buffalo. 


A. P. WARD, L. G. FISHER, C.P. 
A., H. L. CARPENTER, C.P.A., and 
A. L. PHILBRICK, C.P.A. (Mo.), 
have associated under the firm name 
of WARD, FISHER, CARPENTER 
& PHILBRICK for the general prac- 
tice of Accountancy, with offices at 
535 Grosvenor Building, Providence, 
ReaD: 
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HE theory involved in closing 

a set of books is, after all, a 
very simple matter. In order to 
show financial position, we must 
have recorded all assets and all liabilities. If the 
balances of the accounts as shown by the trial 
balance do not include all assets and all liabilities, 
entries must be passed to bring the items that do 
not appear into the accounts. Thus, if interest 
has accrued in favor of the business, asset value 
to its amount must be set up and the proper nom- 
inal account credited. On the other hand, if a 
liability exists, it must be brought in and the 
proper account set up, as, for example, would 
be the case when Rent is charged and a liability 
credited to record the cost of rent which has not 
been paid. An entry to bring into the accounts 
an asset or liability may not involve a nominal 
element, as would be the case when an entry is 
made to record an asset, such as merchandise 
which is purchased on credit. If all the assets and 
liabilities are brought in, however, the nominal 
elements, debit and credit, that are essential to 
a full presentation of the transactions will neces- 
sarily be set up. 

It is not enough that entries should be made 
recording the transactions, for real and nominal 
elements may be confused by the progress of the 
business. For example, equipment may be re- 
corded at its cost value, and a nominal element 
may work into the account by reason of the wast- 
ing of the asset that we call depreciation. Asa 
further example, insurance may be charged with 
an amount that represents the full cost, and at the 
time of closing the books the balance may repre- 
sent partly insurance that has expired and partly 
insurance that is still to run. In fact, in many of 
the accounts a division has to be made between 
real and nominal elements. 

The steps, therefore, consist in bringing into 
the accounts a record of all transactions, which 
must include all the elements necessary to deter- 
mine financial position, and in segregating the 
nominal elements so that they may be closed out 
and the assets and liabilities made available for 
presentation in a financial statement. 

With these basic principles in mind, the work 
of actually collecting the nominal balances in a 
profit and loss account and of adjusting the sur- 
plus or the capital account, can be carried out 
with sureness and despatch. 


PACE 


HE full theory of Double Entry requires that 
there shall be a record of all assets and all 
liabilities. The record, therefore presupposes an 
entry at the time of acquiring each asset and an 
entry at the time of its sale or extinction. This 
holds true in all double-entry practice. In the 
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case of merchandise transactions, 
ENT however, as they are ordinarily han- 
dled in a trading concern, upon 
the sale and transfer of an asset we 
credit a merchandise or sales account at the full 
selling price, but we fail to make an accounting 
record of the cost of the asset that has gone out. 
In order to determine the asset value on hand 
at the conclusion of the accounting period, we 
resort to the single-entry expedient of making an 
inventory. To this extent, therefore, double- 
entry bookkeeping reverts to what in principle is 
single entry. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this expedient is justified in the great 
majority of retail trading concerns, for the reason 
that the inventory procedure when properly car- 
ried out gives a reasonable security and control 
of the assets at considerably less labor and cost 
than would be the case if the full double-entry 
method were carried out when sales are made. 

In the case of trading concerns that actually do 
record the cost price of goods sold, as is gener- 
ally true in jewelry stores, and in the case of 
complete stores records in manufacturing enter- 
prises, the procedure is entirely on a double-entry 
basis, and physical inventories are taken merely 
as a check against the accuracy of the double- 
entry records. 


ALUE, it should be remembered, is a mat- 

ter of opinion and judgment. The more 
numerous the sales of a particular asset, the more 
uniformity of opinion there will be as to its value. 
Thus, there are innumerable daily transactions in 
wheat, stated in respect to the bushel; and there 
is on any given day a very general acceptance of 
the current market value of wheat. On the other 
hand, there is no such general opinion in respect 
to a tract of real estate or the worth of a business, 
which is not subject to constant sale and trans- 
fer. In stating the worth of assets of a particu- 
lar concern, therefore, we must proceed largely 
upon judgment exercised concerning the present 
condition and the probable future use of the 
assets for the purposes for which they were ac- 
quired. There will always be more difficulty in 
respect to capital assets than in respect to current 
assets, because the latter, being held for realiza- 
tion purposes, are more closely associated with 
market conditions. 


ARE should be taken to distinguish between 

legitimate rules of technique and the techni- 
cal idiosyncrasies of the particular accountant. 
Thus, one may accent as a fundamental rule of 
technique that all possible mathematical calcula- 
tions shall be made in accounting statements. 
For example, we should deduct the amount for 


Value 


ports 


reserve for depreciation or for losses 
in the collection of accounts re- 
ceivable and carry out the net 
amounts at which the _ respective 
assets are valued for the purpose of the balance 
sheet. 

We must not conclude, however, that a particu- 
lar form must be used for all purposes. It is not 
always necessary, for example, to state the cur- 
rent assets and the current liabilities first in a 
balance sheet, or to display the items in opposi- 
tion or in running form, or to use certain rulings 
to fill blank spaces. Fortunately, we have in Ac- 
countancy a science flexible enough to state busi- 
ness conditions and progress in a variety of ways, 
and it often happens that a treatment that would 
be ideal in one case would not be ideal for a 
different set of circumstances. 


HE business man as well as the accountant 

should never mistake morocco leather and 
baby ribbon for real, usable information that can 
be utilized for business purposes. A certain style 
and finish in reports are desirable, particularly in 
respect to stationery, typewriting, and presenta- 
tion, but the real worth of a report lies in the 
clearness with which significant business facts 
are presented. 


N an address before the members of the New 

York State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, at their meeting on December 13th 
last, on the subject of Accounts of Institutions, 
Mr. Homer S. Pace pointed out, among other 
things, certain steps that are preliminary to the 
installation of an accounting system in an insti- 
tution, as follows: 

“First, in the case of a large institution I insist 
upon the employment of a competent business 
agent or secretary. This employee must be some- 
thing more than a mere bookkeeper; he must un- 
derstand modern accounting, the treatment of 
stores and inventories, and the handling of funds, 
and especially he must have the general business 
training that will enable him to assume responsi- 
bility for all the business transactions incident to 
the conduct of the institution. He must have, 
moreover, sufficient tact to secure from his fellow 
workers in the institution, who are not likely to 
be particularly well trained in accounting or busi- 
ness procedures, all necessary co-operation and 
support. Without such technical support, the ac- 
countant who attempts to bring order into the 
accounting and business affairs of an institution 
will almost surely fail. 

“Secondly, a definite plan of organization must 
be worked out, with provision for all necessary 
departments and managerial contacts. After pre- 
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executive head of the institution 
and his associates for discussion. In practice i 
is often necessary to work over the organization 
plan three or four times before the final one is 
decided upon. 


“A consideration of the fundamental plan of 
organization oftentimes develops the fact that the 
by-laws and even the constitution are entirely in- 
adequate for the developed state of the institu- 
tion. Very often there is found a survival of by- 
laws originally intended for work of the magni- 
tude of a literary society or a sewing circle. We 
often find that the treasurer is charged with the 
responsibility of keeping the accounts in his own 
person. At this juncture steps should be taken 
to bring the constitution and the by-laws into 
conformity with the scheme of organization that 
is adopted. 


“Coincident with the adoption of the plan of 
organization, conferences should be held with the 
executive head of the institution and his asso- 
ciates, in order that all responsible officials may 
be familiar with the progress of the work and the 
changes that are made. Opposition will almost 
always result if changes in method are imposed 
without such a full understanding on the part of 
the various workers. The accountant may very 
easily arouse opposition that will defeat his plans 
unless he uses the accepted institutional plan of 
conferences to secure co-operation and support. 
As a matter of fact, I am a great believer in this 
plan of work, even in the commercial organiza- 
tion. In the management of employees of intelli- 
gence, the self-respect of the individual is saved 
and his good-will secured by a consultation with 
him before a change in methods is imposed upon 
him. Incidentally, much valuable information 
and help are secured by the accountant in plan- 
ning the improved methods. In the institution, 
particularly, the conference plan is an essential 
to success. 


“Upon the basis of these preliminaries, the ac- 
countant proceeds in his work by constructing a 
chart of accounts based on the managerial lay- 
out adopted in the plan of organization.” 


BALANCE SHEET is an expression of 

judgment—judgment, among other things, 
as to the value of plant and equipment, the value 
of stock and the value of receivables. An account- 
ant’s certificate, therefore, should state that, in 
his judgment, the Balance Sheet presents the 
financial condition of the firm or company at the 
date specified. 


liminary investigation, an organiza- Ac- 
tion chart in graphic form should count- 
be prepared and submitted to the 17& 
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N opening this De- 
| partment, which 
will be devoted 
largely to the dis- 
cussion of the Rudiments of 
Law and to the solution of 
practical legal propositions, we 
can to advantage consider in the 
first Bticle (1) the material and educational ad- 
vantages to be derived from a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject; and (2) the difficulties that 
beset us in acquiring such knowledge. 

1. The applicant for admission to the profes- 
sion of Certified Public Accountant must pass an 
examination which is virtually as thorough and 
severe as Bar examinations. The authors of Ac- 
countancy legislation have invariably recognized 
Law as one of the basic subjects to be studied. 
For this reason, if for no other, the student who 
expects to énter the practice of Accountancy as a 
profession must include in his study for prepara- 
tion a thorough course in Law. 

The student is not required, it is true, to sub- 
mit to examinations in order to enter or to ad- 
vance in the profession of Business, in which, by 
the way, there is to-day an exceptional opportun- 
ity for properly trained men and women. Never- 
theless, it is self-evident that, in order to achieve 
commercial success, one must know the legal 
powers given to individuals, firms, and associa- 
tions engaged in Business, and the legal limita- 
tions imposed upon them. 

A far greater value, however, comes from the 
development of the student of Law into a thinker 
and reasoner, for training in the Law insures 
larger, better, and more satisfactory results in all 
lines of activity—accounting, general business, 
domestic, social, and religious. One of my favor- 
ite authors has so truthfully and forcefully stated 
the benefits to be derived from including the Ele- 
ments of Law as a part of one’s general education 
program that I quote his language, with the in- 
junction that you read it carefully. In his intro- 
ductory lecture to a class of students in a law 
school many years ago he said: 

“T shall consider you as having one of two ob- 
jects in view: either to make the law a regular 
profession, or to acquaint yourself with its ele- 
ments as a part of your general education. It is 
a matter of surprise as well as regret that the 
number of persons of the latter description is not 
greater, but I trust that public sentiment is 
changing on this subject. 

“T think I perceive a manifest tendency towards 
a more general acquisition of legal information 
among persons who never design to be profes- 
sional lawyers; and I rejoice at the prospect, for 
there is no branch of knowledge so essential to 
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the proper discharge of the various 
duties of a citizen. This is espe- 
cially true with respect to American 
citizens, whose high prerogative it 
is, by virtue of the doctrine of universal suffrage, 
to have a direct and personal participation in all 
public affairs. Surely that man is not fit to be the 
maker or the guardian of laws, who has never 
been educated in their first principles. 

“But apart from public and patriotic consider- 
ation, self-interest should induce every man to 
understand his own rights and obligations. This 
proposition is almost too clear to need enforce- 
ment. As the subjects of law, certainly, if not as 
the makers, all ought to know enough to avoid its 
penalties and to reap its benefits. Unquestion- 
ably, on the score of practical utility no kind of 
knowledge can stand higher; for it comes into 
immediate application almost every hour we live. 
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2. The lack of legal knowledge on the part 
of so many laymen is doubtless largely due to the 
laborious and never-ending study necessary to 
wade through the mass of books and reports in 
order to discover the comparatively few princi- 
ples, which, properly arranged, we call the science 
of Law. To add to the burden, many of the 
technical terms used are in French, Saxon, and 
Latin; and even in the use of English no effort 
is made for simplicity in statement. 

The search for simple and adequate texts has 
been, going on for many years. The following 
course of study was prescribed some two hun- 
dred years ago by an eminent English jurist for 
the seeker after legal information: 

“Read Wood’s Institute cursorily, and for ex- 
planation of same, Jacobs’s Law Dictionary. 
Next, strike out what lights you can from 
Bohun’s Institutio Legalis, and Jacobs’s Practic- 
ing Attorneys’ Companion, and the like, helping 
yourself by indexes. Then read and consider 
Littleton’s Tenures without notes, and abridge 
it. Then venture upon Coke’s Commentaries. 
After reading it once read it again, for it will re- 
quire many readings. Abridge it; commonplace 
it; make it your own; apply to it all the faculties 
of your mind. Then read Sergeant Hawkins, to 
throw light on Lord Coke. Then read Wood 
again to throw light on Sergeant Hawkins, and 
then read the statutes at large to throw light on 
Wood.” 

Later came the commentaries of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, and with it relief from such prescrip- 
tions as the foregoing; and since his time almost 
numberless works have been produced covering 
the different subjects of the law. Many of them 
are excellent for their purposes, that is, as refer- 
ence books for the lawyer, and as helps for the 


student whose life is to be devoted ‘The he can to-day in different schools 
to the acquisition and exposition of “ACE STUDENT secure a working knowledge of the 
legal lore. The layman, however, science, which, as herein stated, 
whose main effort is to be directed will be of great value to him from 
along other channels, although in the full accom- every viewpoint. 
plishment of that effort a knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of law is essential, refuses to expend the THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILAN- 
time and energy necessary to acquire suchknowl- THROPY, the well-known training school for 
edge in the usual and accepted way. social workers, which is closely affiliated with 
Of recent years great strides have been made Columbia University, reports that more than 
in the preparation of texts and courses which 2000 persons have been registered in the School, 
give the fundamental principles of the science and states further: “The year 1915-6 opens auspi- 
and the statutes of the state having to do with ciously, with a Second Year class of seventeen 
commercial undertakings, and which develop the and an entering class of about fifty registered for 
reasoning powers of the student from the legal full work—a group remarkably homogeneous 
viewpoint. with respect to enthusiasm and eagerness, advan- 
It is fair to assume that the graduates of such tageously varied as to amount and character of 
courses acquire as firm a grasp of the principles experience, special gifts, and individual inter- 
of the law and of the statute law, as do the grad-_ ests.” 
uates of law schools. The former will never com- 
pete with the latter, however,,for the life of the An Accountant who recently accepted a posi- 
practicing lawyer is a search for precedent, for tion as Auditor of a leading film corporation, 
decisions overruling that precedent, and for de- rather drily sums up his general impressions of 
cisions that will help him to maintain the prece- the film and moving picture business, by the 
dent when its correctness is attacked in court. statement that it is “informal.” Truly so. We 
Although the business man cannot hope for legal must remember, however, that it takes years to 
development equal to that of the trained lawyer, organize and standardize a new industry. 
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Training for Managerial Positions 
Midwinter Class Lecture Groups 


us over fifty prominent Associations, Schools, and Colleges, and in the largest Business 

Organizations in America, more than 4,000 employed men and women are increasing 
their capacity for executive work by studying the Pace Standardized Course in Account- 
ancy and Business Administration. They are securing a usable knowledge of Accounting, 
of Law, of Organization, and of Finance. 


Hundreds of others will enroll at the beginning of the winter Semester. The students 
in the new classes will receive the same fundamental instruction as has been given to 
the students who enrolled in the classes that started last September and October. 


If you desire to prepare yourself for larger opportunities in Business, do not delay 
making your enrollment. Text material for individual study should be secured as early 
as possible. Class sessions will start soon in all the Schools. The dates for the midwinter 
opening lectures, in twelve of the fifty schools, are: 


Accountancy Institute of Brooklyn, Feb. 1 New York Institute of Accountancy, Jan. 28 
Buffalo School of Accountancy, Jan. 28 Pace Institute of Accountancy, Baltimore, Feb. 3 
Chicago School of Accountancy, Feb. 3 Pace Institute of Accountancy, Boston, Jan. 25 
Cleveland School of Accountancy, Jan. 31 Pace Institute of Accountancy, New York, Jan. 27 
Detroit School of Accountancy, Heb. 1 St. Louis School of Accountancy, Feb. 4 
Newark School of Accountancy, Jan. 31 Washington School of Accountancy, Feb. 4 
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Edi- 
torial 
Is an 


Audit 
Justified? 


S a professional audit of your or- 

ganization justified? If you are a 
proprietor or a stockholder or a di- 
rector or an employee, we say yes. 

If you are a proprietor, you need the review of 
your affairs by a disinterested person who, with- 
out prejudice or self-interest, will give you a view 
of transactions as they have occurred and of 
conditions as they exist. You owe such a re- 
view to your employees as well, because many 
a man has become a defaulter on account of 
the lax supervision and inspection of his em- 
ployer. 

If you are a stockholder, the same reasons that 
apply to the proprietor exist. There is the addi- 
tional reason that the stockholder in many cases 
is not in direct contact with business affairs, and 
when he inspects statements of corporation offi- 
cials, he is relying upon information of persons 
whose interest it is to make 
the most favorable showing 
possible. 

If you are a director, you 
occupy a position of trust, 
and you are in duty bound 
to take ordinary business 
precautions in the interest of 
the people whom you repre- 
sent. Failure to take advan- 
tage of the safeguard of an 
audit would be of the same 
nature as a failure to take 
out fire insurance or to bond 
emptoyees who are entrust- 
ed with the handling of 
money. 

If you are not a proprie- 
tor, a director, or a stock- 
holder, but an employee 
charged with the keeping of 
accounts or the managing of a department or an 
entire business, we say that you are entitled to 
have your work reviewed periodically and an 
official determination made that everything is in 
order. No sensible executive desires to have years 
of unverified transactions back of him. 

All these reasons and a hundred more sup- 
port the attitude of the thorough-going modern 
business man who looks upon the professional 
auditing of accounts in the same way as he does 
upon insurance or any other expense incurred for 
the protection of his business. 

Many a man will read this, employer or em- 
ployee, who is in a position by aggressive action 
to cause an audit to be made that would 
otherwise be omitted. We urge such action 
aS a movement toward better and safer busi- 
ness. 


THE PACE 
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tional movement—a worthy but 
tardy attempt on the part of Society to control 
brute strength and the passions by the develop- 
ment of the mind. Great, brawny men, black and 
white, may there be seen struggling with pointer 
and chart to decipher such educational enigmas 
as “cat” and “dog.” It is little wonder that the 
illiterates, who make up a considerable percent- 
age of the prison population, break the rules of 
a society that is educated above them. The stu- 
dent who works under happier circumstances is 
bound to have a sympathetic interest in the edu- 
cational efforts of those who are serving prison 
sentences; and he may even derive from their 
courage and cheerfulness a certain measure of 
help in his own problems. How can an employed 
man who feels that his edu- 
cational work imposes a 
heavy burden fail to renew 
his courage when he reads 
the following paragraph 
written by Clinton Prisoner 
No. 11997 and published in 
the Sing Sing Prison maga- 
zine, The Star of Hope: 
“No matter what a man’s 
environments are, if he will 
set his mind to studying, he 
will accomplish something. 
If a man, no matter how old 
he is, will say, ‘I will get it,’ 
and not ‘I can’t,’ that man 
will count. The more I study 
the more I want to study.” 


STUDENT 


OU know him, and you 
Ve glad to know him— 
the man who smiles his way into your private 
office past your telephone girl, past your office 
boy, past your secretary even. Friendly and 
human is that smile of his, which dances in his 
eye, flickers about his mouth, and mellows the 
tones of his voice. It is a smile that symbolizes 
self-confidence, optimism, and knowledge of men 
and their needs. 

Your impatience melts away despite your un- 
answered mail; your reserve thaws out a little; 
your frazzled nerves are soothed. You listen— 
psychologically you wish to listen, you must 
listen; and as you listen, you relax, and then— 
you smile yourself. He has sense—the man with 
the smile. He does not stay too long. Ina sen- 
tence or two he stirs your interest in his proposi- 
tion. Then he asks you—smilingly—to fix a date 
when he can explain it in detail to you. A rea- 


ISIT the school room in Sing Cline 
Sing Prison if you wish to No. — 
study a unique phase of the educa- 11,997 
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sonable request, you smilingly con- 
cede, and you grant it, noting the 
day and the hour on your appoint- 
ment pad. The prices, the quality 
of his goods, and the service will be satisfactory— 
that is taken for granted. This being true, you 
will give him your business, or a part of it any- 
way, for you like him—down deep you like that 


smile of his. 
E protest vigorously against a vicious mis- 
/ V/ representation of the business man—a mis- 
representation that is taking place thousands of 
times in American cities and villages. How long, 
Neighbor, must a man work for an ordinary busi- 
ness concern in an ordinary office building before 
he actually sees a business man making love to 
his stenographer? Do you witness such a scene 
once a year, or once in five years, or once in ten 
years? One would imagine from attendance upon 
moving-picture shows that it is the common and 
accepted thing for the business man, prosperous 
and apparently respectable, to kiss his family 
good-bye after breakfast as a preliminary to a 
courtship with a good-looking female stenog- 
rapher immediately upon his arrival at his office. 

Untold thousands of children are witnessing 
disgusting scenes of this kind, in which there is 
no real art or humor, and which, if they repre- 
sent anything from life, represent the very excep- 
tional and vicious. We can in the great majority 
of cases depend upon the moral sense of the suc- 
cessful business man to avoid liaisons of this kind, 
and there is besides a very substantial business 
reason why successful men do not combine court- 
ship and the dictation of letters and contracts. 
Stenographers as a vocational class exist because 
they render certain necessary business services, 
and there is no surer way, as the business man 
well knows, to destroy this usefulness than to at- 
tempt the things that are depicted so often in 
current moving-pictures. 

For the sake of our children and our own self- 
respect let us refrain from applauding such nause- 
ating productions, and so far as possible avoid 
or leave the theatres that present them. 

LD John Barleycorn, thanks largely to mod- 
O ern business, is on the run. The railroads 
were largely responsible for getting him under 
way, for the man with a fuddled brain cannot be 
trusted with a locomotive or a train signal. The 
definition of duties in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishments shows up relentlessly the poor 
work of the “day after.” And even in selling, 
clear-headed technical demonstration is winning 
out over the conviviality of the old-time drum- 
mer. The schools, the press, the ministry, and 
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many other forces have contributed 
to the result, but it has remained for 
business organization and efficiency 
to bring the whole movement to a 
definite point. Many a man will privately heave 
a sigh of regret at the passing of his jolly but al- 
together silly and ineffective old “pal” as he 
braces himself for the new order of things. On 
the whole, though, even such .a man will acqui- 
esce in the dictum of modern business. 


INCE pie ’n’ a cup of black coffee ’n’ 
hurry it up!” A few rapid-fire bites and a 
gulping swallow or two, and his midday lunch 
was over. The entire gastronomic operation 
from his incoming to his outgoing consumed less 
than ten minutes. I have seen him eat in that 
way often—one of the time-is-money sort of men. 
He is the manager of the big electrical concern 
on the top floor, and he is said to be a crank on 
efficiency. No doubt his digestion is efficient; 
being the digestion of an authority on efficiency, 
it could not consistently be otherwise. Probably 
his health and life insurance, too, have been taken 
out on the efficiency basis. I hope so, for I under- 
stand he has a delightful family. 

OU take an inventory of your business once 
Y a year. You must take it, in order to learn 
the amount and value of the stock you have on 
hand. This knowledge helps you to compute the 
profit results of the year just ended, and to de- 
termine the size and nature of the financial out- 
lay required for the year ahead. 

Take an inventory of yourself once in a while— 
of yourself as a growing mental concern. It’s 
just as necessary. What have you on hand as a 
result of the past year’s mental turnover? An 
added capacity for reasoning? A wider outlook 
upon business? A firmer control of details? A 
sense of increasing usefulness? Or is there some 
depreciation to be written off as a loss, a net 
decrement? Mentally you are not standing still; 
you have either advanced or gone backward. 
Which is it? Take an inventory. 


DVERTISING in The Pace Student is 

a privilege open to our friends who have 
services or worthy products for sale. The copy 
and the display are to be adapted to the reason- 
able typographical requirements of the magazine. 
The publicity messages of our columns are as 
much a matter of pride to us as is the general 
reading matter, and we are sure that they make 
a very special appeal to the several thousand men 
and women who read these pages regularly. The 
way in will be cheerfully pointed out upon in- 


quiry. 


Editorial 
( Continued} 


“Ten 
Minutes 
for 
Lunch’’ 


Mental 
Inventory 


Publicity 


HE old man!’—I mean the 

owner of the business. How 
these words used to strike fear into 
the hearts of business employees, 
whatever their positions, a half-generation and 
even a decade or two ago! It was what “the old 
man thinks,” “the old man says,” “the old man ex- 
pects,” that mapped out policies, controlled man- 
agement, and galvanized action. His word was 
law; he asked no advice and he expected none. 

If “the old man” made mistakes in judgment— 
as he sometimes did, being only human—he took 
the consequences and stood the loss without 
flinching. If his plans worked out without mis- 
hap, the profits were his, and he pocketed them 
as his just due. His was a one-man business, 
held together and developed by a one-man brain 
and a one-man personality. 

But time has passed, and so, broadly speaking, 
has “the old man.” Modern Business has out- 
grown him, superman though he was in many 
instances. In his stead has come the corporation 
with its scientific organization and allotment of 
individual duties. The “old-man’s” method of 
supervision, irregular and impulsive, has given 
way to efficient departmental control. Definite 
standards of accomplishment have been set up, 
and the elimination of waste effort has been 
secured. 

Instead of one brain to originate, execute, and 
finance, there are now many brains, each supple- 
menting the rest, with the profit object of the 
business as a whole the goal of common en- 
deavor. The possible disability and the eventual 
death of any member of the organization—even 
of the president—have lost their terrors, for to- 
day the personality of the concern itself, after it 
has passed through the promotion stage, is infin- 
itely larger than the personality of any one per- 
son connected with it. Modern Business is 
governed not by persons, but by policies and 
principles. 

“The old man” had no intimates in his single 
proprietorship, no close associates, and almost no 
assistants; he had only men that worked for him 
—a big difference. There was little co-operation 
among his underlings, certainly none of spirit. 
Advancement depended not only on service ren- 
dered, but on accident—on “the old man’s” whim, 
his temper, and his digestion even. “The old 
man” stood for business despotism, sometimes 
benevolent, it is truc, but despotism none the less. 

To-day every corporation realizes the value of 
the human equation throughout its staff; and it is 
on the steady lookout, both within and without 
the organization, for men already developed or 
capable of development, men with both technical 
knowledge of the Science of Business and per- 
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spective and reasoning power—am- 
bitious men. Brain power is at a pre- 
mium, and the supply of it is far be- 
low the demand. The modern cor- 
poration stands for business democracy with 
equality of opportunity. Yet we sometimes senti- 
mentally say that the day of “the old man” was 
the day of business opportunity for you and for 
me. What nonsense! That day is to-day! 


N contrasting American and English Account- 

ancy practice, Charles H. Brook, C.P.A., A.C. 

A., who is a lecturer in the Milwaukee School of 
Accountancy, states: 

“In the British Isles a practicing Accountant is 
usually a member of one of the Chartered Socie- 
ties, or Institutes, of which there are several, viz: 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants in Eng- 
land and Wales (founded in 1879), The Society of 
Accountants and Auditors (1885), The Society of 
Accountants in Edinburgh (1854), The Institute 


of Accountants in Ireland(1888). These Institutes — 


are corporations formed by charter, and are not 
run for profit, their funds being utilized for pro- 
moting and protecting the profession of Account- 
ing by legislation, by holding meetings and con- 
ducting examinations. 

“The principal institution in England is the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales, the members of which are called 
Chartered Accountants, and who use the initials 
“A C.A.” or “F.C.A.,” meaning respectively Asso- 
ciate or Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants. 

“In order to become a Chartered Accountant, 
the candidate must work in the office of a practic- 
ing Chartered Accountant for five years, so that 
the degree of “A.C.A.” or “F.C.A.” guarantees 
that the person possessing it has at least five 
years’ practical experience in the Accountancy 
profession.” 


Vocational Counseling 


ACE & PACE announce that they will organize, 
during the month of February, a class to train 
men and women specifically for professional work in 
Vocational Counseling. The lectures and clinics will 
be held in Lecture Room B, 30 Church Street, New York. 
The class will be limitedin size and enrollments will be re- 
stricted to applicants who can meet certain requirements. 


The class which was organized last October for similar 
work will begin their second semester the last week in 
January with advanced work. 


An interesting booklet and full information in regard 
to this course may be secured by application to 


Pace ¢& Pace 


30 Church Street New York City 
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faulty English as used in Business is 


want the public at large to receive as 
a first impression what you know to 


atio —that is, if we are to like him, and be be true of your concern—that it is 

N. Willing to do business with him or strong. All I have to do is to pull progressive, that it is solid, that it 
ry his firm, and perhaps make him a out from my filing cabinet almost fulfils its promises with self-respect 
; a” personal friend; his clothes must be any one of a hundred reports and and dignity. Have done, then, for all 


neat and in good taste, his manner 
must be courteous, but direct and 
businesslike, and he must know how 
to explain the purpose of his call 
without wasting words or minutes. 

It is just the same in reference to 
our attitude—the attitude of the pur- 
chasing public—toward the business 
enterprise that solicits our patronage, 
or, at any rate, our good-will. It is 
the externals—often, relatively speak- 
ing, the so-called little things—that 
rubber-stamp upon our minds our 
first impression of a firm. True, this 
first impression, if unfavorable, may 
be unwarrantedly so respecting fund- 
amental matters—the firm’s business 
solidity, its goods as to quality and 
cheapness, and its service. Yet a 
first impression it is, and as such it 
sticks in our minds like thistle-down 
on our coat-sleeves; we have a hard 
time rubbing it off and getting rid of 
its traces. 

First impressions do matter, and 
they matter—in the aggregate of a 
year’s business—a vast deal; and it is 
through the written and spoken word 
that we receive the majority of our 
first. impressions respecting the 
standing of any concern. 

This is the main reason why now- 
adays many progressive business or- 
ganizations are insisting that its em- 
ployees and representatives shall use 
as good English as possible—correct 
English, simple English, clear-cut 
English, forcible English—in every 
letter, report, catalogue, and publicity 
folder that goes out through the 
mails under the firm’s name. 

Most of us know good English 
when we hear it or read it, even 
though we may be occasionally or 
habitually careless in its use our- 


pamphlets and letters of various 
kinds. I shall not be obliged to 
search long or far for incorrect sen- 
tences, steretoyped sentences, cum- 
bersome sentences. One case in 
point is enough—it is a sentence that 
constitutes an entire letter which I 
received this morning from a large 
automobile-supply house: 

“Replying to your esteemed favor 
of the 12th instant, beg to state that 
we can not supply you with the auto 
robes which you desire at present, 
but will send a special order to our 
jobbing house for them, and we trust 
that in a few days you will receive 
them, although in cases of this kind 
delay is often unavoidable, as you 
well know.” 

The writer of this letter was evi- 
dently short of periods and capitals, 
or his stenographer was, which is 
one and the same thing as respects 
my impression of the correspcndence 
department of the concern. These 
long, rambling, knock-kneed _ sen- 
tences in Business letters—how long, 
kind fate, how long must they be in- 
flicted upon a patient public! 

Speaking of first impressions of an 
organization that puts value on the 
use of good English, there is another 
result to be borne in mind—a result 
quite apart from the business-getting 
value of carefully-written Business 
letters and pamphlets. It is a result 
that finds expression in the improved 
morale of the office staff. Put a pre- 
mium upon good dictation and good 
stenographic and typewriting work, 
and you stir up pride in individual 
accomplishment, ambition to im- 
prove, self-criticism, and the helpful 
criticism of others. 

The atmosphere of such an office 


time, with slip-shod, clap-trap Eng- 
lish—the English that defies and de- 
files the rules of grammar and the 
principles of rhetoric! 

Good English is good business! 


W. E. FREEMAN, ESQ., Auditor 
of the New York Edison Co., pre- 
sented a valuable paper at the recent 
Convention of The National Electric 
Light Association held in San Fran- 
cisco, on the subject of Punching, 
Counting, Sorting, Tabulating and 
Printing Machines Adaptable to the 
Needs of Accounting and Statistical 
Work. The paper has been printed 
and made available for distribution 
by the Powers Accounting Machine 
Co., Inc., 50 Church St., New York. 
The paper makes a booklet of eighty- 
five :pages. The illustrations of the 
various mechanical devices and the 
tabulations shown are especially full. 


CHARLES FUCHS, C.P.A., Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, 1910, for- 
merly with Patterson, Teele & Den- 
nis, Certified Public Accountants, and 
later a member of the accounting 
staff of the City of New York, has 
been appointed Commissioner of Fi- 
nance of the City of White Plains. 
Mr, Fuchs is particularly well trained 
by reason of his public practice and 
municipal experience, to perform the 
duties of this position, and his ap- 
pointment is a refreshing evidence 
of the growing tendency to appoint 
for technical municipal positions, men 
with adequate technical training. 


ANY a business mes- 
sage loses force by 


selves. Hence, when the office boy gives off a kind of quickened elec- * ati 
brings us a letter or an advertising tricity that is all its own. Little Bsr aren Laie 
pamphlet which strikes us at once as_ idling will you find there, little k 

being logically built up, correctly discouragement, little indifference. We provide the typograph- 


paragraphed and punctuated, and ex- 
pressed in happily-chosen words and 
happily-turned sentences, we are 
subconsciously complimented and 
pleased. We think there may be 
something to the proposition ad- 
vanced, and we put the letter or the 
pamphlet aside for further examina- 
tion, just because we like the looks 
of it, the feel of it, the sound of it— 
the English of it, to a large extent, if 
you please. 

The temptation to cite examples of 


Every employee soon feels that the 
words he uses, his grammar, his sen- 
tences—his English, in short—have 
something very definite to do with 
the commercial well-being of his 
firm; and they have—psychology 
teaches us that. All other things 
being equal, the good-English enter- 
prise is the one that very soon be- 
comes cohesive, and so, relatively 
easy of management and control—a 
condition that contributes very defin- 
itely to the attainment of the profit 
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ical dress—the type, paper 
and design—that are needed 
to interpret attractively and 
forcefully your business 
offering or message. 


Charles Leach & Son 
Printing 


355 W. 36th St, New York 
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believe that you can accomplish much 
more if you give yourself the relief 
of an absolute rest over the equiva- 
lent of about three months during 
the year. We all need a part of the 
year during which all possible strain 
is relaxed. That part should come 
in during the summer time, when we 
are in the vacation mood, and espe- 
cially when studying indoors under 
hot lamps is distasteful. Many a 
man thinks he can keep up a schedule 
of study month in and month out 
without rest. Few of us do it in 
practice. If you expect to succeed, 
adopt a reasonable program which 
you can drive through to a finish.” 

“This arrangement seems fair,” 
said the young man who had first 
spoken; “but don’t you think more 
time should be allowed for social 
demands?” 

“Social demands,” rejoined the vo- 
cational counselor, “callers, visits, 
clubs, banquets, smokers, and even 
lodge and church affiliations are hard 
for all of us to deal with, I admit. 
Most of them are highly desirable. 
If, however, we permit ourselves to 
be engulfed by them and exercise no 
control over their inroads into our 
time, we shall not attain business 
success—that’s certain. 

“I am merely trying to show what 
a man must do if he wishes to ad- 
vance into the bigger things, if he 
wishes to become a man of affairs, a 
man of consequence. Drifting in 
business, and drifting during the 
hours under your personal control, 
and sleeping away the remaining 
hours, will never carry a man very 
far toward a predetermined goal, ex- 
cept by the merest chance—one 
chance in a thousand. For this drift- 
ing in and out of business hours a 
man must substitute a reasonable 
program, and he must carry it out, 
even though doing so entails certain 
sacrifices and hardships, especially in 
the earlier stages when he is gaining 
headway.” 

“T see your point,” replied the ques- 
tioner. “There is one more question, 
however, that I should like to ask: 
How would you distribute your pro- 
gram of forty weeks over the year?” 

“The most available part of the 
year,” answered the counselor, “is 
from the beginning of the second 
week in September to the last week 
in June, with an allowance of two 
weeks taken at the time of the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays. The 
very best part of the forty weeks’ 
period for a man engaged in ordi- 
nary office or mercantile work is 
from the first of February to the last 
week in June. 

“In many concerns, particularly re- 
tail lines, the working year begins 
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with the fall business, and the load 
constantly increases until after the 
holidays. Buyers are unusually active 
during this season. The entire busi- 
ness movement culminates in the 
holiday spirit and the enforced inac- 
tivity during the latter part of De- 
cember. Most concerns take their in- 
ventories and close their accounts at 
the end of the calendar year, Decem- 
ber 31st, and office staffs are un- 
usually busy during the month of 
January. It follows that, everything 
considered, the period of the year in 
which business affairs are most nor- 
mal is from the first of February to 
the latter part of June, inclusive. 
Few holidays intervene, the Lenten 
season is a mon-social one, and 
months stretch away before the stu- 
dent for uninterrupted application to 
his selected subjects of study. We 
are just now at the season of the year 
when a man may well take thought 
of the utilization of his spare hours, 
for the most favorable time to put an 
educational program into practical 
effect is at hand. 

“Of course, I could explain how it 
would be well for anybody to divide 
his hours, a certain number for eat- 


ing, a certain number for recreation, 
and a certain number for study. I 
could explain how all this could be 
carefully planned and stated on a 
sheet made for this purpose. I could 
explain how a man’s friends can be 
made to understand that the hours he 
has reserved for study must be con- 
sidered inviolate, and many other 
specific details of carrying out the 
program, 

“The points that I have started out 
to make, however, are the big ones: 
the fact that approximately one third 
of a man’s time is under his control, 
and that as many as two and one half 
hours a day for each working day an 
earnest man can spend in furthering 
his business interests. If you can 
impress these two major thoughts 
upon the men with whom you come 
in contact, I am sure that you will 
start many a young man on the way 
to the realization of worthy ideals of 
business achievement.” 


This vocational interview should 
be of vital interest to the men and 
women who are seriously applying 
themselves to the task of accom- 
plishing worth-while business results. 
It is a confirmation of the work of 
untold thousands of evening students 
throughout the country, and it ponts 
the way to thousands who are yet to 
enter overtime educational classes. 


A Wonderful File 9 Accounting Data 


ne beastly to the Journal of Accountancy 
now. Keep every number. Have each volume 


bound as it is completed. Get an Index and use it. 


Don’t imagine that after you have thoroughly covered the Students’ 
Department in each number the usefulness of the Journal to you is 
gone. It is just beginning. 


As you begin to handle more and more important accounting 
questions—matters that need to be looked at from many viewpoints— 
from the files of the Journal you have been building up month:by month, 
you will be able to gather quickly a surprising amount of information— 
the conclusions that well-known men have arrived at after much 
thought and experience. 


The point is this—the Journal of Accountancy is a permanent invest- 
ment of increasing value. It is a significant fact that a complete file of 
the Journal to-day costs much more than the original price, and that 
few such files can be bought at any price. 


Special Offer 


The regular price of the Journal is 30 cents per copy, or $3 a year. If you will send 
us a two-cent stamp to cover postage, however, we will mail you a sample copy 
without charge. As the number of these is limited, please write at once. 


There is no condition attached to this offer, except that you be really interested in 
accounting work. Just say, “Send me a sample copy of the Journal, as offered in 
The Pace Student”—and write promptly. 


Ronald Press Company, 22 Vesey Street, New York 
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sles plied to modern business organiza- 


HE term Efficiency is common- 
ly used without a full under- 
standing of its exact meaning as ap- 


tion. The following fundamental definitions and 
distinctions, therefore, will be of interest to the 
student and business executive: 

Efficiency is effectiveness, or a full return for 
a given expenditure of effort or capital. 

Waste, on the other hand, is an expenditure 
without a return. 

In the attempt to accomplish a certain result, 
there may be the achievement of the fullest possi- 
ble measure of return, in which case there is com- 
plete effectiveness or efficiency. 

There may be no accomplishment whatever, in 
which case the entire effort or capital is lost and 
the maximum waste incurred. 

The actual attainment usually falls between the 
extremes, and there is a partial accomplishment 
of that which is theoretically possible. 

It is convenient to measure the proportions of 
accomplishment and waste in percentages. Thus, 
in a given case, a return of seventy per cent. of 
possible effectiveness may be secured and a waste 
of thirty per cent. incurred. 

Waste is undesirable, for it involves an exertion 
or sacrifice without reward. 


Price 


WILL do more work in one hour 
than an expert stenographer can 
do in two days. 


SPEED 1200 to 1800 per hour. Simple 
in operation. 


PRINTS an exact reproduction of 
typewriting. 
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A New Addressing Machine 


tion are Effort and Capital. 
latter, while important in organiza- 
tion, falls helpless without the 
human effort that conserves it and causes it to 
produce still further capital or objects that con- 
duce to our well-being or pleasure. 

For efficiency purposes all effort may be divid- 
ed as follows: 

Managerial. The direction of effort, in the first 
instance, is in the owner or proprietor. As an 
organization grows supervisory powers are dele- 
gated by the owner to others who are chosen for 
their special fitness or aptitude; in turn their 
authority may be delegated in case there is a 
further growth. 

Managerial effort usually centers in an active 
manager who most often, in the corporation, has 
the title of president. The proprietorship con- 
verges in the executive officer, and from him 
the organization ramifies to the humblest em- 
ployee. 

Manual. The actual physical work that is 
necessary to be done, whether by unskilled work- 
men, trained mechanics, or others, may be classi- 
fied as manual effort. In some instances the 
functions unite, as in the case of the working 
foreman. 
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WILL address envelopes, post cards, 
Statements, shipping tags, etc. 
NOISELESS and portable. 


STENCILS are cut on your own type- 
writer without any special attach- 
ment and are guaranteed to last as 
long as you have need to use them, 
no matter how long that may be. 
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Eli W. 
Weaver 


E members of The Society for 
Vocational Research at their 
December luncheon held on 

Saturday, December 4th, at the Me- 
ridian Club, listened to an address by 
Eli W. Weaver, vocational expert of 
Brooklyn, on social and industrial 
engineering. The Society is organ- 
ized for the purpose of studying vo- 
cational problems of selection and 
placement, and is composed of busi- 
ness men, accountants, lawyers, 
physicians, educators, and corpora- 
tion employment and _ educational 
supervisors, 

Mr. Weaver stated that in his judg- 
ment the only permanent solution of 
vocational problems is the develop- 
ment of a new profession—social and 
industrial engineering—the members 
of which will be able to handle the 
human element as effectively as civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and structural 
engineers have handled power and 
material. This profession, Mr. Weav- 
er believes, must rank with the older 
professions in the training of its 
members, in their command of or- 
ganized knowledge, and in their abil- 
ity to use that knowledge in profes- 
sional spirit and in civic attitude. 

From Mr. Weaver’s able address 
the following striking paragraphs 
have been selected in belief that they 
will be of especial interest to the 
readers of “The Pace Student.” 

“Here is a field of leadership for 
which we have made practically no 
provision. The thing that appeals to 
me with some strangeness is that in 
a scientific and enlightened age like 
this a man cannot offer in a public 
way, for a price, to administer medi- 
cine to a dog without first proving 
his ability to do so by passing a state 
examination to secure a license as a 
veterinary; and yet all over this great 
city we have thousands of people 
who hang out the sign “Girls Want- 
ed,” “Boys Wanted,” and they are 
permitted to use and exploit the boys 
and girls without the slightest proof, 
by examination or otherwise, that 
they are competent to handle human 
beings, especially during the years 
those humans are laying the founda- 
tion for their whole vocational career. 

“To train officers to handle our 
army, the United States maintains 
the most expensive schools in the 
country. The government takes its 
pick and choice of young men for the 
purpose of putting them in training 
to handle the defensive work of our 
government. 

“But our tremendous industrial 
army is recruited in haphazard ways, 
with little regard for the fitness of 
the individuals for the work to which 
they are put. Whether working in 
small organizations, or in divisions 
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of large corporations with employees 
numbering many thousands, few of 
the millions of men and women are 
directed by foremen, superintendents, 
and executives who have any train- 
ing whatever in the selection and 
handling of human beings. 

“What are the results? A scrap 
heap of unemployables who at a 
stage in their career might have been 
guided into a useful occupation; con- 
stant unemployment of many be- 
cause of a lack of systematic social 
organization for the handling of the 
human elern.ent; a tremendous waste 
because few employees are put at 
work that uses more than a small 
part of their capacity.” 


H. E. GORDON, C.P.A., New York 
Institute of Accountancy (Pace 
Courses), 1912, has been engaged in 
the practice of Accountancy in Fort 
Worth and Dallas for several years. 
Mr. Gordon has represented the 
Texas Society of Accountants at sev- 
eral meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Accountants, and he 
was largely instrumental in securing 
the recent C.P.A. legislation in the 
State of Texas. 


To know “how” to do your work 
isvery differentfromknowing why” 
you doit. The “‘how’ man is the 
predestined groove-filler; the“why” 
man is the predestined groove-man- 
ager. 


AT the November meeting of the 

Pace Accountancy Club of St. 
Louis, held at the Club Room in the 
Central Public Library, Mr. J. K. 
Stone, C.P.A., of the firm of Rodway 
& Stone, Certified Public Account- 
ants, gave a lecture on “The Prepar- 
ation of Statements.” The members 
of the Club derived a great deal of 
benefit from the clear-cut presenta- 
tion of the subject made by Mr. 
Stone and from the informal discus- 
sion that followed. 

The Club will hold regular meet- 
ings during the school year on the 
third Saturday evening of each 
month. Mr. H. E. Mendes, C.P.A., 
St. Louis Manager of Touche, Niven 
& Co., is to speak before the Club at 
an early meeting. 


V. L. VIPOND, Washington Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, 1911, formerly 
Chief Accountant of the Government 
Printing Office, has accepted a re- 
sponsible position as investigative 
and constructive accountant with the 
Government Bureau of Road Exam- 
iners. 
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It reminds you of appointments to be kept, obligations to be met 
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The Standard Calendar is the best and most popular on the mar- 
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data made in January may thus be referred to in Decem- 
ber—Main page shows day of the month with preceding 


and succeeding months. 
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PATRICK F. CROWLEY, C.P.A. 
(Mass.), Member of the Massachu- 
setts Bar, Pace Institute of Account- 
ancy, Boston, 1913, for the last two 
years has been actively engaged in 
Boston in the practice of Account- 
ancy. Mr. Crowley’s energy and 
ability carried him all the way from 
the position of errand boy in a large 
shoe factory to the position of office 
manager and credit man of the same 
concern, and from this responsible 
position to successful professional 
practice on his own account. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Crowley 
found time to prepare for two pro- 
- fessional examinations while making 
his way up in business, and that he 
passed the difficult Massachusetts 
Bar examination with practically no 
preparation except that gained in his 
C.P.A. course, 


J.A.COUNCILOR, C.P.A.(Va.), Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, Extension 
Division, 1913, Washington School of 
Accountancy (Pace Courses), 1914, is 
one of nine men selected in the Treas- 
ury Department to reorganize the 
Auditing work of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The work to be reviewed 
involves six offices, employing from 
one hundred to seven hundred clerks 
each. Mr. Councilor secured his de- 
gree in Virginia in October, 1914, and 
’ was the only man in the examination 
who passed the four subjects as a 
result of one examination. Mr. 
Councilor’s advancement in gov- 
ernment work is evidence conclusive 
that it is possible for a government 
employee to advance as the result of 
hard work and developed ability. 


F. W. NELSON, Grand Rapids Insti- 
tute of Accountancy (Pace Courses), 
1915, is engaged in the practice of 
Accountancy with The Edward A. 
Pratt Audit Co., of Peoria, Ill. 


H. F. SEWARD, Ph.B. (Yale), C.P. 
A. (Conn.), Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, Extensicn Division, 1912, 
is Resident M, ~ger in New Haven 
for the well-known Accountancy firm 
of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgom- 
ery. 


H. E. SPEARS, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, Extension Division, is 
disbursing officer for the San Juan 
Harbor Board, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
where the government is making har- 
bor and other expenditures to the 
extent of several million dollars. 


E. GRANT BARR, Detroit Techni- 
cal Institute (Pace Courses), 1914, 
now Chief Cost Accountant of The 
Wilson Body Company of Detroit, 
recently spoke on the subject of 
“Constructive Accounting” before 
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the members of the Detroit Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Barr has de- 
voted a great deal of effort to Con- 
structive Accounting and has orig- 
inated many forms and procedures of 
special merit. 


JULIAN OLIVA, who was in Ac- 
countancy practice with Lovejoy, 
Mather & Hough, and who later held 
the position of Assistant Auditor, the 
Fox Film Co., has accepted through 
the Pace Agency for Placements, 
Inc., the position of auditor of Ber- 
tram Bros., San Domingo. The duties 
of this position involve heavy ac- 
counting and executive responsibili- 
ties. 


F. D. BULLOCK, New York Insti- 
tute of Accountancy (Pace Courses), 
1913, for several years with the South- 
ern Pacic Company at San Francisco 
and later with the Erie Railroad 
Company, has for two years been on 
the staff of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and is now engaged in 
common carrier investigations in the 
Middle West. 


W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr., New York 
Institute of Accountancy (Pace 
Courses), 1914, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, has accepted the position of 
Vice-President of the First National 
Bank of Jamaica, Jamaica, New York 
City. Mr. Kniffin is well known in 
financial circles as the author of “The 
Savings Bank and Its Practical 
Work,” as well as of other widely 
known books and treatises on bank- 
ing. 


L. K. WATKINS, Buffalo School of 
Accountancy (Pace Courses), 1913, 
who passed the New York C.P.A. 
Examinations several years ago, has 
for four years been Business Secre- 
tary of Central Branch, Buffalo 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. Watkins since his graduation has 
rendered efficient service in Business 
and Accountancy education by lectur- 
ing on Accounting and related sub- 
jects in the Buffalo School of Ac- 
countancy. 


P. S. ROBERTSON, Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, Extension Division, 
recently passed the civil service ex- 
amination for Auditor of the State 
Board of Control of the State of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Robertson has ac- 
cepted an appointment with the 
Board at Madison, Wis. 
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SAMUEL C. HYER, C.P.A. (N.Y.) 


> 
New York Institute of Accountancy Pace 


(Pace Courses),1908, after experience Students 


in Accountancy secured with Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. and with other 
firms, accepted a position as account- 


Work 


ant with the Public Service Commis- _ 


sion for the First District, New York, 
and later accepted a position with the 
City of New York. A large part of 
Mr. Hyer’s work in his present posi- 
tion has been the supervision of the 
installation of functional and unit 
cost accounting in the departments 
of the City of New York. 


Cc. J. RAMPOLLA, Accountancy In- 
stitute of Brooklyn (Pace Courses), 
1912, formerly with the Equitable 


‘Life Assurance Society of the United 


States, has for the past two years 
been employed by the Italian Gov- 
ernment in statistical and accounting 
work incident to the government's 
control and management of the life 
insurance companies of that country. 


DAVID SMITH, C.P.A. (Mich.), 
Detroit Technical Institute (Pace 
Courses), 1912, who is engaged in 
Accountancy practice in the City of 
Detroit, has recently been elected 
President of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Certified Public Accountants. 
Mr. Smith as an incident to his prac- 
tice lectures regularly on Accounting 
in the Detroit Technical Institute. 


WILLIAM C. DOOLITTLE, Cleve- 
land School of Accountancy (Pace 
Courses), occupies the position of 
Chief Accountant and Assistant 
Treasurer of the National Fire In- 
surance Company of Cleveland, the 
largest fire insurance company in the 
tate of Ohio. 


ALBERT F. YOUNG, Jr., C.P.A. 
(N.Y.), Accountancy Institute of 
Brooklyn (Pace Courses), 1910, after 
Several years’ practice with the Ac- 
countancy firm of Lovejoy, Mather 
& Hough, has accepted the position 
of Treasurer of Nestle’s Food Com- 
pany. 


PHILIP N. MILLER, B.A. (Will- 
iams), C.P.A. (N.Y.), New York 
Institute of Accountancy (Pace 
Courses), 1910, now occupies an im- 
portant executive position with the 
Tide Water Oil Company of New 
York. Mr. Miller secured two years’ 
experience as a public accountant be- 
fore entering upon his present duties. 


JAMES L. RESPESS, C.P.A. (Ga.), 
Pace Institute of Accountancy, Ex- 
tension Division 1914, is engaged in 
Accountancy practice with the firm 
of Joel Hunter & Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Tom 
For- 
gets 
the 
Calen- 
dar 


x ‘Tom, Mr. Stearns has just tele- 


phoned me that he is never in 
his office on Sunday; said he didn’t 
know I was on the job seven days a 
week either; so he suggested that I 
make another appointment to see 
him—this time on some weel:-day 
perhaps after he returns from Chi- 
cago, about a week hence. He had 
quite a lot of fun with me, and I had 
no come-back.” 

The Gencral Manager’s tcene was 
even and dry, but there was a glint 
in his eyes that boded trouble for 
Tom Page, his stenographer and sec- 
retary, whom a push-button had 
brought to his desk. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tom, somewhat 
fatuously, because he could think of 
nothing else to say. He was mysti- 
fied for the time being, but he knew 
that he would not be in the dark 
long; the General Ma.ager had a 
way of always making his meaning 
clear. 

“Bring me the carbon of the letter 
you wrote Mr. Stearns last Friday,” 
snapped the General Manager. “I 
have never been fond of being made 
a fool of.” 

\When the carbon was laid before 
him, the General Manager belliger- 
ently pointed his finger at the third 
line, which read, “Will it be conven- 
ient for you to see me for a few min- 
utes in your office at 2.30 on Novem- 
ber 14th?” The General Manager 
eyed Tom frostily and then barked 
out, “What day is November 14th?” 

Tom thought a minute. “That’s 
so, it was yesterday, Sunday. I 
thought it was to-day, Monday. I 
surely made a mistake. I am very 
sorry, Mr. Parsons. I will try to be 
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more careful from now on.” Tom’s 

defense was pitiful. 

“You thought it was Monday. 
Didn’t you know? Ever see a cal- 
endar? Know how to consult it and 
use it?’ The General Manager was 
working under a full head of steam 
now. 

“One or two things more, for lately 
you have been making all kinds of 
careless mistakes in my letters; so 
you have a few plain facts coming to 
you straight from the shoulder. 

“T have a lot of things on my mind 
all the time, but I venture to say that 
I never dictated November 14th when 
I remem- 
ber, too, definitely specifying the day 
of the week as Monday, but for some 
reason you did not mention any day 
of the week in this letter. I have 
given instructions several times to 
the stenographic force that in case 
of an appointment, whether for me 
with somebody else in his office, or 
for somebody else with me in my 
office, both the day of the week and 
the date of the month are to be men- 
tioned. 

“Why didn’t you do what you were 
expected to do—what you were re- 
quired to do? Can’t you see that this 
mistake has placed me at a dis 1- 
vantage with Mr. Stearns in giving 
him a wrong impression of me as an 
executive, and of the way our busi- 
ness is run? Mr. Stearns is the Vice- 
President of the Commercial Produce 
Bank, and my appointment with him 
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was mighty important to our firm, 
and now he can’t see me for a week 
or more. 

“Stow this fact away somewhere 
above your collar—that any young 
man who hopes to get very far up in 
Business to-day has got to be ac- 
curate in little things, accurate, ac- 
curate. One more bull-headed mis- 
take like this one, and out you go. I 
haven’t any time to waste in trying 
to season timber that will always be 
green. That’s all.” 

The General Manager turned to his 
desk, a deep-set frown on his face. 
It was not often that he whip-lashed 
any of his subordinates, no matter 
how just the provocation, as he had 
this morning. Tom meekly with- 
drew, thoroughly chagrined at the 
serious consequences of his careless- 
ness. 


Tom had been the General Man- 
ager’s private secretary for five 
months. Everybody said he had a 
fine chance to forge ahead And yet 
a few years from now, unless the 
General Manager’s words remain 
fresh in his mind, Tom will be talk- 
ing in a most discouraged manner 
about the cther fellow’s “pull.” 


Developed judgment is the qual- 
ity that differentiates a reckless 
chancefromalegitimate opportunity. 


The Office Boy says: Don’t ask 
for a raise the morning after a 
holiday. ~ 


Faith is the quality that makes 
realization possible—faith in your- 
self, in your fellows, in your work, 
in your goal, and in your ability to 
reach that goal. 


Over 2,000 students of 
banking and economics read 
The Annalist every week. 


Let us tell you of the 


Special Club Subscription 
Rate for Students. 


They 


read it regularly and are illustrating many matters in class from facts 


which they have gathered from your publication. 
to them, however, will be the formation of the habit of keeping up-to- 
date so that their study of monetary problems will not cease with the 


completion of this course. 
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Yours very sincerely, 


THOMAS CONWAY, Jr. 


Professor. of Finance. 
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Published by the 
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OW shall I study efficiently— 
get the best results for my ex- 
penditure of tine, effort, and 
money? I will try to answer you. 
First, figure out how much 

| time—how many hours a week— 
| you can devote to study. Do 
this carefully, making due allow- 
ance for the demands of your business position, 
which is of first importance, of physical exercise, 
of recreation, and of sleep. It is easy for all of 
us to be carried away by the first flush of enthusi- 
asm for the attainment of a 
desirable goal. Beginning 
well is very important, but 


. finishing well is much more 


important. The ability to 
finish what you have under- 
taken—no matter what it 
may be—is measured, to a 
large degree, by the sound 
judgment you show in decid- 
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Question and Answer 
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a month or a semester and check off your study 
periods as you progress, noting in red every 
failure to make good on a study period. 

Third, before telling you how to study, there 
is just a word I wish to say about getting ready 
to study. Refresh yourself physically a little be- 
fore dinner. A brisk walk is good; so is a cold 
plunge often; so are systematic breathing and 
bodily exercises. Don’t eat too much—most peo- 
ple do, you know. Eat slowly, masticating your 
food thoroughly. Converse with others at the 
table on congenial subjects. Laugh and forget 
the cares of the office—they 
will keep till the next day. 
After dinner, read a short 
story or two or a chapter 
from an interesting book. 
Then, when your study hour 
comes, you will find yourself 
mentally and physically 
aglow, ready to go at your 
lesson with enthusiasm. 


ing upon what to undertake. Department Fourth, when you begin to 
Even then you will have to Pages 54, 55 study, go off by yourself and 
fight against periods of dis- study, concentrate. Don’t 
couragement and_ indiffer- Editorials talk and dawdle and fritter 
ence, but if you have not at- Pages 56, 57 your time away. Permit no 


tempted too much, you will 
be able to overcome these 
temperamental set-backs and 
Carry on your educational 
program to completion. So, 
in the words of a homely 
maxim, “Bite off only what you can chew and 
digest.” 

Second, after you have computed the number 
of hours you can spend weekly in study, set them 
aside definitely on the basis of every evening or 
of certain specified evenings every week—so many 
hours for Monday evening, so many for Wednes- 
day evening, and so on. Be exact in framing 
your study schedule. If you are to study one 
hour on Wednesday evening, let us say, set aside 
the hour—7:30 to 8:30; 8:15 to 9:15; or what- 
ever the hour is that suits your needs and con- 
ditions. Then stick to your schedule, beginning 


_ your work on the dot and not finishing till the 
apportioned time is up. Make a study chart for 


Real Estate Venture 
Proposition 
Page 58 


interruptions except in case 
of an extraordinary emerg- 
ency. I say concentrate. 
Put your whole mind on 
what you are studying, par- 
ticularly on the laws, princi- 
ples, and procedures explained in the lesson. Try 
to understand why certain things are so and how 
they work out in actual Business. Study the 
illustrative examples with this end in view, not 
as an end in themselves. Do not waste time in 
trying to memorize the words of the book or 
lesson pamphlet, except possibly a definition here 
and there. Get at the meaning first, last, and all 
the time. 

Fifth, interpret the new theory you learn in 
terms of what you already know—the results of 
your own thinking, observation, and experi- 
ence, Ask yourself questions like the following: 
“Is this plan being carried out in our office?” 
“Would it be desirable to try out this device in 


Effict- 
ency in 
Study 


Concen- 
tration 


Efficiency 
in Study 


(Continued) 


Discuss 
and Apply 


our accounting department?” “Did 
the secretary have this principle in 
mind when he issued his special in- 
structions yesterday?” “Would not 
a corporation be better for our Business than a 
partnership?” Study, then apply, keep on apply- 
ing. Three or four pages studied in this way 
will develop you a thousand times more than 
merely reading half a dozen chapters. Develop 
and strengthen what psychologists call your 
“apperceptive mass’—that part of the brain which 
ties up new thoughts and impressions with old 
thoughts and impressions. 

Sixth, to master a principle, or to think you 
have mastered it, once is not enough. Review it. 
Attack it from fresh angles, and see how it works 
out. Note its defects if it has any. Enforce its 
truth with examples supplementing those in the 
text. Reach your own conclusion about it, dif- 
fering with what your printed lesson says if neces- 
sary. This is the way to develop the scrutinizing, 
analytical, appraising habit of mind which marks 
all men holding responsible executive positions 
in Business. 

Seventh, having mentally taken in a principle, 
give it out again colored by your own viewpoint 
and your own language. Explain it to your 
friends and associates if they are interested. Dis- 
cuss it with them. Welcome an argument about 
it, and try to convince them that you are correct. 
Write about it, marshalling your facts and your 
examples in orderly fashion. Bear in mind all 
the time that somebody else just as keen as you 
are, perhaps a little keener, is looking for loop- 
holes through which to attack your position. By 
this method you will develop the ability to see all 
sides of a question before taking a definite stand 
on matters of promotion, financing, or operation; 
and you will also grow in the power to explain 
what you know to others clearly, tersely, and 
logically—an asset of tremendous value to any 
man who wishes to attain exceptional success in 
Business. 

I have given you a few suggestions as to 
how you can rid your study-methods of mind- 
waste and time-waste, how you can make 
your time, your effort, and the money-cost 
of your studies really produce. I have tried 
to be definite and specific—qualities that be- 
long to an efficiency program of any kind. Of 
course many more things might be said, but 
what has been is enough for a beginning; and 
these points will work—they have worked in the 
cases of hundreds of other students. Give them 
a fair trial, and measure the growth in your rea- 
soning power at the end of three or four months, 
say. Begin now. 
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RECISION is one of the most 


tues. 
who uses words in his letters with 
precision. We need the accountant who analyzes 
his records and prepares his statements with pre- 
cision. We need the executive who lays out the 
different departments of his concern with pre- 
cision and gives his orders in such a way that the 
departments are operated with precision. We 
need precision in the president and in the office 
boy, in little things and in big things, in the office 
and in the field. Precision is the arch foe of guess- 
work. It relies much on memory and reason, 
none at all on imagination. Its purpose is to tell 
the truth and nothing but the truth in words, 
figures, and facts, even when the truth is painful 
to hear or read. Precision keeps our feet on the 
ground, even when our spirit and our purpose 
would soar aloft. Develop precision by observing 
accurately, by speaking accurately, and by study- 
ing subjects that demand accuracy in reasoning. 
There is a constant Business demand for precision 
as a habit of mind. Develop it and market it. 


Pere carried too far, becomes meti- 
culousness, fussiness. Then it ceases be- 


desirable of Business vir- Pr "e 


ing a mental virtue and becomes a mental fault. Pus. 


Fussiness constricts outlook, makes mountains n 


out of mole hills, and transforms up-standing 
young men into stoop-shouldered old grannies. 
Fussiness produces inflexibility, rigidity, in ways 
of speaking, thinking, and doing. The fussy 
speaker or writer, for example, focuses his atten- 
tion upon his words and sentences rather than 
upon the thought he is trying to drive home—he 
seldom gains the ear of his listeners or his read- 
ers and never bends their wills to his. The fussy 
bookkeeper takes more pride in the way he rules 
his ledger and adorns it with varicolored inks 
than he does in adapting his methods to the grow- 
ing needs of his concern—he generally remains a 
bookkeeper. Precision is one ae fussiness is 
quite another thing—it is precision’s black-sheep 
brother, There is no sense in being fussy, in de- 
veloping precision beyond the function it should 
perform. There are other virtues whose province 
precision should never be allowed to encroach 
upon. One of them is mental fluidity—the capac- 
ity to yield an old viewpoint to a new one when 
new facts point to new conclusions. 
but don’t be fussy. 


To be able to absorb, assimilate, and give off what is 
already known is often a surer guarantee of success 
than to be able to originate. Look up information and 
transmute it into usable knowledge as you go along. 


q 


Be precise, 7 


25 rT AM never busy; I don’t be- 


n, 
q. 


lieve in being busy.” It was 
Mr. Addison who said this—James 
Addison, Auditor of the Franklin 
Railway Supply Company of New 
York—when I apologized for break- 
ing in on his time. “Being busy is 
largely a condition of mind; I pre- 
fer myself the unruffled way of do- 
ing things.” 

Mr. Addison smiled whimsically as 
he spoke, I knew what he meant, 
and he knew that I knew, for Mr. 
Addison is a very busy man—busy 
at the things requiring executive 
ability of the highest kind, trained 
business judgment, and vision. I 
knew, too, that Mr. Addison’s con- 
sulting services were constantly in 
demand by the many subsidiary com- 
panies for which the Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Company is a holding 
organization. 

If a man ever had the right to 
claim that he was busy and to sur- 
round himself with the evidences of 
feverish activity, Mr. Addison has 
that right; yet he foregoes it as a 
matter of common sense and self- 
conservation. He knows it isn’t the 
locomotive that puffs the loudest that 
pulls the heaviest train. 


Mr, Addison is a clean-cut, clear- 
eyed, keen-brained Business man, big 
enough mentally to carry heavy re- 
sponsibilities and discharge them 
without friction. You have only to 
look at him and talk with him to 
know that. But he is something be- 
sides a Business man—rather, he is 
a Business man with a delightfully 
human side to his nature. The elec- 
tric term personality, so real yet so 
hard to define, tells more about Mr. 
Addison than any other word; it 
finds expression in his unassuming 
manner, in his gracious smile, and in 
the sincerity of his hand clasp. You 
feel that he wants to be your friend, 
and, as for you, you are his friend at 
the start—you can’t help it. 


Mr. Addison’s business career has 
been a steady growth and develop- 


‘ment from his school days in Scot- 


land to his present important execu- 
tive position in New York. There 
has been no luck, no accident in his 
Progress. He has been able to see 
opportunity, often to make oppor- 
tunity, and taking advantage of op- 
portunity has become a second na- 
ture to him. 


In addition to this faculty Mr. 
Addison possesses remarkably keen 
Power of analysis and appraisement, 
tireless capacity for work, often of 
the most exacting kind, and a quiet 
although unyielding determination to 
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see things through to a successful 
completion. These are some of the 
chief reasons why he has developed 
into one of those rare men who, in- 
stead of falling victims to economic 
circumstances, grasp and control 
them. 

Mr. Addison was born in Leith, 
Scotland, and educated in Edinburgh, 
at St. George’s Local Day Institu- 
tion, Heriot Watt College, and Ed- 
inburgh University, where he pur- 


, on e SPR 
James Addison, Esq., visiezs 
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Franklin Railway Supply Company’, 


sued special courses in preparation 
for a business career. 

In early manhood Mr. Addison de- 
cided to become an accountant, and 
with this purpose in view he served 
his apprenticeship, in conformity 
with the law of Scotland, in the of- 
fice of Thomas Watson Syme, Char- 
tered Accountant, Edinburgh. Mr. 
Addison then joined the staff of R. 
W. and J. A. Sisson, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
England. After four years’ service 
with this firm he spent another four 
years with Armitage and Norton, 
Chartered Accountants, Hudders- 
field, England. 


spi 


Mr. Addison’s experience in audit- YWWho 


ing, in business reorganization and 
systematization, and in the applica- 
tion of methods of scientific man- 
agerial control had now become so 
wide and varied that he felt justified 
in coming to America for further ad- 
vancement. Accordingly, he estab- 
lished a connection for two years 
with the accountancy firm of Patter- 
son, Teele, and Dennis, of New 
York. This position he resigned 
two years ago to become Auditor of 
the Franklin Railway Supply Com- 
pany and its affliated organizations 
—the position which he still occu- 
Pies. 


Mr. Addison has devoted much 
time, despite his busy life, to the 
subject of Cost Accounting, particu- 
larly in the installation of standard- 
ized methods for controlling ma- 
terial, labor, and overhead, and is a 


recognized authority on that im- 
portant subject. 
Mr. Addison believes in study. 


“When you stop studying, you stop 
thinking, and when you stop think- 
ing, you might as well turn over 
your job to somebody else, to say 
nothing about getting still further 
ahead,” is the way Mr. Addison puts 
the matter in that modest way of 
his. Mr. Addison has practiced and 
is still practicing what he preaches. 
He is a student himself, always in- 
tellectually alert to search out new 
facts and try out a new viewpoint in 
reference to established facts. 


It follows logically enough that 
Mr. Addison should concern himself 
with the mental development of the 
young men who are associated with 
him, many of whom, as a result of 
his wise counsel and personal inter- 
est, are already devoting their over- 
time hours to a scientific study of 
the processes of Modern Business. 


The story of success in Business is 
always an interesting story and usu- 
ally a stimulating one, especially if 
it is not so meteoric as to invite dis- 
couragement. This is why the plain 
facts in the business career of James 
Addison are worth setting forth. 
From them many a successful Busi- 
ness man can get helpful suggestions 
as to how he can so order and sys- 
tematize his executive work as to 
give him time to breathe and think 
and smile; and any thinking young 
man can draw helpful conclusions 
as to how he can wisely chart out his 
own Business career—one conclusion 
being that the steady pull after a 
while hauls the load to the top of the 
hill. 
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Landlord 
and 
Tenant 


HEN a bureau, a de- 


regulatory body of 
a city or a state or- 
ders alterations in a building, 
who must bear the burden, the 
> landlord or the tenant? This 
question has been the subject of 
numerous recent decisions. In most of the cases 
the standard forms of leases had been used, while 
in others ineffective attempts had been made to 
provide for the contingency. 


Many of these alterations, particularly those 
ordered in manufacturing and mercantile estab- 
lishments, involve large expenditures. Hence it 
is important that the business executive who 
would protect himself or his organization against 
possible loss should know the latest developments 
of the law. Many points are still unsettled, but 
the decided cases now afford sufficient data to 
enable parties to execute leases which will defi- 
nitely cover their respective obligations. 


A most interesting case in point is that of the 
Herald Square Realty Company vs. Saks & Com- 
pany, decided by the New York Court of Appeals 
last July. For some years prior to the execu- 
tion of the lease the city authorities had per- 
mitted encroachments of display windows of re- 
tail establishments upon the sidewalk. After the 
lease was executed, the Board of Estimate adopted 
a resolution revoking this authority and directing 
that the encroachments be removed. This altera- 
tion cost about $8,000, without adding in value to 
the building itself. The lease read that the tenant 
was to “comply at its own expense with all orders, 
notices, regulations, or requirements of any 
municipal, state, or other authority or depart- 
ment, or of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers,” and in addition was to keep “the de- 
mised premises and every part thereof inside and 
outside in good order, condition, and repair.” 


The court held that this comprehensive phrase 
of the lease was not intended to apply to future 
events not in contemplation when it was executed, 
and that it did not cover an important structural 
change in the building necessitated by a subse- 
quent and radical change in the policy of the 
municipal government. In its decision the court 
refers to the language of the lease in the case of 
Brokaw vs. Sherry (161 A. D. 796, affd. 213 N. Y. 
685) as being sufficient to cover the contingency. 
In that case the lease provided that the tenant 
was to make “payments of every kind whatso- 
ever, extraordinary as well as ordinary, by virtue 
of or by reason of any present or future law, 
ordinance, or authority whatsoever.” 
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Even when the order contem- 
plates a repair, the tenant is not nec- 
essarily liable. Though the common 
law places upon the tenant the bur- 
den of ordinary repairs in the absence of a cove- 
nant to the contrary, yet many of the statutes 
specifically provide that the alterations are to be 
made by the owner—a provision that places the 
burden upon the landlord unless the lease pro- 
vides otherwise. 


Nor does a provision in the lease to the effect 
that the tenant is responsible for all necessary re- 
pairs protect the landlord. There are cases hold- 
ing that such a provision in the lease contem- 
plates repairs connected with the occupancy of 
the building and not other repairs to the outside 
which might be ordered. Furthermore, in cases 
where the statute or ordinance was passed after 
the execution of the lease containing this repair 
clause, the landlord has been held on the ground 
that the statute was not in the minds of the 
parties at the time they entered the agreement. 
From these cases it is apparent that if he desires to 
protect himself against liability for repairs, the 
landlord should make specific reference in the 
lease to all prospective orders, ordinances, or 
statutes. 


In many cases the leases afford protection to 
the landlord for repairs and not for other altera- 
tions. It should be remembered that these altera- 
tions often involve large sums and necessitate a 
material increase in the investment. If the lease 
is for a long term, the interest loss may be con- 
siderable. Undoubtedly some provision should 
be made against such a loss in a lease that is to 
run for a period of many years. ; 


You will note that the alteration ordered in the 
Saks case did not arise out of the use to which 
the tenant put the building. It is obvious that 
the tenant might so change the use of the build- 
ing as to cause orders for alterations to be issued. — 
For instance, he might change his factory into a ~ 
munition plant, or might extend the factory 
proper into space which had been used exclusively 
for storage. In such cases it would seem, upon 
principle, that the tenant would be liable, al- 
though I have found no adjudicated case in point, 
and none of the texts I have examined cite any. 
However, in view of the recent tendency of courts 
to favor the tenant, the question is a doubtful 
one, and should be provided for in the lease. : 

While it is true that most of the cases favor % 
the tenant, it does not follow that the tenant need ~ 
take no precautions. Assuming that the lease 
clearly places the burden upon him, he should 
take steps to ascertain just what regulations may ~ 


AW 
art- 
ent 


ued) 


affect the tenancy. These may be 
readily obtained from the regulatory 
bodies, which usually consist of de- 
partments or bureaus in charge of 
matters concerning public safety, public health, 
building inspection, labor, and factory inspec- 
tion. If any physical change is proposed in a fac- 
tory or mercantile establishment, due considera- 
tion should be given to these regulations. 

I am of the opinion that, so far as the landlord 
is concerned, the language of the lease in Brokaw 
vs. Sherry would cover every probable contin- 
gency. It would seem, however, that an undue 
burden might be placed upon the tenant by this 
language, and an equitable adjustment of respect- 
ive obligations would involve consideration of 
all the contingencies suggested by this review of 
the cases. 

Although I have discussed this matter solely 
from a legal viewpoint, I might suggest for the 
consideration of the Accountancy student the 
question of how the expenditure in the Saks case 
would be treated in the books of the landlord. 


ulk ITHIN recent years accountants, busi- 


ules 
ws 


ness men, and others interested in the 
transfer of a business or of its assets, ‘have been 
concerned with legislative enactments popularly 
known as bulk sales laws. These laws are now 
in force in about thirty-two states. Their pur- 


_ Pose is to aid creditors in setting aside fraudulent 


conveyances. To accomplish this purpose, they 
require certain formalities to be complied with 
in all sales, transfers, or conveyances of the bulk 
of the assets of a business other than in the course 
of trade. This applies, not only to transfers to 
individuals, but also to transfers made upon the 
changing of a sole proprietorship or a partner- 
ship into a corporation. 

Last November the New York Supreme Court 
in the case of Moscalades vs. Karantzales decided 
that the benefits of the New York act were avail- 
able to ordinary creditors as well as to judgment 
creditors; and in practically all states both classes 
of creditors may invoke the aid of the statute. 


While the object of the statutes is to prevent 


fraudulent conveyances, yet their provisions 
should be complied with in all bulk conveyances. 
The New York statute, which is typical of the 
Statutes of the other states, substantially provides 
that the sale, transfer, or assignment in bulk of 


all or part of the merchandise or fixtures of a 


business otherwise than in the ordinary course of 
trade shall be void as against creditors of the 
vendor, unless 

1. The transferror make a complete and de- 
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tailed inventory of the merchandise 
to be transferred showing the cost 
price to the transferee; 

2. The transferee demand and 
receive from the transferror a list of all creditors 


of the latter certified under oath showing the 


amounts owing to each; and 

3. The transferror notify personally or by reg- 
istered mail every creditor named in said list of 
the proposed sale and the price, terms and con- 
ditions thereof. 

The provision of the statute that, unless these 
formalities are complied with the transfer is void, 
really means that it is presumed to be void. That 
is, if a creditor brings an action to set the con- 
veyance aside, the burden of proof to explain the 
transfer rests upon the purchaser. Under the old 
law and when the statute is complied with by 
the purchaser, the burden of proving that the 
transfer should be set aside, rests upon the-cred- 
itor. 

The statute covers transfers of solvent as well 
as insolvent individuals or organizations, and is 
to be followed, whether the sale is bona fide or 
not. It is obvious that a creditor might readily 
cause trouble, even when the transfer is bona fide, 
if the terms of the statute are not complied with. 
There may be good reasons for not paying all of 
his claim, and yet the circumstances might be 
such that he would be a creditor and so be entitled 
to bring action to set the conveyance aside. 

In short, the purchaser of a business or of the 
assets of a business who does not follow the 
statute runs considerable risk of losing either 


what he has purchased or the benefit of his bar- 


gain, 


66 ONDS?” with pretentious titles and “in- 
come Certificates” are now being of- 
fered by certain organizations to the public. They 
are usually issued on an installment basis so as to 
attract the small investor. As a rule, they are 
unsecured, and although the balance sheet of the 
organization, at first glance, may indicate finan- 
cial strength, the assets are often over-valued. 
Furthermore, the courts have construed some of 
these securities as being stock, although named 
bonds. The holder has neither the full advan- 
tages of a stockholder nor has he the rights usual- 
ly accorded a bondholder, or other creditor. They 
afford another illustration of a legal precaution 
always to be taken—never judge a document by 
its name, but by its contents. 


A sluggish liver means a sluggish mind and a sluggish 
mind means economic inefficiency. Take time for 
systematic physical exercise. 
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Question HAT is a syndicate, and The 
and what peculiarities distin PACE STUDENT 
Answer guish it from the ordinary forms of Atlan oie 
Depart- business organizations? When 
ment Should a syndicate be used? 
A syndicate is an association of several per- 
A sons, usually for the purpose of engaging in some 


If a manufacturer is obliged to @ 
pay freight charges on materials — 
purchased and also on goods sold, 
would it be correct to charge all 
freight items to a distinct account? Where should 
the freight account be shown in the Profit & Loss 
statement? Please give me your full views on 


enterprise involving temporarily the contribution 
of large amounts of capital, or the agreement so 
to contribute. The syndicate form of organiza- 
tion differs from a corporation, but bears a re- 
semblance to a special partnership, except that 
the attempt is usually made to relieve the mem- 
bers, inter se, of partnership responsibilities. An 
agreement is generally made in writing between 
the syndicate manager or 
managers and the sub- 
scribers or participants, in 
which the objects of the 
enterprise and the re- 
sponsibilities of the vari- 
ous persons concerned are 
set forth in detail. Bond 


4 
‘s 


The Day of Opportunity 


JV[ODERN BUSINESS urgently 
needs men who can increase sales, { 


this subject. 

In order to avoid work in analyzing, it would 
be necessary to open two accounts, one for 
Freight Inward and one for Freight Outward. To 
the former all expenditures for freight on ma- 
terials purchased should be charged, and to the 
latter all freight expenditures on account of sales. 
In preparing the Profit & Loss statement, the bal- 
ance of Freight Outward 
should be shown as a de- 
duction from sales, effect- 
ing a reduction of income. 
The balance of Freight 


er 


Inward should appear un-— 


der Manufacturing Cost. 
The real cost of the ma- 


syndicates and _ railway . : ‘ terials includes all charges 
building syndicates are | reduce expenses, devise productive to the point of making 
examples of this type of } policies, detect errors and rectify them, them available in the fac- 


ES 


temporary organization. 


In determining the re- 
quisite percentage to be 
added to the direct cost of 
shop orders to cover fac- 
tory overhead, should de- 
preciation on machinery, 
buildings and other fixed 
assets be taken into con- 
sideration? 


analyze past records and forecast future 
development, swell profits expected, 
and create profits unexpected, men who 
can collect facts and observe facts and 
figure out facts, and base sound con- 
clusions upon such facts; men whocan  { 
and do think and reason. To develop 
such men within the organization itself 
is now a widely accepted policy of 


+ 


v 


tory for use—not their 
purchase price in Manila, 
Liverpool, or some other 
distant place, where they 
are not available for use. 


A corporation sells mer- 
chandise to customers, 
billing at a certain figure. 
The customers deduct dis- 
count and freight when 


For the purpose of ef- |{ pusiness management. This is the new remitting. How should 
i it i Lal ; this be treated in th h 
fective management, it 1s spirit in Modern Business, and Modern Bask? treated insets 


usually best to eliminate 
as far as possible items 
which are more or less 
fixed in character, and 
which do not fluctuate 
with the volume of production. Therefore, de- 
preciation that does not depend directly upon vol- 
ume of production (e. g., depreciation of build- 
ings) would not be included in direct cost. When 
costs flow with volume of production, factory 
heads can be held to a strict accountability for the 
departments under their control. In using the 
cost figures as a basis for preparing estimates, it 
would be necessary to make due allowance for 
the depreciation and any other similar items that 
had been omitted from direct cost. The fore- 
going states the general principle, although there 
may be exceptions to the general rule. 


Business itself is responsible for it. 
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If it is the custom of 
the concern to allow cash 
discount, the Cash Book 
should be ruled to provide 
a column for such discount. Cash received and 


discount deducted should be entered in the Cash ~ 


Book and the customers credited. Separate en- 


tries would have to be made elsewhere crediting - 


the customers for freight deducted, if such deduc- 
tions were permissible. These entries might be 
made either in the Journal or in a special book 


for Freight Allowances if the number of transac- _ 


tions of this character warranted it. 

If a concern’s books become so involved through 
carelessness and incompetence that it is impossi- 
ble to prepare financial statements therefrom, and 
if the proprietor wants to know what his profits 


A 


are for income tax purposes, what 
should be done? 

The condition you outline calls for 
the exercise of an accountant’s abil- 
ity. He would proceed by determining the pres- 
ent state of assets by means of inventories, and 
by determining and listing all liabilities. From 
these facts he would prepare a statement of finan- 
cial condition. He would endeavor to secure such 
facts as would enable him to determine the finan- 
cial condititon, or at least the net investment, at 
the beginning of the period under review. He 
would then proceed by the single-entry method to 
determine the profit or loss. He would, of course, 
use all the information recorded in the books 
that would be of use in securing the desired re- 
sult, but we have taken your question literally 
and assumed that the books were of little value. 
The income tax return would be based on the 
results. 


@ An investor who purchased for investment pur- 


poses $100,000 of bonds for $103,394.43, sold half 
of them a year and a half later for $52,418.55, the 
book value of the original purchase being $102,- 
837.10 at the time of sale. Could the profit of 
$1,000 on the bonds sold be used as a reduction of 
the book value, thereby making the net income on 
the remainder high, or should the bonds always 
be carried at cost and the $1,000 credited to Profit 
& Loss? 

It would be incorrect as a matter of theory to 
reduce the book value of the unsold bonds be- 
cause of a profit realized on the sale of some of 
the securities. The net or effective income is 
based on original cost less amortization, and to 
change such book value by introducing an irrele- 
vant element, as profit on sales, would result in 
an unjustifiable distortion of the income for sub- 
sequent periods, as well as an understatement of 
profits for the period when the sale occurred. 
The bonds should be carried at cost less amortiza- 
tion (not at cost), and the profit on the sale 
should be transferred to Profit & Loss or some 
other suitable nominal account. 


What is the difference between economic capi- 
tal and accounting capital? 

The term economic capital used in respect to 
a business organization, refers to the entire fund 
of assets invested in a business for the use or 
furtherance of the undertaking. The term ac- 
counting capital is used to designate the amount 
by which such assets exceed all existing liabili- 
ties, and represents the net investment of the pro- 
prietor or proprietors in the business. The amount 
is recorded in an account that serves merely a 
measuring purpose—the measurement of the pro- 
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prietorship equity. Thus, in the 
following example, the economic 
capital is $14,000, while the account- 
ing capital is $10,000: 


FRANK BROWN 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 
December 31, 1915. 


Assets Liabilities 

Cash $ 6,000 Accounts Payable $ 2,500 
Bills Payable 1,500 

Accounts Receiv- 
able 3,000 $ 4,000 

Frank Brown, Capi- 

Merchandise 5,000 tal 10,000 
$14,000 $14,000 


My employers insist that I add interest on 
capital invested to merchandise inventory at end 
of year, and that I credit Profit & Loss Account 
with the amount. I contend that this would in- 
flate assets and anticipate profit. My predecessor, 
who had charge at previous closing of books, car- 
ried out my employers’ idea. Who is right, and 
what should I do to show correct profit and loss 
result and financial position? If I am right what 
shall I do if my employer maintains his position? 

You are correct—profits come from transac- 
tions with outsiders, not from writing up values 
in anticipation of sale. The profits previous to 
the beginning of the year under consideration 
were overstated because of the inflated inven- 
tory. Your procedure, therefore, would be to 
debit Capital Account (Surplus Account if a cor- 
poration), and credit opening inventory with the 
amount of inflation. This will take the inaccu- 
racy out of the current period’s transactions and 
adjust it in the Capital or Surplus Account. You 
should then state the value of your closing inven- 
tory on the accepted accounting basis, and pro- 
ceed to close your books in the ordinary manner. 
An employee in many cases is required to carry 


‘out the ideas of his superior without regard to the 
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theory involved. The employee, after presenting 
the correct theory, is justified in executing the 
wishes of his employer, so long as he is not asked 
to make entries or prepare statements that are 
intended to deceive or cover fraudulent transac- 
tions. The case presented would not necessarily 
fall under fraudulent class of transactions as the 
employers are no doubt acting in entire good 
faith. The employed bookkeeper, it should be re- 
membered, is not acting in the capacity of a prac- 
ticing accountant who certifies to the accuracy of 
statements. 


Orders 


Sao RGANIZATION de- 
| pends upon orders 
| —order-giving, or- 
| der-taking, and or- 
der-executing. The difference be- 
tween an army and a mob, between 
an effective, organized industry and 
isolated units of production or dis- 
tribution, is almost entirely a matter of willing- 
ness and ability to give, to take, and to execute 
orders. 

The one giving the order should know what he 
wants done. This knowledge is acquired, first, 
by a consideration of the various things that can 
possibly be done, and, secondly, by the selection 
of the one thing that promises the best result. If 
the executive is mentally lazy and issues general 
and indefinite orders, the subordinate must at- 
tempt to do the thinking and to exercise the judg- 
ment that are properly the 
work of the executive. The 
usual result of this lack of 
precision is loss of time, loss 
of material, failure to coor- 
dinate tasks, and the incur- 
rence of all the wastes that 
make the difference between 
a maximum efficiency and 
the result with which we are 
too often satisfied. 

The order should be given 
in understandable terms. The 
words and terms must be 
within the comprehension of 
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derstandings. No executive can feel 
safe in giving an order, either oral 
or in writing, without obtaining 
some evidence that the order is un- 
derstood by the one receiving it. Thus, a man 
giving an oral order to an errand boy should 
have the boy repeat the instructions or give evi- 
dence in some way that he comprehends them. 
The same rule applies in giving an order to a sten- 
ographer, to a workman, or to a sub-executive. 
Many an employee excuses a faulty performance 
by saying that he did not understand the order. 
Able executives almost invariably require that the 
one receiving an order, whether he receives it by 
word of mouth or by means of a letter, a mem- 
orandum, or some other communication, shall give 
evidence of his exact understanding of the thing 
to be done. 

In view of the foregoing, we can give you no 
more fundamental lesson in 
good organization than to 
urge you to base your execu- 
tive orders upon three things 
—a knowledge of exactly 
what you want done, a direct 
and simple statement to the 
person who is to do it, and 
an immediate reaction to de- 
termine an understanding 
with the subordinate of the 
thing to be accomplished. If 
you will consciously carry 
yourself through these pro- 
cesses for a time, you will 


the persons who are to exe- 
cute the orders, and to that 
end they must be stated in 
language that is clear, con- 
cise, and direct. If the orders 
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soon follow them out uncon- 
sciously as a matter of habit 
and become that exceptional 
and high-salaried man whom 
we know in Modern’ Busi- 


are given by word of mouth, the words must be 
spoken slowly enough and enunciated clearly 
enough to enable their full import to be grasped 
by the person receiving the order. If the orders 
are printed or written, there must be, aside from 
simplicity, an arrangement in respect to para- 
graphing and display that will enable the person 
receiving the order to comprehend its meaning 
with as little mental effort as possible. Even 
though the executive has clearly in mind the 
thing to be done, he can nullify the effects of his 
clear thinking by giving an oral order in an in- 
distinct manner and a written order in sentences 
that are jumbled and obscure. In fine, the lan- 
guage, whether spoken or written, must convey 
to the subordinate’s mind the exact thing that is 
in the mind of. the executive. 

A reaction should be obtained to avoid misun- 
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ness as the “able executive.” 


HE “movies” are with us in Business. Many 
large firms doing business over a wide 
field are making use of moving pictures to fa- 


.miliarize their employees with the entire range 


of their activities—for example, with their manu- 
facturing operations, with trade conditions in va- 


rious parts of the world, with methods of trans- | 


portation, with types of customers, and the like. 

The moving pictures are now showing how cot- 
ton is raised, baled, and transported; how trees 
are cut down, trimmed into logs, sawed into 
lumber, and shipped to market; how the great 
wheat fields of the west are ploughed and sown, 
and the wheat is harvested; how people in a dif- 
ferent country from ours live and do business; 
how the various departments of a big organiza- 
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policies of the concern as a whole 


tion are interrelated, and how the 


are directed. These are only a few 
of the many economic facts that 
are being thrown on the screen every week for the 
training of employees. 

The moving pictures give organization per- 
spective; they enable the routine worker to see 
the larger view that comes only to the higher 
executives as a matter of daily experience. The 
results thus far, according to the firms that are 
using them, are highly satisfactory. They say 
that the men do their work better because they 
do it more intelligently. Hence, motion pictures, 
by visualizing economic facts, conditions, and 
processes, and particularly by giving perspective, 
are contributing very definitely to individual and 
organization efficiency in this era of scientific 
Business. 


king | F you like your work, you serve your own best 


(our 


interests and those of society as well. Lik- 


York ing your work, no matter how lowly the task, 


ord- 
ove 
labit 


means taking pride in its dignity, seeing in it new 
possibilities of usefulness, and finding in its ac- 
complishment your main compensation, with the 
money reward, relatively speaking, a secondary 
matter. To like your work, you must first be 
adapted by temperament and training for it—you 
must make sure that you are not an economic 
misfit. Then you must develop enthusiasm—it 
is not wholly a divine gift—knowing that en- 
thusiasm will increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of your service output. There are 
opportunities for productive enthusiasm every- 
where—in stenography, in bookkeeping, in law, in 
teaching, in banking, in accountancy, even in the 
humbler ranks of manual labor. The world needs 
enthusiasm in work, whether of brawn or brain 
—needs it, is on the lookout for it, and will pay 
handsomely for it in appreciation and in giving 
the opportunity for advancement: Make the 
world need you because your step is springy, your 
eye aglow, and your heart athrob with the joy 
you feel in your work. 


EWARE of the word-groove habit—the 
habit of using certain words and turns of 

phrase so constantly that they creep into most of 
what you write and say. I know a man who al- 
ways says “practically,” never “virtually” or 


“substantially”; another who always says “un- 


told”, never “countless”, “numberless”, or “in- 
numerable”; another who always says “in such a 
case”, never “in such an instance”, “in instances 
of this kind”, or “in this event”; another who al- 
ways says “in short”, never “in fine’, “in a word”, 
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or “in sum’; another who always 
Says “it seems to me”, never “it oc- 
curs to me”, “it is my opinion”, or 
“TI think”; another who always says 
“no doubt”, never “doubtless”, “without ques- 


tion” or “unquestionably”; another who always: 


says “to some extent”, never “in some measure”, 
or “to some degree”; and another who always 
says “providing that”, never “provided”, “in case”, 
or “on condition that”. I might go on citing ex- 
amples of the word-groove habit indefinitely; so 
might you, now that the matter is brought to 
your notice. The point is that age and use stif- 
fen our vocabularies just as they do our muscles. 
It is worth while to limber them both up once in 
a while; and limbering up our vocabularies means 
the intelligent appreciation of good literature and 
then the conscious substitution of fresh words and 
phrases for those we have worn out through the 
friction of long continued use. 


ON’T knock, boost—never mind the Eng- 
lish this time. Don’t knock your town 
or your city, boost it. It’s not the worst place in 
the world. It has beautiful scenery, progressive 
enterprises, churches and schools, and people 
worth knowing. Don’t knock your concern— 
boost it. Perhaps, from your point of view, it is 
old-fogyish and ultra-conservative, yet, like all 
concerns, it is on the lookout for good men. Make 
a good man out of yourself and see what happens. 
Don’t knock your boss—boost him. No doubt he 
has his share of frailties and idiosyncrasies, but he 
has his good points, too; otherwise he wouldn’t 
be the boss. Don’t knock yourself. If you say 
you're a failure, feel sorry for yourself, and wish 
you were dead or somebody else—which is the 
same thing—other folks will pay no attention to 
you, and the wheels of progress will crush you 
underfoot. Boost yourself, not egotistically, but 
self-respectingly; don’t let your chin and your 
chest sag—hold them up. Knock as a habit, and 
you will become cynical, pessimistic, and unhappy. 
Boost as a habit, and you will become mellow, 
optimistic, and happy—your friends’ best friend 
and your own as well. 


OU will find in this issue of The Pace Stu- 
dent ten pages of technical material in re- 
spect to Law, Accounting, English, and Business 
Organization—pages in which the every-day 
problems of Business are discussed thoroughly 
and to the point. The remaining pages teach the 
fundamentals of business procedure by means of 
the inspirational story, the informative bio- 
graphical sketch, and the entertaining incident. 
We take great pride in presenting you with the 
worth of forty pages in the compass of sixteen. 


Don’t 
““Knock”’ 


About 
Ourselves 


Proposi- 
tion 


Vt joint venture, in 
which two or more 
persons become in- 
terested on a part- 
F4i nership basis in the sale of a spe- 
WF cial lot of merchandise, is a more 
i} or less common incident in Busi- 
ness. Aside from the joint venture 
that is of a purely merchandising character, there 


. are many special ventures in which two or more 


persons are interested in the profit outcome. The 
venture differs from the ordinary business in that 
it is a temporary association for the purpose of 
financing and consummating a special deal or 
transaction. Thus, we have temporary organiza- 
tions to finance a speculation in stocks or bonds, 
for carrying out a merchandising speculation, or 
for buying land and erecting buildings. 

We are concerned in this case with a real estate 
venture in which two men associated themselves 
for the purpose of building and selling dwellings. 
The proposition, which is taken from the Practi- 
cal Accounting Section of the Pace Final Exam- 
inations held in June, 1915, is as follows: 

M and N enter into a real estate venture for the 
purpose of building and selling four dwellings. 
M contributes land at the agreed value of $5,600, 
mortgaged for $1,600, and N contributes $6,000 in 
cash. N is to supervise construction, and is to 
receive 714 per cent. upon the actual building cost, 
which is to be considered a capital contribution. 

Arrangements were made with a local trust 
company to borrow on mortgage 60 per cent. of 
the value of the land, which was appraised at 
$6,000, and 60 per cent. of the cost of the build- 
ings, to be loaned from time to time upon archi- 
tects’ certificates attesting expenditures. The old 
mortgage was to be retired from the 60 per cent. 
loan on the appraised value of the land. 

The actual cost of the labor used and the ma- 
terials bought amounted to $21,742.50, but, before 
the sale of the buildings and the statement of the 
accounts, it was found that certain building ma- 
terials were left, which M agreed to take over at 
the round amount of $500. 

The land and the improvement costs of the 
houses were practically identical, so that the 
same amount was borrowed on each. 

There were legal, interest, and other incidental 
expenses not directly connected with construc- 
tion that amounted to $462.50. 

The prices asked for the properties allowed a 
profit over all costs and expenses of the venture 
(taking land on basis it was contributed and 
including allowance to N for supervision) of 15 
per cent. The properties were sold for cash, sub- 
ject to the mortgages, at the prices asked, with 
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the exception of one property which 
sold for $200 less. M and N divided 
the profits in proportion to their ad- 
vances. 

Raise the accounts necessary to give effect to 
the foregoing transactions; and show the out- 
come of the venture and the individual accounts 
of M and N. 

In order to illustrate fully the Accounting steps, 
the Journal entries from which the accounts would 
be posted will be given first. The first entry es- 
tablishes the original contributions and the capi- 
tal interests. The entries that follow are self-ex- 
planatory and record the transactions to a point 
where profits are distributed and the capital is 
returned with profits to the partners. The solu- 
tion follows: 


CASH Gaia tounap rans ak nae $ 6,000.00 

To N, CAPITAL 

For capital 
cash. 


LAN Dei ea She St 
To MORTGAGE 
Me CAPIDA LY ck aaa. 
For capital contribution of 
land subject to mortgage. 


CAS Hoon ie uae at Ronn ae 

To TRUST COMPANY 

MORTGAGE ......... 

For loan of 60% of Trust Co. 
appraisal value of land. 


MORTGAGE 
TO: CASH ieiaarramnvee 
For retirement of mortgage. 


COST OF PROPERTY....... 
Tov LAN Dithieateune aes sie 
For transfer of land cost. 


COST OF PROPERTY....... 

To SUNDRY CREDIT- 

ORS 

For labor and materials for 
houses. 


COST OF PROPERTY ....... 

To CASH 

For legal, interest, and other 
expenses. 


INVENTORY OF MATERI- 

ALS 

To COST OF PROPER- 

fps 

For value of materials to be 
taken over by M. 


COST OF PROPERTY ...... $ 1,593.19 
To N, CAPITAL 30525.) 
For 744% on actual building 
cost for supervision. 


$ 6,000.00 


contributed in 


5,600.00 
1,600.00 
4,000.00 


3,600.00 


3,600.00 


1,600.00 


1,600.00 


5,600.00 
5,600.00 


21,742.50 


21,742.50 


462.50 
462.50 


i  Y 


500.00 


500.00 


$ 1,593.19 
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CASH 

To TRUST COMPANY 

MORTGAGE 

For loan of 60% on actual cost 
of buildings. 
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GAGES 
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auh's 
For properties sold. 


SUNDRY CREDITORS 
To CASH 
For payment of liabilities. 


ee ee ee 
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SALES OF PROPERTY...... 
To PROFIT & LOSS..... 
For transfer. 


To N, Capital 


bh afeal eh a: yo, a) 0, (ho) 16) a8) 8) B \2)n 
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Sales of Property 


To Sundries 


To Cost of Property 


Rtalele let el sw © oe 


To Cash 


To Sundries 
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12,745.50 PROBIT 2 LOSS Wile chi cc 28,898.19 
To COST OF PROPERTY 
12,745.50 For transfer. 
PROETTFS& LOSS vi bien een ne 4,134.73 
TocNE CAPLIAL Wey biivest. 
16,687.42 CMGI CAPT RAT ites, . lis 
For distribution of profits in 
16,345.50 proportion to advances. 
,032.92 
spe MM: CAPITAL Gass iere $ 5,426.48 
To INVENTORY OF MA- 
21,742.50 Poe Eerie aaa iy a, 
21,742.50 SEBEL! “ 
; For withdrawal of capital. 
33,032.92 N@CAPETAL. Seige taihsoecias 10,301.44 
33,032.92 To: CASH. oi an ar, 
For withdrawal of capital. 
Cash 
ES $ 6,000.00 PV RNLOLt Ga rent Sialic cok uel Oe re ei 
3,600.00 Ss COSt OLN ELrODeLty wen nasi raieea ere ae 
. 12,745.50 ee OUNCE y: CTeditOrs Mok jek cee on Ones 
SMT casks 16,687.42 FeV se Capita late octet ke een Arora 
SERN GAD ICAL A: oI ee tary, Rah we 
$39,032.92 
Land 
ihre Ri toe $ 5,600.00 By Costiof Property. cy i. Gatun vet atea yest 
Inventory of Materials 
baa $ 500.00 Bist CODICAL Ae eee cates cant aa aye anal 
Mortgage 
By lactated ake $ 1,600.00 By pbiatnda wee ees yok cet wiser ote aoa siamele 
c/VU, Capital 
‘ie Aaa $ 5,426.48 By elandy wie ee ee et Mn e 
Sw PLOT Ge, LAOSS has. uidheretaih worse SU Eie. a! othe 
$ 5,426.48 
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28,898.19 


2,708.25 
1,426.48 


500.00 
4,926.48 


10,301.44 


.$ 1,600.00 
; 462.59 
. 21,742.50 
. 4,926.48 


10,301.44 


$39,032.92 


.$ 5,600.00 


.$ 1,600.00 


. 1,426.48 


Ledger 
Accounts 


Real 
Estate 
Venture 
Proposi- 
tion 
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IN, Capital 


Mf DOP Gr 5) o RAIA SEN Zeca NOUR Ce $10,301.44 


$10,301.44 


By (Cash ewes ood a Lona $ 6,000.00 — 
*) Cost/of Property’). (si) 15a 1,593.19 
"Profit &  LOSs \))5..0 ks sn eee ‘. °2,/08,25- 

$10,301.44 


Cost of Property 


Se 


By Inventory of Materials ................ $ 500.00 
> Profit (& Loss ys i dale cee eee 28,898.19 
$29,398.19 


Trust Company Mortgage 


By Cash .. 


“é 66 


Sales of Property 


By Sundries 


Profit & Loss 


a fof Or ee Ve PUR RA OU Te Nee MMRUTH eto Be ENE A $ 5,600.00 
Soneundry Creditors iii uu tnm aaa ty 21,742.50 
PAPHOS ARBSEDUG. ou st atete WTR cue ai Ulan Nia ALM aN TE nF ioe 462.50 
IN | Capitaine Tam is Une rek tay | 1,593.19 

$29,398.19 
To Sales of Property. 22 bce at eqn cee $16,345.50 

$16,345.50 
Poy Casta ken ei ea Ge SRY CeO Nak $21,742.50 
To Profit & Loss .......... PERNA en Mea Sl ies $33,032.92 
‘Lo; Cost Of Property. icy ccin aia emiieieens $28,898.19 
SOA PIS RAATECE! aM Ae Ammen au at Mn Suike Me 4,134.73 

$33,032.92 
Ton, \Capital’ (6$34%) vais wooo $ 2,708.25 
Me Capital (24940) Wie a Usui niee 1,426.48 

$4,134.73 
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Pia NI Mess Acie OS (ka 12,745.50 


aah Rielielel ARQcue HORNE: ALLO alls ae ge aa $33,032.92 


By Sales of Property. .:63.)5.. 50. 0s. Gee $33,032.92 


By Balance 


$33,032.92 


$ 4,134.73 
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art- 


VERYBODY, whether well or 
poorly educated, expresses his 
thoughts in sentences. You 


ent do, I do, so does the college presi- 


nces 


ruc- 
tion 


dent, the popular lecturer, the min- 
ister, the business man, the street 
cleaner, the man with the pushcart 
—everybody you can think of. Our 
study of English, then, may proper- 
ly enough concern itself with the 
sentence. Grammatical errors, rhe- 
torical infelicities, word usage, punc- 
tuation, and paragraph structure, 
when properly presented, all bear 
upon the sentence as the fundamen- 
tal unit of expression. 

This is the basic reason why, in 
this article and in other articles that 
will appear in The Pace Student 
from time to time, I shall take up 
certain definite aspects of sentence 
structure and discuss them in a 
detailed and, I believe, a helpful 
fashion. 


At this writing I wish to explain 
and amplify the fundamental princi- 
ple that underlies the building of ef- 
fective sentences, no matter how 
short or how long you may make 
them. The principle is this: 


In constructing a sentence, first 
decide upon the main thought, and 
then express that main thought in 
the main clause—the clause that will 
stand by itself and make sense. Then 
express the subordinate thoughts, if 
you have any to express, in a subor- 
dinate manner—generally by means 
of adjectives, adverbs, phrases, sub- 
ordinate clauses, and participles. 


To put the principle a little more 
specifically, avoid a series of de- 
tached statements loosely connected 
by such words as and, but, and so, 
and make frequent use of such intro- 
ductory words as when, while, after, 
although, provided, if, unless, until, 
since, because, inasmuch as, notwith- 
standing that, on condition that. It 
is often wise to make sentences 
somewhat periodic in character—to 
suspend the completion of the sense 
until well toward the end. 


Examine the following groups of 
sentences, noting that in every case 
the change from an undesirable form 
to a better form has been based on a 
determination of what constitutes the 
main thought: 


(Undesirable). The fabric is 
placed on the counter for sale, but 
before this is done, it is combed and 
sorted in the drying room, and it is 
inspected by the foreman. 

(Better). Before the fabric is 
placed on the counter for sale, it is 
combed and sorted in the drying 
room, and inspected by the foreman. 
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(Better). The fabric is not placed 
on the counter for sale until it has 
been combed and sorted im the dry- 


ing room, and inspected by the fore- 
man. 


(Undesirable). The applicant for 
the position seems well qualified to 
sell goods, but he has been idle for 
a year, and he evidently does not 
wish to refer us to his last employ- 
ers, but he talks enthusiastically and 
earnestly. 


(Better). Although the applicant 
for the position has been idle for a 
year, and although he evidently does 
not wish to refer us to his last em- 
ployers, he talks so enthusiastically 
and earnestly as to seem to be well 
qualified to sell goods. 


(Undesirable). You can communi- 
cate with us by letter or telephone 
(Medford 8612), and you can state 
your requirements, and we will have 
our representative call upon you 
with propositions that will be to 
your advantage. 

(Better). If you will communi- 
cate with us by letter or telephone 
(Medford 8612), stating your re- 
quirements, we will have our repre- 
sentative call upon you with propo- 


sitions that will be to your advant- 
age. 

(Undesirable). Economy in pur- 
chasing space does not lie in esti- 
mating an intangible difference in 
buying power, but it does lie in scru- 
tinizing circulation methods closely, 
and so it is possible to determine 
definitely the vitality of the appeal 
which a magazine makes to its 
readers. 

(Better). Economy in purchasing 
space does not lie so much in esti- 
mating an intangible difference in 
buying power as it does in scrutiniz- 
ing circulation methods closely in 
order to determine definitely the vi- 
tality of the appeal which a magazine 
makes to its readers. 

Note the devices employed in 
combining the following groups of 
short sentences into well constructed 
long sentences, each of which has 
the main thought expressed in the 
main clause: 

(Short Sentences). Hurley was a 
desperate man. He decided to plunge 
into the river and swim to the op- 
posite shore. For nearly a day and 
a half he had been without food. He 
had spent the night in a thicket of 
willows. This thicket was,near the 
highway. He hoped to reach a cabin. 
It was on the opposite shore. In it 
were two friends. 

(One Sentence). Having been made 
desperate by lack of food for a day 
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and a half, and having spent the 
night in a thicket of willows, Hurley 
decided to plunge into the river and 
swim to the opposite shore, where 
two of his friends lived in a cabin. 


(Short Sentences). The complaint 
seems to us to be without foundation. 
Our records have been carefully veri- 
The records prove that the 
goods were sent out from our store 
on Thursday afternoon. The rec- 
ords also prove that the goods were 
delivered at your house on Thursday 
evening. 

(One Sentence). The complaint 
seems to us to be without founda- 
tion, since our records, which have 


_ been carefully verified, prove that the 


Examples 


goods were sent out from our store 
on Thursday afternoon and were de- 
livered at your house on Thursday 
evening. 


(Short Sentences). Our campaign 
for honest advertising has come to 
an end. This campaign was waged 
in behalf of the buying public. There 
were almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the campaign. I cannot 
refrain from thanking you for your 
co-operation. This co-operation you 
gave me in the columns of your 
trade journal. It was disinterested 
co-operation and loyal as well. 

(One Sentence). Now that our 
campaign for honest advertising, 
which was waged under almost in- 
surmountable difficulties in behalf of 
the buying public, has come to an 
end, I cannot refrain from thanking 
you for the loyal and disinterested 
co-operation you gave me in the col- 
umns of your trade journal. 

There are, of course, other ways in 
which the above sentences may be 
properly combined. Indeed, in every 
instance, it would be possible, per- 
haps more desirable for certain kinds 
of composition, to combine the origi. 
nal short sentences into two or three 
separate sentences instead of into 
one long sentence. 

That, however, is beside the mark 
here. The one principle I am trying 
to drive home—let me repeat—is that 
the main thought shall be expressed 
in the main clause, and the subordi- 
nate thoughts in a_ subordinate 
manner. Ask yourself the  fol- 
lowing questions before you begin 
to dictate or write: What is my 
main point? How shall I express it? 
What are my subordinate points? 
How shall I express them? 

This train of thought will do a 
great deal to help you mold sen- 
tences which are clear and unified— 
that is, sentences which, whatever 
their length, contain only one main 
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thought for the listener or the reader 
to grasp. 


DR. SMALL, Principal of the East- 
ern High School, Washington, D, C., 
has planned a series of talks on Vo- 
cational matters for his students. 
Mr. Charles A. Pace, of the New 
York Bar, was the first lecturer, and 
on February 24th spoke on, Busi- 
ness Vocations before an assembly 
of five hundred enthusiastic stu- 
dents. 


GEORGE GREENSTEIN, Pace In- 
stitute of Accountancy, Extension 
Division, has moved from Baltimore 
to New York, for the purpose of se- 
curing Accountancy experience in 
New York. 


“As aman thinks, so is he.’’ Char- 
acter is the crystallized fruition of 
what we consciously and subcon- 
sciously think. Our thoughts reflect 
our environment, and our environ- 
ment is largely what we make it, 
with Sood books toread, worth- while 
people to know, and the power of 
reflection within us. 


“Rush Days’ 


66 IVE the convicted man a 

chance—a chance to improve 
himself while in prison and a chance 
to make good when he gets out,” was 
the forceful appeal made by Mrs. 
Anne P. L. Field, to the members of 
The Society for Vocational Research, 
at a luncheon given at The Machin- 
ery Club, New York, on Saturday, 
February 26th. 


Mrs. Field has been actively as- 
sociated with Thomas Mott Osborne 
in his constructive work at Sing 
Sing. Her book, “The Story of Can- 
ada Blackie,” in which she proves the 
viciousness of the old system and 
the need for the new, is a classic in 
sociological literature. 

The practical way to gain informa- 
tion and to help in prison reform, as 
Mrs. Field pointed out, is to become 
a member of The Mutual Welfare 
League of Sing Sing, which entitles 
the member to the League’s periodi- 
cal, which is full of valuable infor- 
mation. The expense is nominal. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Field’s 
address, a substantial collection was 
made for The Mutual Welfare 
League, and a great many of the 
members of the Society indicated 
their desire to co-operate in the pris. 
on reforms which Mrs, Field advo- 
cates. 
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ROY DEFENBACH, Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, Extension Division, 
is to act as assistant to his father, 
Byron Defenbach, Public Account- 
ant, Lewiston, Idaho. Mr. Defen- 
bach, Sr., has been awarded a con- 
tract by Lewis County, Idaho, for a 
complete audit and expert examina- 
tion of all books and financial ac- 
counts of all county officers who 
have served Lewis County from its 
organization to the present time. 


A. A. LACAZETTE, Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, Extension Di- 
vision, of the West India Oil Com- 
pany, who recently returned from 
San Juan, Porto Rico, leaves shortly 
for Cuba in the interests of his com- 


pany. 


The Sixth annual Banquet of the 
Cleveland School of Accountancy 
was held on January 29, 1916, at the 
Colonial Hotel in Cleveland. Cleave- 
land R. Cross, of the Ohio Bar, was 
toastmaster. Speeches were made 
by J. J. Sullivan, Esq., Honorable 
Pierre A. White, and Homer S. 
Pace, C.P.A., of New York. Mrs. 
William C. Doolittle’s songs were a 
pleasant feature of the banquet. 


C. D. CHAMBERLAIN, formerly 
senior member of the firm of Cham- 
berlain & Bixby, Public Accountants 
and Auditors, of Buffalo, N. Y., an- 
nounces his association with H. E. 
CARE, C.A., and C. H. CHAMBER. 
LAIN, for the general practice 
of auditing and accounting. The 
firm is practicing under the name 
of CHAMBERLAIN, CARE & 


CHAMBERLAIN, with offices in 
the Prudential Building, Buffalo, 
\ a's 


W. T. EDDY, Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, 1912, has returned from 
Valparaiso, Chile, where, for the 
Past three years, he has been en- 
gaged in auditing and accounting 
work for The United States Steel 
Products Company. 


ELMER E. LANCASTER, M.A. 
(Olivet College), formerly with The 
B. F. Goodrich Company of Detroit, 
later with The Standard Oil Com- 
Pany of New York, is now associat- 
ed with P. W. Brooks & Company, 
Bankers, 115 Broadway, as Sales and 
Office Manager. 


J. SCOTT THORNTON, B.A. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, has gone to Balti- 
more to live, in order to assist in the 
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work of The Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy of that city. 


LEON E. VANNAIS, New York In- 
stitute of Accountancy, is now con- 
nected with the London Branch of 
Price, Waterhouse & Company, 


H, F. SEWARD, C.P.A., Pace In- 
stitute of Accountancy, Extension 
Division, formerly New Haven Man- 
ager for Lybrand, Ross Brothers & 
Montgomery, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, is now associated with the 
New York office of his firm. 


CHARLES L. HUGHES, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, 1915, has 
joined the staff of Arthur Young & 
Company, Accountants, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City. 


E. C. LUX, member of Class B, Ac- 
countancy Institute of Brooklyn, has 
been engaged by The National City 
Bank, 55 Wall Street, New York, for 
work in their Foreign Exchange De- 
partment. 


NATHAN H. LEMOWITZ, M.A. 
(Columbia), B.S. (College of the City 
of New York), Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, 1912, is teaching commer- 
cial subjects in Eastern District 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Per- 
sonal 
Notes 


WATSON F. WARD, Jr., member © 


of Class C, Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, and of the Vocational 
Counseling Class, has had his duties 
at The Van Cleve Company enlarged 
to include all employment work. His 
title of Auditor is retained. 


RICHARD FITZGERALD, C.P.A. 
(N. Y.), Pace Institute of Account- 
ancy, 1911, of Eckes, FitzGerald & 
Dean, Certified Public Accountants, 
sailed for France on February 29th, 
to be gone six months, on business 
for his firm. 


J. W. McDOWELL, of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, a member of one of 
the Pace Courses in Oral Expression, 
on February 25th addressed the fac- 
ulty and students—an audience of 
about 2,500 persons—of the New 
York High School of Commerce on 
“Thrift.” Mr. McDowell spoke un- 
der the auspices of the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Institute of 


Banking, which is conducting a 
“Thrift” campaign throughout the 
country. 
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Tom 


‘67% EE, I had a swell time last 


the Da Vy rae night,” said Tom; “didn’t hit 
After ing. 


ay till nearly three this morn- 
It was sure some time. You’d 
oughta been along.” 

“Much obliged for the invitation,” 
said Walter dryly, “I’m glad I didn’t 
go, judging by your looks this morn- 
ing. I’m not very strong for these 
red-ink parties that make you woozy 
the next day. Still, every dog to his 
own bone. If you like that sort of 
thing, it’s your funeral, not mine.” 

“Oh, quit your preaching,” replied 


Tom, sulkily, for his head ached. : 


“A fellow’s got to have his fling 
when he’s young. If you're alive, 
act alive once in a while. You'll be 
a long time dead. I suppose you 
think what you did is the thing to 
do—worked here in this hole, I'll 
bet, till 7 or 8, just looking for some- 
thing to do, and then straight to 
your little beddy-bed about 9. You’re 
the prim young lady, all right.” 
“That’s where you’re wrong, son, 
rejoined Walter good-naturedly. 
“You’ve got a grouch, like all the 
rest of the sporty boys on the morn- 
ing after. Ill tell you what I did 
do, if you’d like to know. I stayed 
here in the office till six and cleaned 
up all my extra entries and yours 
too. Then I went over to the Y. M. 
C. A. gym and played handball for 
an hour and topped off my exercises 


2? 


RE you reading the series 
of articles appearing in 
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with a swim. Then I had a fine 
roast beef dinner, took a walk, went 
home and studied like a Trojan for 
a couple of hours. I went to bed 
about eleven and slept like a dog all 
night long. To-day I’m feeling fit as 
a fiddle. What I did wasn’t so lady- 
like, was it? 

“No, I guess not,” grudgingly ad- 
mitted Tom. “Oh, you're all right, 
Walter, even if you aren’t much of a 
sport—I wonder what’s the matter 
with these figures; they look kind of 
blurred. I wish I could go home and 
sleep awhile.” 

“T’ll tell you what to do,” replied 
Walter. “You’re under the weather; 
there’s no doubt about that. You 
go and tell Mr. Finch so. You don’t 
need to tell him you’ve been out on 
a bat, and I surely won’t tell him. 
T’ll buckle down and do your posting 
to-day and mine, too. So go along 
and forget your work till to-mor- 
row.” 

“Say, Walter, you’re a king-pin, 
after all,” said Tom as he dropped 
his eye shade and pen on his desk 
and started for his hat and coat. 
Maybe I can do as much for you 
some day.” 
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“Not, if I know it,” thought Wal- — 
ter as he bent to his work with re- — 
doubled energy. “No booze for me; 
it gets you somehow every time.” : 

Tom may come to his senses some 
day. He will have to, in order to © 


‘hold even the minor position he now 


has, to say nothing about his chances — 
of advancement. When he does, — 
Walter will be far ahead of him in — 
responsibility of position and earn- — 
ing power. The reason why? Be- — 
cause Walter has sense enough to — 
realize without learning from experi- — 


ence that “swell” times at night and ~ 


clear-eyed, clear-brained work by — 
day don’t mix, never have mixed, — 
and never will mix. 


aL HE Sixth Annual Banquet of the © 
School of Accountancy, Detroit — 
Technical Institute, was held under — 
the auspices of Pace Students, Inc., © 
on February 2, 1916, at the Hotel — 
Statler in Detroit. Frederic A. Til- 
ton, C.P.A., President of the Michi- — 
gan C. P. A. Board, was toastmaster, 
Among the speakers were David — 
Smith, C.P.A., President of the — 
Michigan Association of Certified — 
Public Accountants; Dr. Luther E. — 
Lovejoy, former Pastor of the Four- — 
teenth Avenue Methodist Episcopal — 
Church; and Homer S. Pace, C.P.A., 
of New York. 4 


NEW YORK 


==|ES, my boy, business success is 
| largely a matter of getting your 
best foot foremost, of using what 
you have.” The General Man- 
ager and his secretary were on 
their way to Chicago. The Gen- 
eral Manager had dined well; the 
train was rolling over a rock- 
ballasted road; the buffet chair was both capa- 
cious and comfortable; and the G. M. was burn- 
ing good tobacco. The secretary gave close at- 
tention, for he knew that his chief was in the 
beneficent, helpful mood of 
the successful business man 
off duty—the rare hour in 
which business, family, and 
social duties make no claim. 

“You see,” continued the 
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regiments that were not in contact did not affect 
the result. 

“Well, this is the principle that I am getting at 
as an essential to business success. The young 
man, of course, must have mental resources; he 
must have information, and the information must 
be transmuted into knowledge; and this knowl- 
edge must be of men and affairs as they exist in 
the business world of today. This knowledge, 
however, must be of such a mobile character that 
when a problem arises in his work, he can mar- 


The 
General 
Manag- 
er 

Talks 
on 
Success 


by 
Homer 
S. Pace 


shal sufficient resources to get the right answer, CPA 


“You know Joe White, 
who is Secretary of the com- 
pany. When he was a ste- 
nographer in the Secretary’s 
office, he had about the usual 
knowledge of a twenty-year- 


G. M., “I size up a young Page 67 old stenographer. He was a 
man in respect to three high-school graduate; he 
things—the knowledge that New York State C.P.A. could write shorthand fairly 
he has, the availability of his Society Address well; and he was an accurate 
knowledge, and his capacity Pages 68, 69 and speedy typist. One day 
for making himself liked. As when he was copying a com- 
far as knowledge is con- Editorials parative statement of earn- 
cerned, there is a lot of Pages 74, 75 ings for the annual report, he 


worth-while information in 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
and the world is full of men 
who are small editions of 
this reference work—refer- 
ence men I call them, be- 
cause you have to use a cross 
index to extract anything useful from them. Now 
a man, differing from a reference book, should 
be able to get his knowledge into action. He 
should be able to select from his stock in hand 
the thing that is needed to meet the problem 
that arises in his day’s work. He must have 
a mobility of his mental resources that enables 
him to mass them on the problem of the 
moment, 

“You will remember in the war between the 
Japs and the Russians that the Japs won out, not 
. by reason of excess numbers in the aggregate, 
but because they invariably outnumbered the 
Russians at least two to one at every critical point 
of contact. The numerical disparity between the 
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detected a number of errors 
in the percentages of in- 
creases and decreases. You 
see he had a knowledge of 
arithmetic, and he saw at a 
glance that a $250,000 in- 
Crease of earnings on a base 
of $1,900,000 was a great deal nearer 13 per cent. 
than it was 18 percent. He used his knowledge— 
got it on the firing line, so to speak. 

“Later on this same chap White had a chance 
to draft up a rough form of a report on the basis 
of certain facts that had been supplied by his 
chief. He could have dodged the task, but in- 
stead he coaxed for it. He got into play many 
things that he had learned at school in regard 
to composition, paragraphing, and display, and a 
great deal more that he had learned from observ- 
ing the reports which he had filed and some 
that he had written in the office. His rough draft 
was a good one; and while his chief had to cut it 
to pieces in certain places, on the whole White’s 
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Social 


Sagacity 


work: saved him a lot of time. 

“White, of course, didn’t make 
the mistake of limiting his knowl- 
edge to what he had received in 
school and picked up as an incident to work. He 
broadened out, as many a young man has done, 
by consistent night-school work. He didn’t take 
on too heavy a load—just what he could handle 
without interfering with his usefulness at the 
office. But the thing that put White to the front 
all the way along and the thing that keeps him 
in his $10,000 job today is the fact that he gets 
his knowledge into action—he mobilizes his re- 
sources at the point of vital business contact. 

“White isn’t a scholar; many a reference man 
with ten times his stock of knowledge is droning 
away in a detail position with a fifth of his re- 
sponsibilities and a fifth of his income. The dif- 
ference is a matter of use—in one case, a full use 
of a reasonable and increasing stock of knowl- 
edge, and in the other case, a poor use of a large 
stock of knowledge. The Business World has no 
hesitation whatever in choosing between the two, 
because the Business World has things to do. 

“Tact? Yes,” continued the G. M., “I am glad 
you ask whether White’s success and the success 
of other worth-while men is not largely due to 
tact. The word tact does not altogether express 
the quality that a man must have to succeed in a 
business career, especially in an organization. He 
must have a social sagacity—a manner that falls 
short of fawning and subserviency and a diplo- 
macy that rises above peanut politics. 

“Now, for example, I have in mind two young 
men working in the Division Superintendent’s 
office. They are both clerks, and it happened re- 
cently that they were working on statistics that 
the Superintendent wanted to present to me be- 
fore I left on my recent tour of inspection. It was 
necessary for one or the other to do several hours’ 
evening work, for which, as you know, the com- 
pany always pays at the regular overtime rate. 
The young men are equally loyal and industrious 
and competent. The Superintendent asked the 
first young man whether he could stay at the 
office that evening. The young man explained 
that, while he had a social engagement, he could 
arrange to cancel it and would be quite willing 
to do so. The Superintendent naturally did not 
want him to make this sacrifice, and he turned 
to the other young man with a similar request, 
and was met by the ready response, ‘Certainly I 
can stay; as a matter of fact, I should like to, be- 
cause I am interested in the statements.’ The 
second young man, as I happened to find out by 
the merest chance, had a date for that very even- 
ing with his girl, which he canceled by telephone, 
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patching up the social matter the 
best way he could. 

“Now here we have the case of 
two men of equal ability and even 
of equal loyalty, each willing to serve the com- 
pany at the sacrifice of his own convenience, the 
one man making a decidedly favorable impres- 
sion upon his chief’s mind and the other man at 
best making no impression whatever. The young 
man who stayed on the job exercised organization 
sagacity—he expressed a whole-hearted interest 
in the problems of the Superintendent. The other 
man lost a valuable opportunity. 

“Are you surprised to know that the young man 
who cultivates and develops this type of sagacity 
outruns the man who does not? Many and many 
a man with ability, and ability that can be mobil- 
ized, loses out in the keen competition of the or- 
ganization by reason of the lack of this type of 
sagacity—the ability, not only to do a thing, but 
to secure full credit for doing it. 

“Now, as you know, I am not much given to 
lecturing young men on the problems of success. 
I suppose I am a typical part of the business ma- 
chine that judges men by results. Nevertheless, 
there is some theory back of my practicality, and 
it all resolves into three propositions that are 
fundamental to success. I can sum them up 
something like this: 

“First, a young man should have a stock of 
knowledge—academic first, and vocational or 
technical next. This stock he must increase from 
day to day by acute observation and by system- 
atic overtime study. This knowledge has a weight 
of approximately a third in the battle for suc- 
cess. 

“Second, a man must get his knowledge into 
action. A small idea that produces something is 
a good deal better than a big idea that produces 
nothing. A man should, during the business day, 
draw on pretty nearly everything that he has ever 
learned or experienced. This may be an exag- 
geration, but the more nearly he draws upon his 
entire stock, the better will be his day’s work. 
Success comes by meeting every problem with 
such a mobilization of resources as will assure 
the right solution. This utilization of knowledge 
is likewise a third of the equipment in the contest. 

“Finally, a man must cultivate and develop so- 
cial sagacity—that is, business diplomacy. He 
must be agreeable, he must be pleasant, he must 
be wholesome, and without giving offense he 
must develop a capacity to subordinate his weak 
points and present his strong points to friend and 
foe. In our rough equation, we can allot one- 
third weight in the problem of getting ahead to 
this great ability. 


[Forward to page 73 
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lag. Public Accountants, nation- 
; wide as it is in scope and 
i. membership, must look at this sub- 


ject in a broad way. For that rea- 
son I suggest—” 

This is the first thing I remem- 
ber having heard Robert H. Mont- 
gomery say, and it has stuck in my 
mind ever since, especially the 
words “broad” and “suggest,” for, 


upon a better acquaintance, I have 


found that these words epitomize 
Mr. Montgomery’s viewpoint toward 
Accountancy and life—the viewpoint 
of a thinker and a doer. 


It was at the annual convention of 
the American Association of Public 
Accountants in Washington three 
years ago that I heard Mr. Mont- 
gomery make the remark I have just 
quoted. I had just dropped in at 
the convention hall in the New Wil- 
lard. About six hundred account- 
ants from Maine to California were 
present. All were listening atten- 
tively to what a tall, well-knit, rather 
youngish-looking man was saying. 
I noticed that he was talking to his 
audience, not reading at them from 
a manuscript; so I too listened. 


“Who’s that man?” I whispered to 
a comfortable looking accountant of 
middle age seated next to me. 
“Montgomery the President, mem- 
ber of the firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers & Montgomery,” he whis- 
pered back. “Fine fellow, and a 
thinker, and generally right.” 

I forget now what it was Mr. 
Montgomery was discussing. I re- 
member only that he wanted the 
matter, whatever it was, viewed in 
a “broad” way and then definitely 
Carried out in accordance with cer- 
tain “suggestions” he had in mind. 
I remember, too, that the Associa- 
tion did what he wanted it to do— 


Not an extraordinary fact, for the 


“suggestions” he advanced were 
sound, and they were presented with 
clearness and force. 

It is without doubt this capacity 
to look beyond the narrow ranges 
of a subject and view it in its en- 
tirety, supported by the capacity to 
devise practical plans for harnessing 
his ideas and making them work, 
that has brought Mr. Montgomery, 
“fine fellow and a thinker,” the mer- 
ited distinction which he now en- 
joys as an accountant and an edu- 
cator, the country over. 

His career is an eloquent com- 
mentary on the business success that 
a young man can win here in Amer- 
ica, if he will go after it with in- 
telligence and tireless persistence. 

Born in Pennsylvania only forty- 
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three years ago, the son of a Meth- 
odist Minister, Mr. Montgomery was 
thrown upon his own resources at 
the age of fourteen. After two 
years of uncongenial clerkships, he 
found a position as office boy in 
Philadelphia in the accounting of- 
fice of Mr. John Heins, who at that 
time was one of the most prominent 
accountants in the United States. 

“Mr, Heins was the President of 
the American Association of Public 
Accountants,” said Mr. Montgom- 
ery, in talking to me the other day 
about his early connection with Mr. 
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Member of Accountancy Firm of 
Lybrand, Ross Brothers & 
Montgomery 


Heins, “and I can remember as if it 
were yesterday the regular tele- 
grams he received from the secre- 
tary in New York, ‘No quorum ex- 
pected for today’s meeting.’ 

“One might say that I was raised 
under the shadow of the American 
Association, for right above the 
copying press—which I hated—was 
Mr. Heins’ framed certificate of 
membership; and while I waited for 
the letters to copy—in terror lest 
they blur, I used to gaze at the beau- 
tiful certificate and wonder, why the 
Association never had meetings. 
Little did I dream then that the As- 
sociation would develop into its 
present size and influence.” 
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Mr. Heins was a strict task-master 
and would not countenance anything 
except the highest standard of ac- 
countancy work; so his office was 
the best training school that Mr. 


Who’s 
Who 


Biograph- 


Montgomery could possibly have en- jca/ 


tered. 


Mr. Montgomery soon proved that 
he had a natural aptitude for the 
profession of Accountancy, and with- 
in a few months he was doing the 
work of a junior assistant. Three 
of the other young men who were 
also juniors in Mr. Heins’ office at 
that time are Mr. Montgomery’s 
partners to-day, so that in respect to 
continuity of association the firm of 
Lybrand, Ross Brothers, and Mont- 
gomery, which became the firm 
name in 1898, is one of the oldest in 
the country. 


The firm is not only one of the 
oldest in the country; it is one of the 
largest as well, with branches in 
many of the leading cities. Its 
business covers all aspects of ac- 
counting work, for it has never spe- 
cialized. 


In 1902 the progressive methods 
of the firm made the establishment 
of a branch office in New York de- 
sirable; and Mr. Montgomery be- 
came Resident Partner and Manager 
—the important connection he still 
maintains. 


Mr. Montgomery has long had 
some very positive convictions about 
the qualifications a public account- 
ant should have—convictions that 
are “generally right.” One of them 
is that he should be a master of law. 
Accordingly, Mr. Montgomery, as 
far back as 1900, studied law at night 
and was admitted to the Philadel- 
phia bar and a little later to the New 
York bar, though he has never prac- 
ticed nor does he intend to practice 
as a lawyer. “Not one lawyer out 
of one hundred knows anything 
about accounting,” says Mr. Mont- 
gomery, “but it does not follow that 
an accountant does not need to know 
law.” 

While Mr. Montgomery’s experi- 
ence in Accountancy practice has 
been unusually wide, his natural in- 
clination and his legal training have 
caused him to specialize upon liti- 
gated questions — particularly in 
bankruptcy and decedents’ estates 
cases, upon which he advises with 
authority. 

Mr. Montgomery has found time 
—though it is hard to tell just how— 
to take an important part in develop- 
ing the profession of Accountancy 
along broad and progressive lines. 
He took an active part in 1897 in 
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USINESS executives 
are usually advised 
to study law, in or- 
der that their ac- 
counts may be kept more accu- 
rately. The reverse of this ad- 
vice might be given, namely, that 
business men should keep accu- 

rate accounts, in order that their legal rights may 
be more accurately determined. Many cases are 
only partially won or are entirely lost for reasons 
which do not appear in recorded decisions, and 
among these reasons quite frequently is the in- 
ability of the attorney to prove facts because of 
the absence of complete financial records. 

“Accounts now, more than ever before, deter- 
mine legal rights. This has been true heretofore 
of certain classes of persons. For instance, from 
the earliest times the law has imposed upon 
agents, consignees, trustees, and persons acting in 
a representative or fiduciary capacity, the duty of 
keeping proper accounts. Confusion of their 
money or of their property with that of their 
principal’s results in the loss of all that they can- 
not definitely prove their own. Like protection, 
particularly in recent years, has, in a measure, 
been accorded to creditors under bankruptcy 
statutes and statutes respecting the inspection of 
corporate records. 

“Further evidence of the adoption of an ac- 
counting basis in legislation is found in statutes 
such as the Income Tax laws and laws regulating 
public service corporations. Individual account- 
ants have contributed to the rules invoked in pur- 
suance of these statutes, but you would be doubt- 
less more interested in that development of legal 
rules based upon accounts for which the entire 
profession is responsible. The gradual education 
of the business world and the accounting profes- 
sion to the necessity for and the principles under- 
lying proper accounts has been reflected in judi- 
cial decisions. 

“Evidence of this development may be found 
in two classes of cases: 

“First, those cases where the courts in constru- 
ing what constitutes ordinary care respecting the 
keeping of accounts now adopt a higher standard 
than in the earlier decisions. 

“Second, those cases where courts in constru- 
ing the intent of the creator of a trust respecting 
income and principal, now construe that intent as 
being based upon a more accurate knowledge of 
accounting distinctions than formerly prevailed. 

“Tllustrative of the first of these are many in- 
teresting cases respecting the liability of a bank 
or of a depositor when checks have been forged. 
Of course, banks have been always primarily 
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liable for the payment of forged 
checks, but this liability has been 
subject to the limitation that when 
the depositor’s negligence has preju- 
diced the bank, the depositor is liable. Until re- 
cently the care required of a depositor did not 
obligate him to take any steps whatever to dis- 
cover whether his checks had been forged. All 
that he was expected to do was to notify the bank 
promptly in the event that he discovered forged 
checks. 

“Several New York cases decided between 1854 
and 1893 hold to this view, the leading case being 
that of Weisser vs. Denison, 10 N. Y., 68, in 
which the court said: 

“ “He (the plaintiff) was under no contract with 
the bank to examine with diligence his returned 
checks and bank book. In contemplation of law, 
the book was balanced and returned for his pro- 
tection and not for theirs.’ 

“This rule has been changed, the depositor now 
being charged with the duty of careful examina- 
tion. The case of Critten vs. Chemical Bank, 171 
N. Y., 219, decided in 1902, states the more recent 
view. The court said: 

“ “The methods of depositors in drawing checks 
upon their accounts have become more uniform 
than at the time of the decision of Weisser vs. 
Denison (supra). The practice of taking checks 
from check books and entering on the stubs left 
in the book the date, amount, and name of the 
payee has become general, not only with large 
commercial houses, but with almost all classes of 
depositors in banks. . Considering that the 
only certain test of the genuineness of the paid 
check may be the record made by the depositor 
of the checks he has issued, it is not too much, in 
justness and fairness to the bank, to require him, 
when he has such record, to exercise reasonable 
care to verify the vouchers by that record.’ 

“This case carefully reviews decisions in other 
states which universally hold that it is the de- 
positor’s duty to make careful examination, and 
quotes the case of Dana vs. National Bank, 132 
Mass., 156: 

“ “The plaintiffs (depositors) owed to the de- 
fendant (bank) the duty of exercising due dili- 
gence to give it information that the payment was 
unauthorized, and this included, not only due dili- 
gence in giving notice after discovery of the 
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forgery, but also due diligence in discovering it.’ _ 


“Naturally, the examination must be made with 
a view, not only to ascertaining forgeries, but also 
to detecting raised checks. With respect to the 
delegation of this duty by the depositor to an- 
other person, particularly when that person com- 
mitted the forgery, there has been a similar de- 
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velopment in the decisions. Mani- 
festly, at the time the courts held the 
depositor to be under no duty to ex- 
amine his returned vouchers, he was 
not liable for negligence on the part of those to 
whom he entrusted an examination. Even after 
such duty was imposed upon the depositor, the 
courts held that it was not a personal duty. For 
instance, in the case of Waschman vs. Columbia 
Bank, 8 Misc., 280, the court said: 

“So if the depositor in the ordinary course of 
business commits the examination of the bank 
account and vouchers to a clerk, who is the crim- 
inal, and he fails to disclose the forged checks, the 
duty of the depositor to the bank is discharged, 
although if he had made the examination per- 
sonally, he would have detected them.’ 

“This view has not been sustained by the later 
cases. Although there are many complicated 
reasons for holding the depositor, nevertheless a 
large number of states follow the recent New 
York view set forth in Critten vs. Chemical Bank 
(supra) : 

““Of course, the knowledge of forgeries that 
Davis possessed from the fact that he himself 
was the forger was in no respect to be attributed 
to the plaintiffs. But we see no reason why they 
were not chargeable with such information, as a 
comparison of the checks with the check book 
would have imparted to an innocent party previ- 
ously unaware of the forgeries.’ 

“Again, in Morgan vs. U. S. Mortgage & Trust 
Co., 208 N. Y., 218, decided in 1913, the Court of 
Appeals held trustees who left the examination 
of the pass book and returned vouchers to a con- 
fidential clerk personally liable for the payment 
of checks forged by the clerk. This view is sus- 
tained not only in many state decisions, but also 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Leather Mfrs. Bank vs. Morgan, 117 U. S. 96, so 
that the law has developed from the point where 
no examination was required of the depositor to 
that of a personal liability to exercise care, not 
only in the examination, but also in selecting the 
person to whom the examination is to be en- 
trusted. 

“In contrast with these decisions are those re- 
Specting the general question of care when finan- 
cial records are not involved. Today the law re- 
quires no more care upon the part of the depositor 
in drawing checks so as not to leave space which 
would facilitate raising, than formerly. In fact, 
the courts are rather lenient on this point. More- 
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Over, a recent Pennsylvania decision indicates - 


that the care to be exercised as to the custody of 
a facsimile signature stamp is no greater now 
than hitherto. Then, too, respecting such mat- 
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ters as cannot be readily detected in 
the customary examination, such as 
forged endorsements, the law is 
practically unchanged. 

“On the other hand, the increased care required 
concerning financial records proper is shown in 
the recent provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law that a depositor cannot recover on 
forged checks when the bank is not notified con- 
cerning them within one year of the date of the 
return of the paid checks. This provision em- 
phasizes the importance of careful examination of 
returned checks in annual audits. 

“Likewise, the decisions last quoted show that 
the principle of internal check is not only pre- 
ventive, but that its absence may materially affect 
any remedy of the depositor against a bank. 

“Taking all the cases into consideration, their 
reasoning clearly demonstrates that the law has 
progressed with the increased care on the part of 
the business world concerning financial records; 
and in the proportion that accountants have 
brought about this greater care, they are responsi- 
ble for the changes that have been incorporated in 
the law. I believe it was Spencer who said that 
the more zealously a man will defend his own 
rights, the more zealously will he respect the 
rights of others. It would seem that in these de- 
cisions the courts have unconsciously adopted the 
philosophy of this great thinker.” 


Excuses have no legitimate uses--they are the white 
flags of mental surrender. 


N any large organization the problem of how 

to select, train, and promote staff employees 
is perplexing. The employment manager must 
possess business experience, thorough knowledge 
of the affairs of the concern, tact, vision, and the 
ability to discern the existence of undeveloped 
qualities of mind and temperament. Relatively 
few employment managers measure up to this 
high test. 

Some of the most progressive enterprises of the 
present day are coming to understand the close 
connection between the selection of the right 
kind of employees and later efficiency of manage- 
ment; and so they are picking out as their em- 
ployment managers men of experience and men- 
tal size. They are learning, incidentally, that these 
men are hard to find and secure, even when the 
matter of salary is a secondary consideration. 

Judging by the growing recognition of the im- 
portance of the work of the employment man- 
ager, it is safe to say that this field of economic 
usefulness might properly be considered by those 
who wish to make their work count with telling 
effect in the development of Modern Business. 
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ROM the standpoint of ety- 


spelling of the word “controller, 
and will you oblige with the defini- 
tion? From one who signs himself “Controller.” 

The definition, as gleaned from various authori- 
ties, is that a comptroller or controller is an officer 
of a county, state, municipality, or corporation, 
whose duties are specially connected with fiscal 
affairs; his work is to examine, certify, audit 
and superintend accounts. A comptroller in 
general corresponds to an auditor, but often has 
larger executive powers than those commonly 
given to an auditor. The terms are often, but not 
always, used synonymously. Turning to the ety- 
mology of “comptroller” and “controller,” the 
former is derived from the French “comptoir,” 
signifying counting house. The word “control- 
ler” is derived from the French “controleur,” 
which signifies a supervising official, surveyor, 
controller. From the above it appears that in 
general the two words comptroller and controller 
may be used interchangeably, either spelling hav- 
ing the sanction of good usage. As the title of a 
public official, the spelling “comptroller” is more 
commonly used; for example, the Comptroller of 
the Treasury. 
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When I am ruling off a ledger account at the 
end of the year, and transferring a balance to a 
new account, should I use red or black ink for en- 
tering the amount transferred? 

The best technical usage is to use red ink for 
closing out the old account and black ink for en- 
tering the balance in the new account. If you 
were transferring a debit balance from the old 
account you would enter in red on the credit side 
of the old account, for instance, “Dec. 31, By 
Balance fd. p. 171, $1,752.25”; and on the debit 
side of the new account you would enter in 
black, “Jan. 1, To balance fd. p. 151, $1,752.25.” At 
the time of ruling off the old account you are sup- 
posed to be working at the close of business, De- 
cember 31; and in the new account, you are work- 
ing at the beginning of business, January 1. This 
is the reason for the different dates. If the date 
is not at the end of the year you would usually 
use the same date in both cases. It is weil to use 
good technique but you should remember that 
nothing serious would happen if you used black 
ink in both cases. Something would happen, 
however, if you made an error in transferring the 
amount. Technique in keeping books that has 
no direct bearing on economy of effort or of ac- 
curacy is useful chiefly as a delight to the book- 
keeper. The technical arrangement of state- 
ments, however, is a very different matter, be- 


cause from them the _ proprie- 


cures information in respect to Ac 
counting facts and good technique 
is essential to clearness. 


I am a bookkeeper for a lumber concern in a Q 
small town in northern Wisconsin. I earn $1,800 
ayear. I am thirty-five years of age, married, and 
have four children. I am studying Accountancy 
by correspondence. Should I enter Accountancy 
practice or seek Accounting advancement in Busi- 
ness? Would it be practicable for me to secure a 
position with a firm of public accountants? ‘ 

Men with bookkeeping experience and good A 
theoretical training in Accountancy must usually 
begin at a salary anywhere from $75 to $100 per 
month. In addition to submitting to a probable 
reduction-in salary, which you probably could ill 
afford to do with your family responsibilities, you 
would be under the necessity of moving to a city, 
where your expenses ‘would be heavier. You 
would probably have to depend upon securing 
your position after removing to the city, and the 
first position might not be a permanency. As a 
general proposition, therefore, we should advise 
you, under the circumstances, not to attempt this 
difficult vocational change. On the other hand, it 
will be a logical thing for you to use your knowl- 
edge in your own organization, or in another busi- 
ness if there are reasons why you should change. 
You should remember that there is a private prac- 
tice of Accountancy as well as a public practice, — 
and in the former there is a great opportunity for _ 
responsibility and income. Our advice is based ~ 
on the general facts that you give, and it might be 
influenced by facts that we do not have—for ex- 
ample, you may have independent means that 
would make the economic matter of secondary — 
importance. 


We are indebted to an expert in fire insurance C 
for a correction to our answer in the February is- : 
sue of a question in respect to the use of the — 
words rebate and premium. The question and — 
answer were as follows: Question—Please ad- — 
vise whether rebate or premium is the proper — 
word to use in the following sentence: “For in- _ 
surance premium (rebate) returned to The Blank 
Co., etc.” As a matter of fact, only a portion of the — 
original insurance premium was returned to the _ 
company’s cash, hence the inquiry. Answer—If — 
the question refers to fire insurance, as is probably 
the case, the word “rebate” is the customary term _ 
used. In the case of life insurance, the expres- _ 
sion “returned premium” would be correct. 

Our correspondent, in whose knowledge we — 
have great confidence, writes as follows: “As to — 
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the first inquiry on page 38, Febru- 
ary issue, I understand it to relate 
to the common case of a cancellation 
of a policy, the premium whereon 
has previously been paid, a portion only thereof 
being returned to the insured. If you will refer 
to line 53 of the New York Standard Fire Insur- 
ance policy, you will see that the portion of the 
premium returned to the insured is referred to as 
the ‘unearned portion’ of the premium. So far as 
my observation goes, this is generally referred to 
as ‘unearned premium,’ ‘returned premium,’ or, 
colloquially, ‘return premium,’ but never as ‘re- 
bate.’ ” 


@ Please advise whether there is a demand in 


Business for women with a knowledge of book- 
keeping and accounting. I should also like to 
know whether a woman can become a Certified 
Public Accountant and if there is a good oppor- 
tunity for a woman in the practice of Account- 
ancy. 

The Pace Agency for Placements, Inc., recent- 
ly advertised in two leading New York news- 
papers for a young woman competent to take 
charge of the accounts of a philanthropic institu- 
tion. The advertisements ran for several days 
but brought only two answers, and in neither 
case was the applicant competent to fill the posi- 
tion. One advertisement in a New York news- 
paper for a stenographer at the same salary, 


brought 183 replies, while another similar ad- 


vertisement brought 87 calls in person. The Pace 
Agency is entirely unable to fill the demand for 
young women who are competent to keep modern 
accounts. For some reason this field of voca- 
tional effort seems to have been practically de- 
serted by women who are engaged in business. 
So far as the Certified Public Accountant degree 
is concerned, New York and other states ad- 
mit women on the same basis as men. There are 
probably altogether in the United States ten or 
twelve women who are Certified Public Account- 
ants. There is considerable opportunity for ener- 
getic woman accountants to develop a practice in 
institutional work and in many lines of commer- 
cial endeavor. There is not much opportunity for 
a woman to enter the employment of an Account- 
ancy firm so far as work outside the office is con- 
cerned, although in a number of cases women have 
secured positions in Accountancy offices. The 
following paragraph, taken from the annual re- 
port of last year of tke Institute of Accountants 
and Actuaries in Glasgow, seems to indicate that 
women are entering the field of Accountancy in 
Great Britain: “The tutorial classes have been 
Carried on as usual, but each session has shown 
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a continued decrease in the number 
of enrolments. The Council have 
arranged that in the spring session 
of 1916 the classes will be open to 
women serving in members’ offices. It is also 
proposed to establish a new elementary class on 
bookkeeping and general accounting work, which 
is specially intended to provide instruction for 
young women with a little general business ex- 
perience, but who have only recently entered ac- 
countants’ offices.” 


Some accountants refer to their profession as 
“Accounting” while others call it “Accountancy.” 
Which term is right?’ 

Accountancy is the preferable term. Account- 
ing, as defined by the New York C. P. A. Syila- 
bus, is “that part of Accountancy that has to de 
specifically with the recording and presentation 
of financial facts.” The Syllabus further states, 
in prescribing Law as a subject of study, that 
“Law, excluding criminal law, is a science defin- 
ing the rights, limiting the powers, and providing 
rules for adjudicating the differences of those en- 
gaged in the acquisition, production, conserva- 
tion, and transfer of values.” Auditing, accord- 
ing to the Syllabus, is also a part of Accountancy 
and, as a subject of study, “includes the princi- 
ples and practices involved in the verification of 
Accounting records.” From all the foregoing it 
is evident that the profession is properly called 
Accountancy, and that we speak of Law, Ac- 
counting and Auditing as subdivisions of the 
study and work of the practicing accountant. 


I prefer to have Net Cash columns in my col- 
umnar Cash Book at extreme right of the debit 
and credit pages. Is this arrangement wrong? 

You should consult your own convenience in 
the ruling of the Cash Book. Many Accountants 
prefer to place the Net Cash columns first in the 
series of columnar rulings, and the distribution 
columns are carried to the right. There is, how- 
ever, no serious objection to any arrangement of 
the columns that will not interfere with abstract- 
ing the cash balance and posting the entries. For 
a simple columnar cash book the order of Net 
Cash, Discounts, and Total is very satisfactory. 


Any saphead can find fault, but it takes a thinking 
head to create. 


Seeing with your eyes only is a very different 
process from seeing with your mind through your 
eyes. 


The Office Boy says: When business is good the Old 
Man says we havn't time for teaching a fellow things, 
and when business is bum, we can’t afford it. 


Robert H. 


Mont- 


gomery, 
C.P.A. 
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the formation of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Public Accountants 
and helped to pass the C. P. A. bill. 
He was a delegate to the organiza- 
tion meeting of the Federation of 
Societies of Public Accountants and 
did all in his power to make it a suc- 
cess. He is a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants and of the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. He has been a trustee, a 
member of the executive committee, 
and president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Accountants. 

As an author Mr. Montgomery is 
also widely and favorably known. 
He has edited and published two 
editions of Dicksee’s Auditing. He 
is the author of Auditing, Theory 
and Practice, which is an authorita- 
tive and exhaustive book on that 
subject, and he has also been the 
editor of the American Business 
Manual. 

Teaching has also claimed Mr. 
Montgomery’s interest and time. He 
has been a lecturer on Auditing at 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
at New York University. At Colum- 
bia University he has organized 
courses in Accountancy in the De- 
partment of Extension Teaching, 
and delivered a course of lectures on 
the Income Tax. He now holds the 
chair of Assistant Professor of 
Economics in that institution. 

It is hard to compress the recital 
of Mr. Montgomery’s professional 
and educational activities within a 
one-page article—there have been so 
many of them. One fact stands out, 
though—he deserves his success. An 
able man, a man of true service spir- 
it, a man of irreproachable charac- 
ter with church as well as commer- 
cial interests, a likable man—this is 
Robert H. Montgomery, “a fine fel- 
low, and a thinker, and generally 


right.” 
HF dent in the Vocational 
Counseling Course, died sud- 
denly of pneumonia on March 7th, 
at the untimely age of forty-eight. 
A strong, hearty man, with a tireless 
capacity for work, he seemed one of 
the few men who are immune to dis- 
ease. Hence the news of his death 
comes to The Pace Student as a dis- 
tinct shock. 

Mr. Brownscombe was a Canadian 
born, bred, and educated, and all of 
his life was engaged in educational 
work, chiefly in this country, as a 
teacher, as a principal, or as a super- 
intendent. During the past few years 
he had devoted himself to organizing 
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and operating the educational and 
welfare departments of various large 
corporations, among them being The 
National Cloak and Suit Company. 
At the time of his death he was or- 
ganizing the welfare work of the 
Charles William Stores of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Brownscombe was a man of 
rare executive ability and of devo- 
tion to the service spirit in Business. 
To know him was to like him and to 
admire him. That he should be cut 
off in the midst of his powers and 
his usefulness is one of those in- 
scrutable mysteries that only the In- 
finite Mind understands. 


E note with interest an arti- 
W cle on “Depreciating Over- 

head Charges” which ap- 
peared in the Electric Railway Jour- 
nal, issue of March 11, 1916, by Bion 
J. Arnold, Chairman Board of Su- 
pervising Engineers, Chicago Trac- 
tion. Mr. Arnold includes among 
depreciable elements all items enter- 
ing into the cost of producing physi- 
cal property which after a certain 
period of use must be reincurred. 
This principle applies also to the de- 
preciation of overhead charges; i. e., 
to such items of overhead charges as 
have to be reincurred with the re- 
newal of the items of physical prop- 
erty. When the original cost of prop- 
erty includes items of expense that 
will not have to be reincurred, there 
will exist in capital an amount ex- 
ceeding the cost of the renewed 
property. This may be considered as 
an intangible value and retained in 
capital, or it may be thought desira- 
ble to amortize such an amount. Mr. 
Arnold believes that any treatment 
that results in piling up intangible 
values in capital continuously is eco- 
nomically unsound, and amortization 
eventually becomes necessary. A 
glossary of terms used in connection 
with the subject of valuation has 
been compiled by Mr. Arnold. 
Among the terms included are the 
following: value, appraised value, 
present value, intangible values, 
amortization, depreciation, cost to 
reproduce new. 


A. L. WARD, Educational Director 
of the Chicago Central Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and R. P. 
BLACKNEY, Educational Director 
of the Buffalo Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, visited the Pace or- 
ganization during the month of 
March, 
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N exceptionally interesting par- L 
agraph on the need of Voca- 


tional Counseling is contained ~ 


in a letter recently received from C, 
B. Couchman, C.P.A., of Crockett, 
Couchman & Company, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants of Kansas City. We 
reproduce it for the benefit of our 
readers: “The title Vocational Coun- 
seling suggests interesting work in 
reducing the number of life’s misfits. 
All the products of modern day— — 
products of forest, field and factory 
—are passed upon by experts and 
turned to that particular-work in the 
scheme of commercial economy to 
which their qualities best adapt them. 
Young manhood alone seems to have 
been overlooked—a product that 
must work out its own salvation 
without scientific guidance or labora- 
tory tests of potentialities. Born en- 
gineers are peddling pills; embryonic 
financiers are flagging freights; and 
quite excellent plasterers are post- 
ing deposit slips.” 


E. M. BLAYLOCK, of the Peoples 
Canal & Irrigation Company, Black- 
foot, Idaho, in a recent letter re- 
marks: “Have just received the Feb- 
ruary ‘Student’ and wish to offer a — 
word of heartfelt approval of this 
splendid vehicle for carrying new — 
hope and encouragement and ambi- 
tion to the young men of America. 
It is splendid! Success to you!” 


LILLIAN F. ANSTIE, Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, 1914, formerly — 
of the staff of Pace & Wythes, now — 
in charge of the accounting depart- — 
ment of Pace & Pace, was a success- _ 
ful candidate in the recent New York — 
C. P. A. examinations. Miss Anstie — 
is one of the very few women who 
have succeeded in passing the C. P. 
A. examinations. 


On March 22d, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, 30 Church Street, was — 
honored by a visit from B. D. ED- 
WARDS, Educational Director of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Detroit. Mr. Edwards was 
especially interested in the Vocation- — 
al Counseling Course and attended 
Doctor Merton’s lecture on Analytic 
and Synthetic Reasoning. 


A member of the Texas State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants re- 
ports that the Society now has a 
membership of sixteen certified pub- 
lic accountants. 


H. C. LANDWEHR, New York Uni- 
versity, Pace Institute of Account- 
ancy, was a successful candidate in 
the last New York C. P. A. examina- 
tions. 
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“Point out any successful man, my 
boy, and I will undertake to show 
you a blend of these qualities. Show 
me any unsuccessful man, and I will 
point out a lack in at least one of 
these three qualities. I do not pre- 
tend to say that there are not a 
great many other qualities that enter 
into the problem; but if you bear 
these three fundamental qualities of 
success well in mind, you will move 
on and upward. 

“Aside from all this,” said the G. 
M., as he pulled himself together 
for the retreat to his berth, “we 
are operating a railroad, not running 
a broker’s office. Time spent over a 
stock ticker won’t help you on the 
heavy grades that lie between you 
and the station called Success. Good 
night!” 


‘THE April meeting of the New 

York State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants was de- 
voted largely to a discussion of 
Accountancy Administration and 
Office Work. Henry B. Fernald, of 
Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, ad- 
dressed the Society on the subject of 
Selection and Training of Staff; R. 
T. Lingley, of Lingley & Baird, 


ments. 
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spoke on Supervision of Staff; 
Frederick G. Colley, of Touche, Niv- 
en & Company, spoke on Working 
Papers; and Howard B. Cook, of 
Haskins & Sells, spoke on the Prep- 
aration of Reports. Robert H. 
Montgomery, of Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers & Montgomery, led in the 
discussion that followed. The So- 
ciety entertained a number of visit- 
ing officials of the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Accountants, in- 
cluding J. Porter Joplin, of Chicago, 
President; Carl H. Nau, of Cleve- 
land, Treasurer; and A. P. Richard- 
son, of New York, Secretary. 


‘THE Society for Vocational Re- 

search is composed of a large 
number of men and women who 
meet monthly at a luncheon for 
the purpose of discussing vocational 
matters. The Society includes in its 
membership a number of officials 
who are engaged in employment and 
welfare work for leading corpora- 


The Purchasing Agent 


is a monthly journal for the man who buys. Founded 
seven months ago, it has progressed swiftly but steadily 
to the front rank of class journalism. 
written and unqualified commendation from purchasing 
agents of big corporations, men who spend millions 
of dollars each year; it has earned thanks and praise 
from “‘little’”” buyers, men who are studying and pre- 
paring to fill berths in corporation purchasing depart- 
A monthly feature is the “Bureau of Informa- 
tion’, a department that renders opinions on the 
commercial problems that are actually encountered in 
the field of its circulation. 


tions, as well as a large number of 
school superintendents and _princi- 
pals, and social service workers. The 
only expense connected with the 
Society consists of a luncheon fee, 
which is large enough to include the 
incidental expenses of postage and 
printing. The officers of the Society 
are Homer §S. Pace, Chairman, 30 
Church Street, New York; H. R. 
Stutsman, Vice-Chairman; George 
W. Martin, Vice-Chairman; and Lil- 
lian M. Smith, Secretary. Informa- 
tion in regard to the luncheons and 
the work of the Society will be 
cheerfully furnished upon request to 
the Chairman. 


HE National Vocational Guid- 

ance Association, at its annu- 
al meeting in Detroit, elected 
the following officers: President, 
Meyer Bloomfield, Boston, Mass.; 
vice-presidents, Frank M. Leavitt, 
Chicago, Ill. and Jesse B. Davis, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; secretary, W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., Washington, D. C.; 
treasurer, D. H. Holbrook, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; members of the execu- 
tive council, C. A. Prosser, F. G. 
Bonser, E. P. Cubberly, David 
Spence Hill, and John C. Frazee. 
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THE PURCHASING AGENT COMPANY 


Character 


Organ- 


ization 


~ HARACTER — how 
4 good to the ear, 
how grateful to the 
| heart, is this word 
| of fibre, of substance, of integrity 
—4) of sweetness, of nobility! With 
I\ii it we have the dependence upon 
each other that gives us civiliza- 
tion—the organization of government and Busi- 
ness; without it we have the antagonistic isola- 
tion of the individual—the chaos of deceit, dis- 
trust, and destruction. 

As the rugged and tenacious steel of the frame 
carries the brick, the floors, the very equipment 
of the modern building, so character carries the 
stress and strain of the business structure. Busi- 
ness is a matter of faith, of action based upon the 
belief that the other person will work, will buy, 
will deliver, will repay as he agrees; and no con- 
tract is subtle enough and no 
court wise enough to safe- 
guard fully against the per- 
son who agrees without in- 
tent of performance. Elimi- 
nate character from Business 
and the structure of ages 
wil] fall, a shapeless heap of 
ruins, . 

Character is the accumula- 
tion that results from moral 
thrift—the development and 
conservation of that which 
is good—the denial of the 
waste of immoral practices. 


PACE 


Accumulate, therefore, the 
fibre, the substance, the 
frame-work that we call 


character, as well as the dol- 
lars that are the mere bricks 
and mortar of your personal business structure. 


HE constructive man evolves an idea—an 
invention, a design, a formula, a plan; the 
promoter secures the interest of people who are 


‘able and willing to finance the idea; the executive 


uses the capital to buy plant and materials and to 
hire workmen, administrative staff, and salesmen. 
The workmen get wages; the executive and his 
assistants are compensated by salaries and wages; 
the owners receive the profits if there are any; the 
promoter takes a commission or stock at the out- 
set; the constructive man gets a flat price for his 
idea, or a royalty on output or sales, or perhaps 
nothing. This is the story, in substance, of every 
business organization, and an outline of the 
classes of ability that are required. Occasionally 
a man is big enough to originate, promote, and 
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operate—a Pullman, a Hill, a Ford, 
or a Woolworth; others are special- 


still others fill intermediate posi- 
tions. Where do you fit in? Are you approach- 
ing the apex of the business pyramid, or are you 
hopelessly bricked in at the base? _ 


NE of the elements that make for success in 

Business is that very real although very 
elusive thing we call personality. It is difficult 
to tell just what the term personality comprises. 
Still, we know—rather we feel—a few basic things 
behind it and in it. Somewhere near the source 
of it is consciousness of personal power, certain- 
ty of judgment, mental poise. One thing is sure 
—personality is something alive, something dy- 
namic, something electric, something that with- 
out effort wins the other fellow mentally or tem- 
peramentally, often in both 
respects. Personality is 
doubtless to some degree a 
beneficent gift of nature, but 
it is also a product of victori- 
ous strife with self and cir- 
cumstances. Personality is 
most often found in men of 
mental stamina and moral 
substance—men who, by 
means of work, study, and 
reflection, have steadily ad- 
vanced their lives in useful 
and profitable service. Men- 
tal stamina can be developed, 
and moral substance can be 
strengthened — another way 
of saying that the dormant 
seeds of personality can be 
quickened into life. Person- 
ality, in other words, is an effect of an inward 
condition. What that condition shall be, mental- 
ly and temperamentally, depends upon you. Work 
your brain and don’t stifle your heart, and you 
will unconsciously develop the personality you 
seek and need. 


HERE is no fundamental difference be- 
tween a rut and a grave; a grave is deeper 

and harder to get out of, that’s all. In this age 
of intensive specialization in Business—particu- 
larly in the layout and apportionment of execu- 
tive duties, it is easy for us to think and function 
inarut. We don’t have to become our own grave 
diggers—Modern Business is not necessarily a 
cemetery. We spend only about one-third of our 
time in performing our specialized duties. There 
are many hours when by means of study and ob- 


ized groove workers of a low order; 
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servation we can pull ourselves to 


‘The 
the top of a mental knoll and look PACE STUDENT 
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about us and study the scenery. It 
is the men who do this very thing 
that acquire perspective, and perspective always 
widens a rut into an upward leading highway, 
never deepens it into a grave. Look up and 
around you, not down all the time. Get out of 
the rut. 


or in any vocation in which you meet 
but a few people as a matter of rou- 
tine? Do you confine yourself to 
your family and half a dozen cronies 
when off duty? Do you grow introspective, self- 
critical, morose, morbid? Let the sunlight of hu- 
man companionship into your darkened life. Be- 
come a scout-master, go to school, teach a Sunday 
school class, join a political club, even go to danc- 
ing school—for goodness’ sake do something to 


ellow U NFORTUNATELY, there is such a thing limber up before it is too late. 
treak as the yellow streak. It is easier to men- 
tion some of the signs of it than to figure out the 


queer mental and moral kinks that produce it. It 


OCATIONAL education involves two Yocation- 
things—first, starting the individual stu- a/ 
Education 


is the yellow streak that pads expense accounts, 
turns in overtime checks for work that was never 
done, carries gossip from Jim to Joe and back 
- again, fawns upon the men higher up in the open 
and knocks them behind closed doors, believes in 
pull and waits for it to come, and always has an 
eye out for a snap position where the hours are 
right. The yellow streak is a curious amalgam 
of laziness, cowardice, deceit, egotism, mental 
shortsightedness, and moral pettiness. Like all 
weeds and poisonous plants, it is hardy and de- 
velops itself amazingly, especially when there is 
plenty of organization offal for it to take root in 
and sustenance from. Viewing it from another 
angle, it can be starved and smothered—and must 
be, as every intelligent person and organization 
realizes. Away with the yellow streak—be white 
but never yellow! 


EHOLD our faithful Higgins, who proves 
the receivables at $22 per—Higgins the 
mild, the humble—when he assumes his place in 
the evening as the chief executive of an organiza- 
tion. At the head of the table in a cosy little din- 
ing room he recounts to the admiring wife and 
the wondering little Higginses how he slew the 
business dragons; yes, how he was even a bit se- 
vere with the chief himself. As wifie mildly pro- 
tests, Higgins becomes almost fierce, thumps the 
table, and declares, “by gad,” he will “leave one 
of these times, and then you'll see what will hap- 
pen. Yessir!” Well, I’m glad Higgins has his 
little castle, his hour of power. The home is the 
one small refuge of greatness for the most of us 
in these days of organization. But suppose Hig- 
gins good-naturedly but persistently should be- 
come fierce at the office. What would happen? 
Higgins would become boss, for we are all pretty 
much Higginses. 


RE you limited in your human contacts— 
are you functioning as a clerk, a book- 
keeper, a stenographer, a statistician, a chemist, 


dent on the course of training most likely to in- 
sure his economic success, and, second, studying 
vocational conditions and opportunities and mak- 
ing the data collected available for reference. This © 
two-fold purpose lies behind the vocational re- 
search work of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, a report of which has just been made pub- 
lic. 

Interest in the practical importance of voca- 
tional education is rapidly spreading. Only a 
few years ago those who talked.about vocational 
education as having a definite place in education- 
al plans and curricula were put down as cranks 
or, at best, visionaries. 

Nowadays, the point of view toward vocational 
education is very different. Educators are realiz- 
ing that something very definite must be done to 
equip boys and girls for the kind of life work for 
which they are temperamentally best adapted. 
The day of the inflexible school curriculum that 
casts all kinds of potential abilities into the same 
educational hopper is on the wane. The vital 
problem in education to-day is the problem of 
scientific individual development—the problem of 
vocational education. 


66 HAT is my personal overtime?” you 

ask. It is those many hours outside 
the compass of the time you properly devote to 
your regular occupation, to legitimate and desir- 
able recreation—hours which all too often mean 
idleness, dissatisfaction, discouragement, and 
temptation, and perhaps folly, vice, and crime, but 
which ought to mean intelligent utilization in 
terms of future efficiency and a future increase in 
earning capacity. Personal overtime of this kind 
—one hour of it a day means six hours a week 
and 312 hours a year, and two hours a day means 
12 hours a week and 624 hours a year. What an 
aggregate! What a power for good or for evil! 


It is easier to anticipate and avoid errors of omission 
and commission than it is to explain and rectify them. 
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. HE corporation, as a 
' form of legal organ- 
ization, offers to the 
active proprietor 
and to the investor certain ad- 
vantages over the partnership. 
The liability of the one who risks 
his capital may be limited to the 
amount of capital stock contributed, and the 
business is safeguarded against interruption in 
case of the death or the disability of the proprie- 
tor. Hence we have a natural tendency in Mod- 
ern Business to resort to the corporate form of 
organization. 

The financial steps incident to a typical incor- 
poration of a business enterprise are set forth in 
a recent proposition given in the Pace Final Ex- 
aminations. In addition, there are complications 
in the proposition that arise from the fact that the 
corporation found it desirable to take subscrip- 
tions for an additional issue of stock payable 
partly in cash and partly in instalments. 

It is frequently found desirable in corporation 
financing to offer stock for subscription by the 
public after the corporation is organized. Such 
sales of stock are made usually for the purpose of 
securing working capital, although the moneys 
thus acquired may be used for acquiring capital 
assets or for some other purpose. 

The facts of the case will be readily grasped 
from the text of the proposition, which follows: 

“The A B C Corporation was organized with a 
capital stock of $500,000, divided into shares of 
the par value of $10 each, of which capital stock 
$200,000 was 6 per cent. Preferred Stock and 
$300,000 was Common Stock. X, Y and Z each 
subscribe for 25 shares of Common Stock, which 
were paid in cash. 

“A partnership composed of A, B, and C offers 
to turn over the business of the partnership as 
a going concern, including all good-will, and ex- 
cluding cash, to the A B C Corporation in consid- 
eration of 14,610 shares of its Preferred Stock 
and 19,925 shares of its Common Stock. The of- 
fer is accepted by the corporation; the business 
is acquired; and the stock is duly issued in pay- 
ment. 

“The remainder of the Preferred Stock, in or- 
der to provide additional working capital, is of- 
fered for subscription on the basis of 20 per cent. 
to be paid upon subscription and 20 per cent. a 
month until the balance is paid. The stock is all 
subscribed under this plan and paid in, with the 
exception of 100 shares which are forfeited for 
non-payment of the second and subsequent in- 
stalments, and the forfeiture of 50 shares on ac- 
count of non-payment of the third and subse- 
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quent instalments. The shares thus 
defaulted are subsequently sub- 
scribed at 95 per cent. of their par 
value, and paid for in one amount in 
cash. 

“X, Y, and Z assign to A, B, and C as individu- 
als the shares originally subscribed by them, and 
receive therefor their par value in cash. 

“It was found by appraisement of the business 
taken over that the tangible assets amounted to 
$191,100, and that the liabilities amounted to 
$45,000. 

“The incorporation expenses amounted to $1,- 
132, which included lawyers’ fees, of which $650 
was paid in cash; and it was decided that the full 
amount should be held as a deferred charge to be 
written off against the first year’s income. ~ 

“Submit journal entries to open the books of 
the corporation and to give full effect to all the 
transactions that have been stated. Prepare, in 
addition, financial statement based on the en- 
pies. 

The solution of the proposition, based on the 
facts stated, follows: 


THE A B C CORPORATION 


Organized under the laws of the State of 
to conduct the: business. of...) 2.0.2 ee 
authorized by the Certificate of Incorporation, with an 
authorized Capital of $500,000 divided into 20,000 shares 
of 6% Preferred Stock and 30,000 shares of Common 
Stock, having a par value of $10 per share each. Stock 
is subscribed as under: 


ee ey 


X 25 shares Common Stock. 
Y 25 shares Common Stock. 
Z 25 shares Common Stock. 
75 
CAS Heine Rena anon Mat $ 750.00 
To COMMON STOCE..... ; 750.00 
For Common Stock issued to in- 
corporators for cash, as under: 
X Certificate No. 1, 25 shares 
Y Certificate No. 2, 25 shares 
Z Certificate No. 3, 25 shares 
75 
EQUITY IN BUSINESS OF 
Ay BiAN Di wei ey cite 345,350.00 
To A, B AND C, VENDORS. 345,350.00 


For equity in partnership busi- 
ness of A, B, and C taken over 
as a going concern, with the 
exception of cash on hand, in 
accordance with resolution of 
Board of Directors (See Min- 
ute Book pp..) 
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A, B, AND C, VENDORS..... 
To PREFERRED STOCK... 
“ COMMON STOCE ...... 

For 14,610 shares of Preferred 
Stock and 19,925 shares of 
Common Stock, $10 par value, 
issued to Vendors in payment 
of business acquired (See Min- 

_ ute Book pp..) 


RMSE portal 5 ose 5.6 Bye parte Shans vei 
PREFERRED STOCK SUB- 
SCRIPTION, INSTALMENT 
PEM ede yay cae bse = al 
PREFERRED STOCK SUB- 
SCRIPTION, INSTALMENT 
EY ea ed nis Lise ahs 
PREFERRED STOCK SUB- 
SCRIPTION, INSTALMENT 
DONORS BES cel Yana eee ss 
PREFERRED STOCK SUB- 
SCRIPTION, INSTALMENT 
TUL) SS Sd pg ae eee 
To SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
PREFERRED STOCK .. 
For subscriptions received to 
5,390 shares of Preferred Stock, 
payable 20% in cash upon sub- 
scription and 20% monthly 
thereafter in instalments. De- 
tails in Subscription Record. 


No anne Si fivis o Giot s vlskase « 
To PREFERRED STOCK 
SUBSCRIPTION INSTAL- 
PRIN Gs NOS Ey Sp a tee dk sacs 
For first instalment paid in full, 
5,390 shares. 


MAM ee ce thai cech ash oe eke 
To PREFERRED STOCK 
SUBSCRIPTION, INSTAL- 
SED 2 Cn 2 
For second instalment paid on 
5,290 shares only. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PRE- 
FERRED STOCE ........... 
To PREFERRED STOCK 

SUBSCRIPTION IN- 
STALMENT NO. 2...... 
“ PREFERRED STOCK 
SUBSCRIPTION IN- 
STALMENT NO. 3...... 
“« PREFERRED STOCK 
SUBSCRIPTION IN- 
STALMENT NO. 4...... 
“ SURPLUS FROM FOR- 
Pols pis LOCK st. 2.2- 

To cancel subscription to 100 
shares of Preferred Stock on 
which the second and subse- 
quent instalments were unpaid. 


345,350.00 


10,780.00 
10,780.00 
10,780.00 
10,780.00 


10,780.00 


10,780.00 


10,580.00 


1,000.00 


CASSEL iiecs sin ciel Biting Shea wiahesiel a's 
146,100.60 To PREFERRED STOCK 
199,250.00 SUBSCRIPTION, IN- 


STALMENT NO. 3...... 
For third instalment paid on 
5,240 shares only. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PRE- 
FERREDISFOCK oo see 68s 
To PREFERRED STOCK 

SUBSCRIPTION, IN- 
STALMENT NO. 3...... 
“ PREFERRED STOCK 
SUBSCRIPTION, IN- 
STALMENT NO. 4...... 
“ SURPLUS FROM FOR- 
FEITED STOCK. ....... 

To cancel subscription to 50 
shares of Preferred Stock on 
which third and fourth instal- 
ments were unpaid. 


CAS He tare satis os cian te Saas 
To PREFERRED STOCK 
53,990.00 SUBSCRIPTION, IN- 
STALMENT NO, 4...... 
For fourth instalment paid on 
5,240 shares. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PRE- 
PERRED STOCK Mis (seo. 
To PREFERRED STOCE.... 
For issue of 5,240 shares of Pre- 
ferred Stock to _ subscribers 
who paid in full. 
10,780.00 


CAS Hoge rn Pathe e nei e so ah 


STOCK poe sek a sien haces 
To PREFERRED STOCK... 
For sale of 150 shares of forfeited 
10,580.00 Preferred Stock at 95% of par 
value, balance of par value be- 
ing made up by appropriation 
of Surplus from Forfeited 
Stock. 


SUNDRY TANGIBLE ASSETS 
GOODSWIEE Te eas ware isl aie oa 
200.00 To SUNDRY LIABILITIES. 
“ EQUITY IN BUSINESS 
ORPAR BLAND: Orie linux 
200.00 Toset up Tangible Assets, Good- 
will and Liabilities in accord- 

ance with appraisal values. 

200.00 

ORGANIZATION EXPENSES 
400.00 To SUNDRY LIABILITIES. 
ee A, Bye CAA Ae ren ny a aeee 
For incorporation expenses, part- 
ly paid in cash, to be charged 
against first year’s operations. 
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10,480.00 


500.00 


10,480.00 


52,400.00 


1,425.00 


75.00 


191,100.00 
199,250.00 


1,132.00 


Journal 
Entries 


10,480.C0 


100.00 


100.00 


300.00 


10,480.00 


52,400.00 


1,500.00 


45,000.00 


345,350.00 


482.00 
650.00 
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Comment 


THE A BC CORPORATION 
Balance Sheet as at... 


ASSETS 
Sundry) Tangible Assetso io yk $191,100.00 
GOOG: Wilh omiaa ei Ec MOIS Fate ts gue Saini we ian 199,250.00 
LOE TSy 6 MRNA aM St A ESRD ACES A UR A 54,625.00 
Organization Expenses v2 yo Peed 1,132.00 
$446,107.00 


Many interesting points of technical procedure 
arise in the solution of the foregoing proposition. 

First, there is the formal opening of the set of 
books by a Journal entry. This opening entry 
should state briefly the essential financial facts 
in respect to the corporation, including the amount 
of authorized capital, class of stock, and the 
par value of the shares. This should be followed 
by a statement of the shares subscribed, as is 
shown in the solution. 

Second, it should be noted that in corporation 
practice we record only the shares that are actu- 
ally subscribed. Authorized but unsubscribed 
and unissued stock is not recorded. Sometimes 
the erroneous practice is found of setting up the 
authorized but unissued stock as “Treasury 
Stock”. In this case, the incorporation was ef- 
fected by the payment of 75 shares of Common 
Stock, which was the original subscription. 


Third, there is the acquisition of the partner- 
ship business of A, B, and C. At the time of pur- 
chase it is evident that the exact assets and lia- 
bilities are not known. Therefore, the account is 
called “Equity in Business of A, B, and C.” We 
cannot well say “Plant and Sundry Assets,” for 
there is the probability that liabilities exist. 

Fourth, we have the settlement of the purchase 
price of the partnership business by the issue of 
Preferred Stock and Common Stock. This is a 
very common procedure in the acquisition of 
properties, 


Fifth, we have the complication of stock sub- 
scriptions on which 20 per cent. is paid in cash 
and the balance is payable at the rate of 20 per 
cent. a month. The instalments really apply to 
the amount that remains unpaid. The common 
accounting treatment, therefore, is to debit Cash 
for the amount received and to set up a Stock 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock: 
Preferred, Authorized and Out- 
standing 
Common, Authorized ....$300,000 
Less Unissued 100,000 200,000 


$200,000 


CC ec ce er) 


Total Capital Stock Outstanding............ $400,000.00 
Sundry Liabilities! 00020... ee 45,482.00 
Surplus from Forfeited Stock Subscriptions.. 625.00 

$446,107.00 


Subscription Instalment Account for each one of 
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the deferred payments, as is shown in the entry. 
Another procedure would be to call the cash pay- 
ment “Instalment No. 1,” the first payment on 
the receivable, “Instalment No. 2,” and so on. 
This would cause setting up a receivable that does 
not in fact exist, and is perhaps not as desirable 
a treatment as is the one shown in the solution. 
Under the New York law, at least 10 per cent. of 
the par value of the stock must be paid into the 
corporation in cash before a subscription is bind- 
ing. Therefore, in New York deferred instal- 
ments cannot exist for more than 90 per cent. of 
the par value of the stock. 

Sixth, we have the interesting problem of the 
adjustment that must be made in case of failure 
to pay instalments. The Stock Corporation Law 
of New York, which is similar to that in other 
states, provides that stock subscribed on which 
default has been made, together with all previous 
payments made thereon, will be forfeited for the 
use of the corporation, and that such stock may 
be reissued. The accounting procedure upon 
such forfeiture is to debit the Subscriptions to 
Stock and to credit the instalment accounts with 
the amounts unpaid on the subscription and to 
credit an account, usually called Surplus From 
Forfeited Stock, with the balance. The credit in 
the last account discloses the profit to the cor- 
poration by reason of the forfeiture. In the case 
of a resale at less than par, as stated in the propo- 
sition, it is necessary to debit Cash for the amount 
received (and instalments if collection of any part 
of the price is deferred) and to debit Surplus 
From Forfeited Stock, the total amount of the 
debits being credited to the Capital Stock Ac. 
count. This is the treatment accorded in the 
proposition to the sale of forfeited stock at 95 
per cent. of its par value. 


Instal 
ment 
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iments 


‘orpor- Seventh, we have the question of Forfeited Subscriptions. Under the 

ation whether the expenses of incorpora- Pac CE STUDENT law, this surplus may be “applied 
Propo- tion and lawyers’ fees incident to or- for the use of the corporation.” In 

sition ganization may be capitalized. Such muiasnst ts the most conservative practice, 
capitalization is allowable in good accounting sucha surplus would be used to write down debits 
practice, and in fact is permitted by the Inter- that represent intangible assets, such as Organi- 
state Commerce Commission in railroad accounts. zation Expenses, or possibly Good-will. In the 
In many stock corporations, however, it is quite balance sheet these items have been left upon the 
customary to write off organization expenses in books, as no authority is given in the proposition 
proportionate amounts against the income for for any treatment except that which is shown. 
the first two or three years of operation. Evidently all operating transactions have been 

Eighth, the financial condition is shown by the left out of the proposition. In practice, the Bal- 
balance sheet that follows the Journal entries. ance Sheet would probably contain additional 
It should be noted that there is a Surplus From items. 
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TALKING TO OTHERS 


OU realize the business, professional, and social value of being able to 
stand up and talk to others clearly, coherently, and convincingly, in the 
language of the moment. 


In order to enable you to develop this power, the Pace Institute is about 
to publish a seventeen-weeks’ Course in Oral Expression, which has 
already proved its value to hundreds of business and professional men. 


The Pace Course in Oral Expression will— 

Develop your self-confidence before an audience; 

Develop your personality and individuality; 

Develop your will power; 

Develop your ability to select and arrange your thoughts; 

Develop your vocabulary and improve your knowledge of 
spoken English; / 

Develop your power to describe, to narrate, to explain, to 
convince, to persuade; 

Develop your voice in mellowness and resonance; 

Develop the speaking powers that unknowingly you already 
possess. 


The Course consists of seventeen printed lessons. Each Lesson contains 
physical drills, breathing drills, vocal drills, gesture drills, tone drills, 
enunciation drills, pronunciation drills, drills in sentence structure and 
word usage; practical hints and cautions exemplified in an illustrative 
speech; and a definite assignment for the next Lesson. 


The Course is available for use in schools, colleges, and self-improvement 
societies of all kinds. 


A Summer Course of seventeen weeks will be given at the Pace Institute by 
Horatio N. Drury, the author of the Course. If you are interested, 
send for the free descriptive booklet, Talking to Others. 


PACE ¢& PACE, 30 Church Street, New York 
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English 
Depart- 
ment 
by 
Horatio 


NN. Drury, 
B.A. 


Sentence 
Types 


Conscious 


Imitation 2 


OST of us have only a few 
M sentence types at our imme- 
diate command. We easily 
fall into the habit of expressing our 
thoughts by means of the same kinds 
of sentences, regardless of the na- 
ture of the subject about which we 
are writing or speaking. The result 
of this habit is that our manner of 
expression is likely to become stiff 
and monotonous. 

Clearness, of course, is the first 
thing for us to strive for in what- 
ever we write or say; there should 
be no doubt about our meaning. Cor- 
rectness is perhaps the _ second 
quality for us to bear in mind; there 
is seldom any good reason for our 
going counter to the manner of ex- 
pression that finds favor with the 
best writers and speakers. And sure- 
ly individuality is at least the third 
quality that should mark our use of 
English; we should talk and write 
alike, so far as the fundamentals of 
expression are concerned, but we 
should freely color the language we 
use with our own personality. 

If we are going to give play to 
our personality in our words and 
sentences, we must acquire flexibility 
in expression; and to acquire this 
flexibility, which will later express it- 
self in spontaneity and naturalness 
of utterance as a habit, we shall find 
it to our advantage to imitate con- 
sciously various types of happily 
worded sentences. 

We can enforce this principle of 
conscious imitation by means of very 
simple illustrations. In swimming, 
for example, we consciously do cer- 
tain things with our arms, legs, and 
bodies before we finally get the 
knack of propelling ourselves 
through the water without thinking 
of how we do it. The same thing 
applies to walking, playing the piano, 
singing, writing, and any number of 
other examples. The point is clear 
—before we can acquire the habit of 
doing anything, we must first do that 
thing consciously; and in doing a 
thing consciously, we can often make 
profitable use of imitation. 

To go back to the principle of 
conscious imitation as applied to sen- 
tence structure, we should pick out 
model sentence, note the type 
words and phrases, fill in the new 
sentence with words and phrases of 
our own, and try to express in our 
sentence some thought that reflects 
Our own personal or business inter- 
ests. We must especially guard 
against memorizing the model sen- 
tence as a sentence. 

The best thing to do is to frame 
our sentences and then utter them 
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aloud, slowly and distinctly, to some 
one at hand. If this be inconveni- 
ent, we can at least think our sen- 
tences out completely as sentences. 
In this way, we shall gain amazingly 
in the power to explain the same 
idea in a variety of ways. This 
method of imitation is explained in 
the sets of sentences that follow: 


Model 


Were you to discover that an em- 
ployee had been disloyal to you, you 
would be justified in discharging him. 


Imitation 


Were an accountant to give an 
Opinion of the condition of the busi- 
ness, he would be obliged to have 
access to the books. 

Model 


Had the lawyer questioned (past 
participle) the witness a little more 
closely, he would have elicited valu- 
able information, 


Imitation 


Had the directors been acquainted 
with all the facts, they would not 
have favored the merger of the three 
concerns, 


Model 


A persistent and _ enthusiastic 
worker (noun), James L. Ward 
(same man as “worker”) has doubled 
our business in the Trenton field. 


Imitation 


A speaker of convincing eloquence, 
our secretary is in great demand at 
trade banquets throughout New 
England. 


Model 
To rehabilitate (infinitive) a con- 
cern that is about to go into the 
hands of a receiver requires (verb 
of which the preceding infinitive is 
the subject) executive capacity of 
the highest kind. 
Imitation 
To secure settlements from all our 
customers in strict accordance with 
our terms of sales is the aim of our 
new credit manager. 
Model 


That the advertising department 
will need a much larger appropria- 
tion for next year than it had last 
year becomes (verb of which the 
preceding “that” clause is the sub- 
ject) increasingly evident as reports 
from the salesmen come in. 

Imitation 


That it will be wise for the firm to 
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seek larger and more commodious 
quarters is the decision that has al- 
ready been tentatively reached by 
the officers, 


Model 


Irritated (past participle) though 
the President had become at con- 
stant interruptions, he nevertheless 
kept (past tense) his temper through- 
out the trying interview. 


Imitation 


Restricted though the field had 
seemed to be at first, it nevertheless 
was soon producing a most satisfac- 
tory volume of business. 


Model 


Just as the Auditing Department 
has been able to cut down expenses 
of operation by means of a thorough 
reorganization, just so the Selling 
Department can be reorganized and 
operated more economically than it 
is at present. 


Imitation 


Just as we have found it produc- 
tive business to establish friendly 
personal relations with the retail 
shoe dealers of Worcester, just so 
we shall find it advantageous to do 
the same thing in Springfield. 


Model 


The chief clerk said to the treas- 
urer, “It is my opinion that we 
should establish under your general 
and my direct supervision a new de- 
partment devoted to welfare and 
educational work” (the use of direct 
discourse when what is quoted refers 
to two or more persons). 

Imitation 

The sales manager said to his as- 
sistant, “I wish you would telephone 
the Williams Garage and ask Mr. 
West why he did not send you this 
morning the specifications I asked 
him to send.” 


Model 
Auditor George R. Weed has laid 
before the Executive Committee 


three proposals: first, that no policy 
on the Twenty-year Whole Life plan 
shall contain the tontine feature; 
second, that every policy of every 
class and grade shall be so plainly 
numbered in the outer right-hand 
corner as to be easily classified; and, 
third, that the loan clause in every 
policy shall be so explicitly worded 
as to remove all possibility of mis- 
understanding on the part of the 
policy-holder. 


Imitation 


Our inspector of branch stations 
has noted three matters which he 
wishes to bring to your attention: 


Ex 
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first, that the office layouts in most 
of the branch stations might be con- 
siderably improved in respect to ef- 
ficiency of operation; second, that 
the local advertising is done in a 


haphazard way, without much rela- 


tion to the kind of advertising we 
are doing in other parts of the coun- 
try; and, third, that there is need of 
devising some plan of educational 
work whereby the various branch 
managers will be kept in close touch 
with our head executive offices. 

To sum up, if we consciously imi- 
tate desirable sentence types in ac- 
cordance with the above method, we 
shall soon get to the point where we 
shall use these sentence types un- 
thinkingly—as a habit. Then we can 
concentrate our mental processes 
wholly upon what we desire to say; 
we shall not need to think much 
about the sentence molds into which 
our thoughts will ow. And in Busi- 
ness it is fundamentally the way we 
think—the clearness and the coher- 
ence of the process—that determines 
our economic usefulness and ad- 
vancement. 


GEORGE M. CURRAN, Account- 
ancy Institute of Brooklyn, formerly 
with The Windsor Land & Improve- 
ment Company, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the accounting department of 
S. W. Straus & Company. 


GEORGE LUZ, Newark School of 
Accountancy, formerly with the 
Hodgman Rubber Company, is now 
employed as accountant with Julius 
Schmid, Inc. 


J. REED GREGORY, Accountancy 
Institute of Brooklyn, formerly with 
The Greenwood Cemetery Corpora- 
tion, has accepted a position in the 
accounting department of the Charles 
William Stores. 


JOHN V. DENBOSKE, Pace Insti-. 


tute of Accountancy, formerly with 
the American Express Company, has 
accepted an accounting position with 
Nestle’s Food Company. 


JOHN J. MOONEY, New York In- 
stitute of Accountancy, formerly with 
the Fiss, Doerr & Carroll Horse 
Company, has accepted a secretarial 
post with the Butterworth Judson 
Company. 


T. McDERMOTT, New York Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, 1912, of the 
auditing department of the New 
York Telephone Company, was a 


successful candidate in the recent 
New York C. P. A. examinations. 


C. S. CARR, New York Institute of 
Accountancy, 1915, was a successful 
candidate in the January C. P. A. ex- 
aminations. 


H. R. WEAVER, Accountancy In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, 1915, has recent- 
ly been placed in full charge of all 
the accounting work of the Inter- 
national Paper Company. 


SIDNEY SHRYOCK, Accountancy 
Institute of Brooklyn, has sailed for 
Europe for the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, and will visit 
London, Paris, and Petrograd during 
the next few months. Mr. Shryock 
expects to return to this country 
next fall. 


JOSEPH MAFFEI, Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, Extension Division, 
has been appointed to the position 
of Secretary for the American Star 
Cork Company, Inc., Brooklyn. 


R. E. OLIN, Los Angeles Institute 
of Accountancy, formerly book- 


keeper for Bosworth, Inc., motion 
picture producers, has recently been 
made Comptroller of this Company 
and the Oliver Morosco Photoplay 
Company, two of the largest con- 
cerns in the business. 


FLORENCE M. KILBURN, Pace 
Institute of Acountancy (N. Y.,) 
1912, is teaching in the Commercial 
Department of the Richmond Hill 
(L. I.), High School. 


EDGAR M. DeBAUN, Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy (N. Y.), former- 
ly in the foreign exchange depart- 
ment of the Adams Express Com- 
pany, has been appointed to a re- 
sponsible post in the banking firm 
of George H. Burr & Company. 


HARRY McCARTHY, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
with Harper & Brothers, has accept- 
ed a position in the accounting de- 
partment of Austin, Nichols & Com- 
pany. 


J. A. POWELSON, C.P.A., A.B. 
(Harvard ’04), Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, 1910, for several years 
senior accountant with Haskins & 
Sells, is a member of the accounting 
staff of Frederick H. Hurdman, Cer- 
tified Public Accountant, 55 Liberty 
street, New York. 
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Per- 
sonal 
Notes 


Voca- 
tional 
Coun- 
seling 


quired in each occupation? 


Profes- 
sion 

of 
Profes- 
sions 


HE following extract from a 

recent booklet on Vocational 

Counseling by the Pace Or- 
ganization will be of interest to men 
and women who are called upon to 
choose employees. The excerpt fol- 
lows: 

The man or the woman who can 
accurately judge the developed and 
the potential abilities of the individ- 
ual and their relation to the gainful 
trades and occupations, has an as- 
sured professional future as a Voca- 
tional Counselor. 


If his conclusions are correct and 
his advice is sound, his consulting 
room will overflow with clients. Stu- 
dents will choose their educational 
courses and enter business or the 
professions under his guiding hand; 
and workers of all classes, including 
professional men and women, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, mechanics, 
and executives, will seek his counsel 
for better vocational adjustment. 

Strange, is it not, that the trades 
and professions, each rich in its own 
technical literature and methods of 
training or education, provide no 
general index of the vast field of hu- 
man effort and of the human abilities 
that are required in the various vo- 
cations—that the choice or selection 
of a lifetime’s work is more often 
than not left to the accident of a 
“Boy Wanted” sign? 

Who is to classify and state human 
abilities? Who is to determine the 
dominant and supporting abilities re- 
Who is 
to determine what dominant and sup- 
porting abilities the particular indi- 
vidual possesses and guide him to 
the calling in which his abilities will 
be most productive for himself and 
for society? In fine, who is to oper- 
ate the vocational switchboard in 
this era of specialized effort and 
make the connection between the in- 
dividual and his proper task? 

Here we have the opportunity for 
the profession of professions—for 
the development of a calling which 
shall have nothing less for its field 
than the entire world of human abili- 
ties and vocational opportunities, and 
their scientific co-ordination for the 
pleasurable and efficient performance 
of all the economic goals that man 
seeks to attain. 


The field of vocational service is 
not limited to professional practice. 
The complex modern business or- 
ganization, with its extreme division 
of work and specialization of effort, 
is constantly seeking the services of 
men and women who are competent 
to choose its recruits and to adjust 
the human material to the tasks in 
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hand. The position of welfare exec- 
utive, under which the problems of 
vocational selection and education 
are grouped, is being established in 
virtually all the progressive business 
organizations of the country. The 
demand is insistent for men and wo- 
men who can enter upon the duties 
of these positions with something 
more in the way of scientific train- 
ing than the ordinary experience of 
the teacher or the sociological 
worker. 

The success of many business ex- 
ecutives is largely due to their ability 
to select and develop competent as- 
sociates and subordinates. This 
ability is, therefore, one of the prin- 
cipal aids to success in business; and 
even with the organization of voca- 
tional departments, the executive 
will never be fully relieved of the 
responsibility of judging men. 
Hence, a scientific training in voca- 
tional counseling is a legitimate part 
of the education of an executive. 

In educational, sociological, and 
religious work, the subject of voca- 
tional selection is achieving a place 
of fundamental importance. The ed- 
ucator is realizing as never before 


the importance of vocational guid- — 
ance, and there is hardly a conven- 
tion or a conterence of teachers in 
which the subject is not given special _ 
and serious consideration. In socio- — 
logical and religious work, the same 
need for scientific direction is felt 
in every department of effort. It 
follows that no other course of study 
is so admirably adapted to the pro- — 
motion of effectiveness in teachers — 
and in social service and religious 
workers as scientific training in vo- 
cational counseling. 

In fine, wherever the human ma- 
terial is to be handled, we are con- 
fronted with the fundamental neces- 
sity for productive work, and we find 
everywhere an appalling lack of sci- 
entific and effective control. 

The Vocational Counselor must 
know the range of abilities that men 
possess. To that end, he should ac- 
quire, preferably under careful in- 
struction, a knowledge of the possi- ~ 
ble reactions of mental and physical — 
activity, classified and defined in 
terms of fundamental human abilities, — 
Thus, verbal expression is an ability 
evidenced by speech and writing, and 
it may be possessed to a greater or a 
less extent in proportion as natural 
aptitude and educational training are 
favorable or unfavorable. In the 
same way, the other abilities must be 


defined and stated throughout the © 
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entire range of man’s mental and 
physical activities. The study of 
mental abilities and their classifica- 
tion and definition, in fact, is the 
basis of a scientific control of voca- 
tional selection. 

The Vocational Counselor must be 
able to determine the abilities pos- 
sessed by the specific individual. He 
must secure training that will enable 
him to judge, not only of the indi- 
vidual’s developed capacity and the 
relative effects of natural aptitude 
and educational and other environ- 
ment, but also of the relation be- 
tween developed capacity and the de- 
velopment that may be reasonably 
expected in view of potential abilities. 
The Vocational Counselor must re- 
view in his studies the various meth- 
ods of securing this information, and 
he must secure intensive training in 
the methods that are practicable for 
his professional purposes. 

The scientific worker in the field of 
Vocational Counseling should, in 
fact, take advantage of every reliable 
means of gaining information in re- 
spect to the abilities of the individu- 
al. Experimental tests, so far as they 
are practicable for vocational use, 
should be studied and used; the 
methods of collecting personal his- 
tory information and the advantages 
and limitations incident to its use 
should be thoroughly understood; 
and the uses and methods of voca- 
tional follow-up, by means of which 
pressure may be kept upon the indi- 
vidual in respect to suggested plans 
of development, should be under- 
stood by the vocational student. 


Particularly should the Vocational 
Counselor understand the relation 
between mental and physical attrib- 
utes, and the use to be made of the 
results of physical examinations con- 
ducted by physicians—the vocational 
effect of abnormal physical condi- 
tions in respect to eye, ear, nose, 
throat, spine, tarsal arches, and any 
other physical organ or part that has 
a specific bearing upon a particular 
occupation. The training in voca- 
tional diagnosis, in short, should be 


. thorough and broad and truly pro- 


fessional in character—it should rise 
above the single remedy or proced- 
ure that marks the quack. 


The Vocational Counselor must 
know the range of human activities, 
Particularly those of an economic 
nature. He should be familiar with 
the specific trades and occupations 
that are the outcome of the economic 
division of labor and the develop- 
Ment of modern transportation and 
the modern industrial organization. 
The knowledge must be organized 
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and classified much the same as is 
necessary in the study of human abil- 
ities, and distinctions and definitions 
should be mastered as the basis of 
occupational placement. 

In addition to the classification of 
vocations, each occupation should be 
the subject of specific study, in order 
to determine the dominant and sup- 
porting mental abilities required of 
the person who is to function suc- 
cessfully in such vocation. Thus, 
verbal expression is the dominant 
ability required in any form of liter- 
ary work, but the supporting abilities 
would vary to conform to different 
subclassifications of the major call- 
ing. The supporting ability of form 
and color would be required of the 
art critic, while an economic sense 
and reasoning capacity would be re- 
quired of an editor writing largely on 
financial matters. Until the domi- 
nant and supporting mental abilities 
are determined for each vocation, the 
Vocational Counselor cannot work 
with precision in vocational selec- 
tion. 

Truly, we have here the oppor- 
tunity for a new calling—a profession 
of professicns. 


HE American Association of 

Public Accountants will hold its 
Annual Convention in New York the 
latter part of September next. Ac- 
countants will gather for this im- 
portant meeting from every state, 
and even from foreign countries. 


GOVERNOR Woodbridge N. Fer- 

ris, of Michigan, in a letter re- 
cently received, makes a characteris- 
tic statement on the subject of judg- 
ing human abilities. He _ states: 
“Many men and women are like bil- 
liard balls; they never move without 
a cue and then they are unlike bil- 
liard balls,—they don’t always go in 
the direction you want them to go.” 


T. D. BOYCE, Los Angeles Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, 1916, formerly 
Cost Accountant for the California 
Petroleum Company, has recently 
been made President and General 
Manager of the Central Refineries 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WALTER C. SCHULTZ, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
Cost Accountant for the Kelly, 
Springfield Tire Company, has ac- 
cepted a position on the staff of 
Townsend & Dix, Public Account- 
ants. 
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The “Scientific American,” the highest authority on values of inven- 
tions, pronounces The Haynes Suspended Inkwell an article of excep- 


tional merit and usefulness. 
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Tom 
Loans 
Money 


AY, old man, let those two 

plunks I borrowed Monday 

go over till next Friday, will 
you?” It was Friday morning 
—pay day, and Tom was _ speak- 
ing. “I’ve got a lot of things to meet 
this week, and I’m going to be bust- 
ed flatter’n a pancake, even without 
forking over to you.” 


“I suppose I’ll have to wait if you 
can’t square up,” replied Walter. “I 
counted on your paying it back to- 
day, though, as you said you would. 
I’m a little short myself, as it hap- 
pens.” 

“You short! That’s a joke,” ex- 
claimed Tom, his mind easy, now 
that he had put off payment of the 
loan. “I didn’t know you ever spent 
a cent outside your living expenses. 
Been buying war brides?” 


“Not exactly,” answered Walter. 
“It’s really an investment I’m mak- 
ing every week. I’ll tell you what it 
is, if you’d like to know, but I don’t 
want you to go blabbing it around 
the office.” 

“Glue is my middle name. Fire 
away,” rejoined Tom, with an at- 
tempt at humor. 

“Well, it’s this way,” resumed 
Walter. “Up to a year ago I used to 
spend everything I made, just as you 
are doing now. I didn’t play pool 
or flutter around the little wrens 
very much—I was too bashful, I 
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guess. But I went to a good many 
shows, and bought more neckties and 
socks than I needed, and did a lot of 
other things that cost money. So I 
was always broke on Monday. Final- 
ly, I took a tumble to myself and 
woke up.” 

“What d’you mean?” broke in 
Tom, his tone frankly curious. 

“Listen, and I’ll tell you,’ con- 
tinued Walter. -I went out to see a 
friend of mine in the country one 
night about a year ago. He had a 
dandy little bungalow that he was 
paying for by being a member of a 
Building and Loan Association; and 
his salary then wasn’t much more 
than mine is now. I got interested 
in the scheme, and it looked mighty 
good to me. I thought it over some 
more after I got home, and I de- 
cided to buy some stock and cut out 
the foolish stuff. I’ve been putting 
in two dollars a week for over a year, 
and I’ve got $110 to my credit in it, 
besides the interest. Friday is the 
day I have to pay; that’s why I said 
I’d be short if you didn’t come 
across.” 

“IT guess you’re the wise kid all 
right,” commented Tom, ignoring 
the reference to his delinquency in 
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settling up. “Just as soon as I get ~ 
more dough, I’ll salt some of it away 
myself in a savings bank or in one 
I ought — 


of your building companies. 
to do it, and I will.” es 
That’s just the trouble. Nearly 


every young man vaguely realizes 
the value of thrift and systematic 
saving, but he always waits till he ~ 
“gets more dough.” That time never — 
comes, for with a bigger salary come 
bigger desires and needs; and so with ~ 
the passing of years the habit of sav. ~ 
ing—for it is a habit—remains un- 
formed and increasingly difficult to 
form. Walter might properly have 
said to Tom, “If you're going to save, 
begin now—to-day, then the future 
will never be a bugbear because ~ 
you'll have something to face it 
with.” 


HE trend of modern education » r 


is expressed in the following 
postal card recently received by 
Pace & Pace: “Father was sick 
and could not come to school; I hope ~ 
this Thursday he will be able to 
come. Yours respectfully.” | 


‘THE Journal of Accountancy, 

commenting editorially on the 
scarcity of accountants, says: “The 
simple truth of the matter is that 
there are not enough good men to 
do the work that must be done.” 


The most important contribution yet made to the practical’study of 


The War’s Effect 
on American Business 


is offered by The Annalist in a remarkable 
series of articles by eminent authorities. 


Every article in this series is worth the 
careful attention of every business man. 
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|] FFECTIVENESS is sought by 
the institutional manager as well 
as by the commercial executive. 
We can find in the church, in the 
university, in the hospital, in the 
#| charity organization, in the 
i| Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the same painstaking study 
of the relation between effort and return that is 
found in the progressive commercial organiza- 
tion. This is to be expected, for aside from the 
interest and zeal of the secre- 
taries and other profgssional 
institutional workers, we 
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“All organized effort. may be divided into two 
definite classifications, namely: 

“Profit Organization, or that created for the 
purpose of securing a commercial return known 
as net profit. 

“Non-profit Organization, or that which is 
created for the purpose of giving a benefit or ren- 


dering a service without regard to the net finan- 


‘cial return. 

“The non-profit group of organizations is for 
our purposes subject to a further division into two 
principal groups, namely: 

“Government and Benefit 
Organizations, or those con- 
ducted for the personal good 


ness men who serve on the 
vatious boards and commit- 
tees that are a necessary part 
of the modern institution. 

A number of colleges have 
been organized expressly for 
the purpose of training insti- 
tutional managers and secre- 
taries. Among these col- 
leges may be mentioned the 
Springfield Training School 
of the Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association, which for 
many years has been educat- 
ing young men for secretar- 
ial positions in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 
The latest addition to the prescribed courses of 
Study is one on Institutional Organization and 
Accounting. From one of the lectures we will 
quote a number of matters that will be of interest 
to students of Accountancy and Organization. 
The quotation follows: 

“Organization is based on the division of ag- 
gregate effort into parts and the selection of per- 
sons who have a special fitness for the perform- 
ance of each subdiwsion of the work. Sumner 
expresses this idea when he says, ‘Combination is 
of the essence of organization; an organization is 
the great device for increased power by a number 
of unequal and dissimilar units brought into as- 
sociation for a common purpose.’ 
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or benefit of the persons who 
organize and conduct the 
work. 

“Service Organizations, or 
those conducted for the bene- 
fit of persons other than the 
ones giving the service. 

“Under the Government 
and Benefit non-profit organ- 
izations we find government 
and its various subdivisions; 
and we find the social clubs, 
fraternal life insurance and 
benefit societies, athletic as- 
sociations, and other organi- 
zations that are created for 
the exclusive benefit of the 
persons who are received 
into the organizations as members. 

“The income of government is, of course, taxes 
and incidental revenues. In the Benefit organi- 


4: 


zations the income consists of initiation fees, of 


charges for special privileges, such as food, 
rooms, the use of athletic equipment, and the like, 
and of an annual charge known as dues, sufficient 
to make good any deficit that arises from giving 
the service. 

“Service organizations, on the other hand, are 
those that are created to afford benefits for people 
other than the ones who carry on the work, as is 
the case with the charity organization, the hos- 
pital, or any other institution the principal bene- 
fits of which accrue to the public or to certain 
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classes of people aside from the pro- 
moters of the specific enterprise. 

“In this series of lectures we have 
under special consideration the group 
of Service institutions that have thus been classi- 
fied. We find in respect to such institutions the 
following distinguishing characteristics: 

“1. Capital is supplied by the philanthropic 
public, either in the form of specific endowments 
or in general contributions, by means of which the 
housing and permanent facilities of the institu- 
tion are provided. 

“2. The funds for current operation—the ex- 
cess of expenditures over incidental operating in- 
come—are supplied by the philanthropic public 
from time to time, usually in yearly periods. 

“3. Professional service workers, consisting of 
an executive and all the assistants necessary to 
create and operate necessary departments of serv- 
ice, are provided. These workers, whom we shall 
call for brevity secretaries, are upon a salaried 
basis, and the cost of their employment and all 
other expenses are a charge against the current 
operation of the institution. 

“4. We find that the title to the property is 
commonly vested, in accordance with statute, in a 
board of men, known usually as the board of 
trustees. The management of the property is or- 
dinarily vested first in the membership of the 
Service organization and secondarily in a board 
of directors, who are chosen by the membership 
in much the same manner as the board of direc- 
tors of a corporation is chosen by its stockholders. 
The board of directors in turn creates sub-com- 
mittees to bring into the service work all possible 
volunteer effort in support of the work of the paid 
employees. 

“In common with commercial organizations, the 
institution must determine two fundamental facts 
in respect to its finances—Financial Position, and 
Income and Expenditure Result. 

“The statement of financial position should dis- 
Close the assets owned and the liabilities owed, 
Stated in any desired classification, together with 
a statement of the net investment, or the amount 
by which the assets exceed the liabilities. 

“The income and expenditure result should be 
shown by a formal statement, known as the In- 
come and Expenditure Statement, disclosing for 
any desired period of time, usually a year, the in- 
come of the institution in comparison with its 
operating expenditures. 

“In this lecture we shall consider a typical in- 
stitutional Balance Sheet, and comment on the 
various items that are stated therein. We shall 
Select for the sake of simplicity an example that 
contains but a few items, but one comprehensive 
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enough to afford a study of all the 
essential principles involved in the 
construction of financial  state- 
ments suited to the purposes of the 
service organizations under consideration, 


Illustrative Balance Sheet 
CAPITAL ASSETS 
Land 
Buildings &' Plant)... .... $200,000 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 2,000 


198,000 
EQUipinent eye quywey Mies at $45,000 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 4,500 40,500 
$288,500 
‘CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash* On Mandy iii hsb. $ 50 
EBay ec 3,152 
$3,202 
Accounts Receivable ........ $ 2,250 
Less Reserve for Bad Debts. 225 
2,025 
inventories Wain ene a 2,175 7,402 
$295,902 
CAPITAL LIABILITIES 
Bond-& | Morteagen eee ee $ 50,000 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Bille: Payable orn is euce Soe Se anes $2,000 
Accounts Payanlen oni) tn ia 3,550 
5,950 
GENERAL INVESTMENT 
Investment ‘Account 00.) ep Cee 240,352 
$295,902 


“The value of the permanent facilities, or Capi- 
tal Assets, is stated first. We note that the first 
item is Land, which is stated separately because it 
does not waste in value by reason of use or age. 
The item of Buildings & Plant includes the value 
of the permanent facilities attached to the land. 

“It will be noted that provision is made for de- 
ducting an amount for depreciation. The build- 
ings and permanent plant, aside from land, are 
subject to a lessening in value by reason of use 
and obsolescence. For example, the roof of a 
building must be replaced at intervals; the mason 
work must be pointed from time to time; the ele- 
vators wear out; and the boilers and other ma- 


chinery have a limited period of usefulness. When » 


the building is new, these wastes are not in evi- 
dence, but a time comes when elevators must be 
replaced, the roof repaired, and other extraor- 
dinary repairs and replacements made. 

“It is desirable to show the real cost of operat- 
ing the institution each year. Therefore, because 
the waste known as depreciation is a cost, a 
charge should be made to the Income & Expendi- 
ture Account and a credit for an equal amount 
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UN your mind down through 

the business careers of men 

who have been markedly suc- 
cessful, and you will usually find a 
big idea behind and underneath 
whatever they have planned and 
done. An example in point is the 
business career of Wilbur C. Fisk, 
President of the Hudson and Man- 
hattan Railroad Company of New 
York and New Jersey. The big idea 
in Mr. Fisk’s case was and is The 
Public Be Pleased, just as it was the 
big idea in the case of William G. 
McAdoo, his predecessor. 

Pleasing the public, according to 
the notion of Mr. Fisk and his able 
associates, is vastly more than a 
catch phrase; it is the basic policy 
of the Company in its attitude to- 
ward the traveling public. 

Evidences of how efficiently the 
Company carries out this policy are 
not far to seek. You see its out- 
cropping in the unfailing courtesy 
and neatness of the employees, in 
the commodiousness and conveni- 
ence of the terminals and way sta- 
tions, in the ample size and modern 
equipment of the cars, in the fre- 
quency with which the trains are run, 
and in the accuracy with which they 
keep to their schedules. It is some- 
thing, too, that you sense as well as 
see—this policy of considering your 
needs and comforts; and it pleases 
you. You always have a good word 
to say about the Company; it is al- 
most as if you had a personal word 
in its management. : 


The most important expression of 
this policy of service to the public 
is the fact that the Hudson and Man- 
hattan Railroad Company is one of 
the safest railroads in the world, de- 
spite the operation of over 1,800 
trains a day, mostly underground, in 
conformity with a regular schedule. 

Mr. Fisk himself said in a recent 
address before an association of rail- 
way employees shortly after his elec- 
tion to the presidency: 

“This railroad is a public utility, 
and we are public servants. It is our 
duty, therefore, to give the public 
adequate and prompt service for the 
fares which it pays to the Company; 
but our first duty, and the most im- 
portant one of all, is to render that 
service with the least possible ele- 
ment of hazard.” 

How successfully Mr. Fisk’s words 
of injunction have been transmuted 
into a practical operating policy is 
attested by the fact that the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety has just be- 
stowed upon the Hudson and Man- 
hattan Railroad Company and upon 
Mr, Fisk as its president, the Trav- 
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elers Insurance Company’s Gold 
Medal “for achievement in accident 
prevention among its personnel and 
for promoting safety for the travel- 
ing public.” No one will doubt the 
justice of the award when he reflects 
upon the amazing fact that the 
company has thus far transported 
more than four hundred million pas- 

sengers without a single fatality! 
Mr. Fisk was born forty-eight 
years ago in New York City. As 
the son of Harvey Fisk, the head of 
the well known New York banking 
firm of Harvey Fisk and Sons, he 
had all the early advantages that 

wealth and culture could supply. 
Upon being graduated from 
Princeton in 1890 with the degree of 


Wilbur C. Fisk, Esq., 
President, Hudson and Manhattan} 
Railroad Company 


C.E., Mr. Fisk at once entered the 
banking firm founded by his father 
many years before, and in 1898 be- 
came a member of the firm. This 
firm has a wide reputation for con- 
servative banking and for the financ- 
ing of large undertakings. 

By reason of his engineering train- 
ing, Mr. Fisk, when a member of the 
firm, directed his attention to the ex- 
amination of the physical conditions 
of steam and electric railroads and 
light and power companies when the 
bonds of such companies were of- 
fered for sale to the firm and to the 
public. In work of this searching 
kind Mr. Fisk has achieved a notable 
success, 

When William G. McAdoo several 
years ago succeeded in interesting 
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Harvey Fisk and Sons in the financ- 
ing of the Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad, which was then merely a 
vision—a foolish one, many hard- 
headed banking firms had thought, 
Mr. Fisk, at the solicitation of Mr. 
McAdoo and the Board of Directors, 
accepted the Vice Presidency and 
General Managership of the Hudson 
and Manhattan Railroad Company. 
In March, 1913, when President Wil- 
son appointed Mr. McAdoo Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Fisk was 
unanimously elected President. 


Mr. Fisk is a good deal more than 
an unusually able business man of 
large affairs. To be privileged to 
know him is to be impressed at once 
with his affability and his human in- 
terest in people as people. He is al- 
Ways accessible to whoever wishes 
to see him, and for that reason he is 
deservedly popular with all the em- 
ployees of the intricate railroad sys- 
tem of which he is the head. 


Mr. Fisk is a life-member of the 
West Side Y. M. C. A., and takes a 
deep interest in its helpful activities 
in behalf of young men. He is a di- 
rector of the Children’s Village at 
Dobbs Ferry, which aims to reclaim 
incorrigible boys and straighten out 
their attitude toward life. He is the 
active manager of a Benefit Fund 
for the employees of the Hudson and 
Manhattan Company—a fund which 
has for its object the amelioration of 
the distress caused by sickness, disa- 
bility, or death. 


It is reasonable to expect that Mr. 
Fisk would be greatly interested in 
advising young men to advance 
themselves by means of courses of 
overtime study. Not long ago he 
expressed himself on this matter as 
follows: “Every young man has 
some spare time, and if he utilizes 
only a few hours a week for regular 
study, he will find by the end of the 
year that he has not only made prog- 
ress along the special line which he 
has undertaken, but that he has also 
learned to think more clearly and 
accurately.” 

From Mr. Fisk’s business career it 
is easy to draw many helpful les- 
sons. Perhaps the most impressive 
lesson is that his own _ success 
is largely due to a tremendously 
developed capacity for hard work. 
At his desk every morning as 
early as any of his employees— 
often earlier—every day to Mr. Fisk 
is an opportunity to plan things 
worth planning and to do things 
worth doing. And in the work that 
he does he finds abiding satisfaction, 
for through it all runs the spirit of 
the big idea—The Public Be Pleased. 
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‘more recent decisions construe that 


opment in “judicial 
decisions from the 
accounting  view- 
point is found in the cases in 
which courts are c2iled upon to 
decide property rights. Among 
the many cases where account- 
ing principles are involved, probably none call 
for a more detailed consideration of ac- 
counts than those concerning trusteeships. 
Time and again the distinction between prin- 
cipal and income has been adjudicated respect- 
ing bonds and extraordinary dividends on 
stock. Of course, the courts have always sought 
to ascertain the intent of the testator, but the 
intent as 
being based upon a more accurate conception of 
accounting fundamentals than prevailed in the 
earlier years. Some of the early cases entirely 
disregard the accounting viewpoint. 

For instance, as respects bonds, the early New 
York cases held that there was no obligation upon 
the part of the trustee to set apart from each in- 
terest payment a sum sufficient to meet the differ- 
ence between bonds purchased at a premium and 
their par value. As a consequence, the loss due 
to the decrease in value between the time of pur- 
chase and of maturity had to be borne by the re- 
mainderman. In 1907, however, in the matter of 
Stevens, 187 N. Y..471, it was held that such 
decrease must be deducted from the income on 
the bond. The court said: 

“The income of a bond having a term of years 
to run and purchased at a premium is not the 
sum paid annually on its interest coupons. The 
interest on a $1,000 ten-year 5% bond pur- 
chased at 120% is not $50, but a part thereof 
only.” 

Accordingly, this decision recognized the prin- 
ciple of amortization of bonds, and held that the 
life tenant was entitled only to that part of each 
interest payment which represented actual in- 
come, 

Of course, the ebove applies where the bonds 
are purchased by the trustee. If the bonds are 
left by the testator, then the principle of amorti- 
zation would not apply, as the courts hold that 
it was the testator’s intent that the entire interest 
received from the bonds go to the life tenant. 

With respect to extraordinary dividends on 
stock, the earlier decisions were, to say the least, 
somewhat amusing. The early English rule 
adopted in 1799 was that “all extraordinary or un- 
usual dividends declared, whether stock or cash, 
belonged to the principal and not to the income of 
the estate.” This rule was largely followed until 
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the case of Minot vs. Paine, 99 Mass. 
108, was decided in 1868, wherein the 
court said: 

“A simple rule is to regard cash 
dividends, however large, as income, and stock 
dividends, however made, as capital.” 

You will note that the court called this a simple 


rule, and it was commended by many legal au- 


thorities because of its simplicity. However, in 
practice it was found to involve many complica- 
tions; and since there is little if any logic in the 
rule, it is gratifying to find that it is not now 
extensively invoked. The more recent view as set 
forth in a note in L.R.A. N.S. 815, written in 1907, 
is as follows: 


“Upon the whole, the tendency of the later Reba 
American cases appears to be away from the Mas- View 


sachusetts rule and early English rule, which 
makes the character of the dividend, as a stock 
or a cash dividend, the criterion of the rights of 
the parties, and awards cash dividends to the life 
tenant or income, and the stock dividends to the 
remainderman or corpus, without inquiring in 
either case as to the period covered by the ac- 
cumulation of earnings from which the fund is 
declared. There also appears to be an increasing 
tendency on the part of the courts which rejected 
the Massachusetts rule to adopt the Pennsylvania 
rule, which not only rejects the character of the 
dividend as the criterion of the rights of the par- 
ties, but inquires as to the period covered by the 
accumulation of the earnings from which the 
dividend, whether stock or cash, is declared, and 
awards it to the remainderman if earned wholly 
before the severance of the right to the income 
from the corpus, and to the life tenant if earned 
wholly after such severance, and apportions the 
same between the parties if earned in part before 
and in part after such severance.” 

This note further states that the New York rule 
rejects the character of the dividend as the cri- 
terion of the rights of the parties, but treats the 
dividend, whether stock or cash, “as accruing in 
its entirety as of the date when declared and re- 
fuses to enter into any inquiry with respect to the 
period covered by the accumulation of the fund 
from which it is declared or to apportion divi- 
dends in case it appears that the fund was earned 
in part before and in part after the severance of 
the right to the income from the corpus.” 

Since the writing of this note in 1907, there 
have been at least three decisions of the New 
York Court of Appeals which have followed the 
view now generally adopted in other states. Typi- 
cal of these is the decision in the matter of Har- 
teau, 204 N. Y. 292, in which the court said: 

“The question whether the surplus dividend is 


to be deemed capital or income de- 
pends upon the time of the acquisi- 
tion of the surplus which was di- 
vided. The amount of the dividend 
was $100,000; the finding of the surrogate was 
that on December 31, 1895, shortly after the de- 
cedent’s death, the surplus of the Metropolitan 
Plate and Glass Co. was $190,000, and at the time 
of the adoption of the resolution for the dividend 
it was $279,000, an increase of $89,000. This in- 
crease is to be regarded as income.” 

From these decisions it is apparent that the 
trustee should record stocks at their book value 
as shown by the balance sheet of the corporation 
nearest the date of the creation of the trust. Ex- 
traordinary dividends which do not decrease the 
book value beyond the amount thus set up con- 
stitute income, while to the extent that they do 
decrease such book value, they constitute corpus. 

Of course, the dividend must be declared, and 
a,gain in the absence of the declaration of a divi- 
dend accrues to the principal. For instance, in 
the matter of Roberts, 82 N. Y. Supplement 805, 
it was held that where stocks are held by a trustee 
over and above the inventory value at which they 
are carried in the books, while it might be true 
that a part of the increased market value was due 
to accumulated surplus, yet the benefits of such 
accumulation could not accrue to the life tenant 
until a stock or cash dividend was declared. The 
court stated that other considerations might in- 
fluence the increase in market value and it would 
be impossible to determine and apportion the in- 
creased market value due to surplus and that due 
to other causes. 

This same principle has been followed with re- 
spect to the sale of a privilege to subscribe to 
stock. In Stewart vs. Phelps, 173 N. Y. 621, the 
court held that where the privilege of subscribing 
to additional stock issued by a corporation for the 
purpose of redeeming a mortgage is sold by the 
trustee, the profit realized thereon is corpus. Like- 
wise the courts recognize the difference between 
earnings due to operation and gains from ex- 
traneous causes. For instance, in the matter of 
Elting, 68 N. Y. Supplement 1118, the Sixth Ave- 
nue Railroad leased all its assets except certain 
real property to the Metropolitan system. The 
real property was sold and the proceeds dis- 
tributed as real estate dividends. There was no 
decrease in the original book value of the stock 
by reason of this sale, and the question arose as 
to whether the life tenant or the remainderman 
was entitled to the benefit of this dividend. The 
court said: 

“It is undoubtedly true that the value of the 
franchises of the Sixth Avenue Railroad, by rea- 
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son of the change in the character 
of street railroading, and by reason 
of the vast increase in street railroad 
travel, and by reason of the con- 


nections made possible by the Metropolitan sys- . 


tem, have increased enormously in value; never- 
theless, this increase is in no sense profits derived 
from earnings. Dividends entitled to be distrib- 
uted to the life tenant as income are paid from 
profits derived from earnings. These arise from 
and are the result of the business to do which the 
company was incorporated.” 

‘This case is to be distinguished from the mat- 
ter of Rogers, 161 N. Y. 108, where there was a 
similar sale of a business with a like reservation 
of realty, from the proceeds of which dividends 
were declared. In this case the life tenant was 
awarded the dividends on the ground that the real 
estate had been purchased from surplus accumu- 
lated since the creation of the estate, whereas in 
the Elting case the realty had not been so pur- 
chased. 

A recent case which followed the Elting case is 
that of Thayer vs. Burr, decided by the N. Y. 
Court of Appeals in 1911, in which the Adams 
Express Company revalued certain securities they 
held and distributed the gain thus effected in the 
form of a bond and scrip dividend. The court 
awarded the benefit of this to the remainderman 
on the ground that the gain did not represent an 
increase from earnings, but simply an increase 
by virtue of revaluation. 

We thus find that the courts now recognize the 
principle of amortization of bonds, the distinc- 
tion between earnings by a corporation before 
and after the creation of a trust estate, and the 
further accounting distinction between those 
profits due to operation and increments secured 
from other sources. 

This recognition of accounting principles by 
courts is a matter of gratification, both from the 
standpoint of the Law and from the standpoint 
of Accountancy. It demonstrates that which the 
lawyer has always contended, namely, that courts 
follow public opinion, and that the common law 
molds itself to the changing conditions of busi- 
ness practice. On the other hand, this develop- 
ment is a matter of congratulation to members 
of the Accountancy profession, who by educating 
the Business World have brought about these 
changed conditions, so that property rights may 
be more justly determined on the basis of accepted 
accounting principles. 


Expressing the identity of the organization does not 
mean making yourself a nonentity. 


A slack cable never strengthens anything. 
yourself mentally taut when on the job. 
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E have a construction gang 
at a point 500 miles distant 
from our general offices, without 
local banking facilities. The men 
must be paid every two weeks, and the pay roll 
and incidental expenditures are uncertain in 
amount. What cash scheme do you suggest? 
The imprest system is recommended. The su- 
perintendent should be supplied with cash suffi- 
cient to meet his needs for a certain period—say 
$2,000 to cover disbursements for two weeks. At 
the end of the period he should make a voucher 
of his expenditures, attaching receipts for moneys 
disbursed. For example, his disbursements might 
be: Pay roll $1475, Supplies $310, Express, Tele- 
grams and Postage, $12, Total, $1797. Upon 
receipt and approval of the voucher, $1797 would 
be remitted to the superintendent to restore his 
fund to $2,000. When local banking facilities are 
available the same method can be used, except 
that the superintendent would deposit his funds 
in the bank and disburse by check. 


Where can I secure information in regard to 
bookkeeping and accounting positions with the 
government? 

Write to the Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Can I make up my experience in public account- 
ing, as required by the New York C. P. A. ex- 
aminers, by working evenings and holidays on 
accounting jobs for my clients? 

No. Under the New York rules your experi- 
ence must be in actual practice in the office of a 
Certified Public Accountant. 


My firm thinks it is unnecessary to use a check 
perforator to prevent alteration of checks. Are 
they right? 

It would be safer to use the machine for punch- 
ing or perforating the check—preferably one that 
punches the exact amount and inks it in by the 
use of indelible ink. In case of loss by reason 
of alteration, the courts might hold a firm negli- 
gent who failed to take ordinary business precau- 
tions to prevent alteration. If your firm is in 
doubt, we suggest that they consult their attorney 
in regard to this matter. 


I am engaged in scientific farming and write 
to inquire whether there are any pamphlets or 
books on farm accounting. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Mis. has cone 
ducted a study of costs of farming, and their ex- 
perts have evolved some simple bookkeeping 
records. An inquiry directed to Cornell Uni- 
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versity would probably bring you 
valuable information. The results of 
Federal investigation could be ascer- 
tained no doubt by inquiry directed 
to your Congressman. 


Is a reserve for bad debts a contingent liability 
or a profit? 


A reserve for bad debts is neither a contingent A 


liability nor a profit. A contingent liability is 
merely a state of facts that may mature into a 
definite financial responsibility or liability, and 
the latter always presupposes a creditor. Thus, 
a man may sue you for personal injuries, and if 
he proves his case and obtains a judgment which 
is sustained by the court of last resort, the facts 
or circumstances have developed into a definite 
liability which can be settled only by a payment 
of the amount of the liability to the creditor or his 
assignee. 

In the case of a reserve for bad debts, no con- 
tingency can arise by which the amount will 
become due to be paid to a creditor. On the 
contrary, you are estimating a loss in the collec- 
tion of an amount due to yourself. So far as 
profit is concerned, a balance on the credit side 
of the books measuring a profit, records value on 
the opposite or debit side of the books. The credit 
that we find as a reserve for bad debts measures 
an estimated loss on the opposite or debit side 
of the books—a very different thing from an asset 
value. The amount of the reserve, in fact, con- 
sists of suspended credits to asset accounts. We 
know from experience that losses are usually sus- 
tained in collecting accounts receivable, and in 
the light of experience, and specific information 
in respect to the accounts under consideration, we 
estimate that a certain loss will occur. We are 
not sure of the exact amount, and we do not know 
the particular accounts in which the loss will 
occur. 

Therefore, while we charge the amount to Profit 
& Loss as an expense, we are compelled to with- 
hold the credits from the asset accounts until the 
losses are actually sustained. During this time 
the credit is held in an account usually called 
Reserve for Bad Debts. As the losses occur, the 
Reserve for Bad Debts Account is debited and the 
accounts in which the losses take place are cred- 
ited. A similar situation occurs in respect to de- 
preciation, except that it is possible in deprecia- 
tion to make a credit direct to the asset account, 
although the amount is usually held in the reserve 
account. The total cost of the asset under this 
procedure is shown by the asset account, and the 
net value at which the asset is carried is secured 
by deducting the reserve from the asset account 
for which it is created. 
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I am studying Accountancy, and 


firm of Certified Public Accountants. 
Do you advise me to study short- 
hand in order that I may take notes more readily 
when working on accounting jobs? 

Working papers made for an accountant must 
be prepared in such a way that they can be read 
easily by others. The papers are filed away by 
the accountant, and may be needed at any time 
for the purpose of testimony or for the amplifi- 
Cation of reports that have been made. The use 
of shorthand, therefore, is not ordinarily per- 
mitted in working papers. Any time that you 
have left from your regular Accountancy study 
would be more profitably used in the study of 
Economics and the related subjects of Finance 
and Exchange. 


I start to study shortly after 8 o’clock each 
evening, but find that I cannot do much after half 
past ten or eleven o’clock. What shall I do about 
it? 

Go to bed. 


My instructor complains that my written an- 
Swers to questions, while they cover the points, 
are rambling. What shall I do to improve my 
answers? 

Write and re-write an answer before placing it 
in final form. Your trouble is probably due to the 
fact that you do your thinking as you write. The 
written answer, therefore, shows the trend of 
your thinking rather than the conclusions that 
result from the thinking. If you re-write the 
answer, you will be able to summarize the con- 
clusions, and you will achieve a brevity and clear- 
ness that will produce a much more favorable 
effect upon the one who grades your answers. 


What can I do to avoid making mistakes in 
arithmetical calculations? Sometimes I put a 
decimal point in the wrong place or make some 
other mistake, which, although a mere slip, works 
against me very much in my position. 

It is a good plan to make a rough estimate of 
the result before making the calculation. For 
example, you may need to calculate the percentage 
of increase that $5,650 is upon a base of $12,000. 
Obviously, it is something less than 50 per cent., 
because 50 per cent. of $12,000 is $6,000. It is al- 
most as obvious that it is something more than 
40 per cent., because 40 per cent. of $12,000 is 
$4,800. By this rough estimate, and by obtaining 
a general view of what the result should be, you 
confine your errors within comparatively small 
limits. You can safeguard against small errors 
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by ordinary arithmetical proofs. In 
many interest calculations, the proof 
can be made by re-solving the propo- 
Sition by a different method. It al- 
ways pays to prove your work as you go along, 
for, otherwise, an error in one of the early steps 
will affect the results of succeeding processes. 


The corporation for which I work took over the 
business of a partnership. The former partners 
are the officers of the corporation and hold all the 
stock. During the first year of the corporation’s 
business, each stockholder withdrew the amount 
that he had formerly drawn as a partner. The 
entire amount drawn by the officers was charged 
to a Dividend Account, and the account now ap- 
pears with a debit balance. What should be done 
with this amount in closing the books? 

First of all, the directors of the corporation 
should determine whether or not salaries are to 
be paid to the officers. If, as is customary, sal- 
aries are voted to the officers, a Salaries Account 
should be debited and each officer should be 
credited with the amount voted by the directors. 
An analysis should be made of the so-called Divi- 
dend Account to determine the amount paid to 
each officer, and an entry should be made charg- 
ing the account opened in the name of each offi- 
cer with the amount that he has received, and a 
credit should be made to the Dividend Account to 
close it. The personal account of each officer may 
then possibly show a balance: this balance, if a 
credit, measures the amount due him on salary, 
or if a debit, the amount by which he has over- 
drawn his salary. 

The Profit and Loss Account would then 
be set up, and the net profit for the period deter- 
mined after taking into account the expense 
item of Salaries. The amount of net profit may 
be transferred to Surplus Account. If a net profit 
is secured, the Board of Directors may, in their 
judgment, declare a dividend. If this is done, 
the entry to record the action would be a debit 
to Surplus Account, if it is set up, or to Profit & 
Loss Account, and a credit to Dividend Payable. 

The next step, theoretically, would be to pay 
the dividend in cash to the stockholders. The ac- 
counting entry to cover such a transaction would 
be a debit to Dividend Payable and a credit to 
Cash. In the case of a stockholder, who, as an 
officer, had overdrawn his salary account, the 
matter could be adjusted by an entry debiting 
Dividend Payable and crediting the stockholder 
for the balance due from him as shown in his 
account, provided the dividend was greater than 
the amount due from the stockholder, and credit- 
ing Cash for the remainder. 
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Graphics 


=~ AVE you an eye for 

1] beauty—for form 
and color? Do you 
wish to cultivate 
your artistic aptitude and at the 
same time make it serve a practi- 
cal purpose? If so, study typog- 
raphy. Collect and preserve 
worth-while specimens of printing. Become a 
student of commercial graphics. 

Typography, we are told, is the art preserva- 
tive. By means of movable type, print paper, 
inks of various colors, and machines called 
presses, we record and preserve the results of our 
observation and research, and thereby make the 
road to knowledge easier and more certain. 

In Commerce, printing is the art suggestive as 
well as the art preservative. In our day the ad- 
vertisement, the catalogue, and the publicity 
folder—all made practicable 
by type—are the suggesters 
of trades; the hawkers and 
criers are relegated to the 
board walk and the county 
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go. At nine they begin to adjust 
themselves to business harness, and at nine-thirty 
they are producing; at four-thirty they begin to 
make ready for a punctuality record; and at ex- 
actly five, with few exceptions, they file out. I 
see it because I am a boss man—I come earlier 
and I stay later. The seven-hour schedule shows 
Organized Business at its best—it affords the 
worker hours without number that he may thrift- 
ily use for capital investment or recklessly squan- 
der in non-productive amusements. Many of my 
friends across the way—the officers and execu- 
tives—have for years carried a fifty per cent. ex- 
cess load on office hours. Many of the younger 
men—the officers and executives to be—are now 
making a thrifty investment of their available 
hours—their only capital. 
You cannot drift to the 
worth-while things—the big 
positions—on the seven-hour 
schedule. Abandon for all 


Fre my office window I see Seven 


fair. 


From the remotest time 
man has combined the orna- 
mental and the useful in 
graphics. We have rescued 
from the caves of prehistoric 
man pictorial representations 
that evidence a love of form 
and color, and that serve the 
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time the hope that success 
can be hewn out by the use 
of a seven-hour day—no 
artist, no author, no soldier, 
no captain of industry, has 
ever been able to succeed on 
that basis. The road to real 
achievement is not easy and 
never will be, but the way is 
clear and the rewards are 
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examples is the representa- Nee York ing to pay the price. 

tion of a prehistoric buffalo 
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years have elapsed since the 
day it was made. 

We find the progress of the race portrayed by 
the constantly developing art of graphic presen- 
tation. At one stage we find clay tablets; at a 
later time, the records were made on illuminated 
scrolls of parchment; still later, in the fifteenth 
century, books were printed from movable types; 
and finally we come in our day to the booklet de- 
scribing the Woolworth Building. At every stage 
we find an appeal to the reason by the fact re- 
corded and an appeal to the sense of beauty by 
the use of form and color. We have developed 
the technique of the art, but not the basis of the 
appeal. 

We welcome you, therefore, to the study of the 
Art Preservative and the Art Suggestive—to the 
charmed circle the members of which follow in 
the footsteps of Gutenberg. 


shade of green for 
an evening gown!” The speaker was a woman 
of the social butterfly type who leaned over the 
rail of the steamship and gazed out upon the 
undulating swells of the ocean. “It is indeed,” 
assented her companion politely, but with a feel- 
ing of aesthetic repulsion. In the varying shades 
of green played upon by the setting sun; opal- 
escent shades now tinged with purple, now with 
blue, now with gray; shades that with chameleon- 
like caprice kept changing their hues as if to 
haunt his poet’s soul with their fugitive beauty— 
in them he perceived harmonies of color that 
would have defied the brush of a Rembrandt to 
reproduce on canvas. Colors for an evening 
gown, ugh! 
It is just so in respect to everything you see, 
everything you do, everything you get out of 
life. Fundamentally, it is a question of point of 
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view. If you look at your work 
solely as a pot-boiler and not as an 
opportunity for useful service, your 
point of view is wrong. If you con- 
ceive real happiness to be bound up with the pos- 
session of a wad of yellow-backs, your point of 
view is wrong. If you delude yourself with the 
belief that pull, and not ability and efficiency, is 
the thing that counts in the long run and in the 
short run, your point of view is wrong. The 
wrong point of view will dwarf your vision, warp 
your judgment, and atrophy your ambition. 
Straighten out your point of view toward your- 
self, your work, and life itself, and you will be 
amazed at how much useful work is still undone, 
how many beautiful things are still unseen, and 
how many moments of deserved happiness are 


still unclaimed. 
ARR Sig capacity, my dear sir, is the 
capacity that exists in possibility, not in 
actuality. Your problem in personal effective- 
ness is to overtake your potentiality—to close the 
gap that lies between what you can do now and 
what you should do. Do you talk indifferently ? 
Perhaps you can develop into a forceful and ef- 
fective speaker. Do you file letters, write short- 
hand, and operate the typewriter? You may have 
the potential ability of the lawyer, the engineer, 
the chemist. Are you posting away as a book- 
keeper? Perhaps you possess latent capacity that 
can be developed into the qualities needed by the 
accountant, the controller, the business executive. 
Study yourself. Seek vocational counsel. Chart 
your course on the basis of your study, and work 
Steadily for actualities. The world seeks and re- 
wards capacity that is actual; it does not buy 
potentiality. 


OW and then you meet him outside your 

office, never inside if you can help it—the 
word-crank, I mean. Usually, he is a professional 
man of some kind. He may have something im- 
portant to talk to you about; ordinarily, however, 
his mission in buttonholing you seems to be to 
trot out what he knows about words and their 
uses for your open-mouthed admiration. Smugly 
he smiles at you, transfixes you with his glittering 
eye, and talks, just talks, in winged words that 
would make Stevenson and Lafcadio Hearn, were 
they alive, look to their literary laurels. In atti- 
tude, in gesture, and in intonation he says with 
plain inference, “You observe that you are privi- 
leged to talk with a man who is a master of 


English.” 


Theoretically you should revel in his presence 
as in that of a rare educational opportunity. But 
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you don’t. Your bristles rise, and 
the flush of irritation mantles your 
brow corrugated with business care. 
“Oh, for just one grammatical error, 
just one mispronounced word,” you subconscious- 
ly pray in vain. When finally he betakes himself 
and his predigested grammar and word-book be- 
yond your ken, you analyze the reason for your 
irritation. It is a certain cocksureness, a certain 
superciliousness of the “I am holier than thou” 
kind, that has nettled you. What he has said, 
has gone out of your mind, but the memory of 
how he has said it remains and rankles. 

Use good English, yes, at all times—in business 
and elsewhere—but never as a delectable joy in 
itself, never as an animated synonym treatise, 
never to show off. The thought is the main thing. 
Keep your mind on that, and let the words of ex- 
planation and persuasion grow out of it naturally. 
They will. 


ERE’S to the wee wifie, the game little lady 
who stimulates and encourages her tired 
student-hubby in his upward climb to success— 
the thrifty helpmate whose nimble fingers help 
along by making “auld claes look amaist as weel’s 
the new.” Envy the man who is thus supported! 
No matter what the final result of his effort may 
be, no circumstance can take from him a great 
reward—the understanding, the comradeship, the 
love—that is the product of self-sacrificing co- 
operation. And some day, wifie dear, we shall 
have the bungalow with the hard-wood floors and 
the den and the sleeping porch and the vacuum 
cleaner—yes, and the car, too; and you shall drive 
it—sure you can! 


O you pit, in the race for effective accom- 

plishment, an eight-hour effort against the 
other fellow’s ten-hour or twelve-hour effort? 
Do you sufficiently overshadow your desk-mate 
in natural ability to offset the effect of the use of 
his leisure hours for self-development? Inexor- 
ably he will overtake and pass you—he is one of 
a million men who are using the long lever against 
the short one in friendly but earnest competition 
for economic position. 


Wifie 


Long 
Lever 


O you realize, Dear Reader, the potential 4n 


power of this magazine, the fact that a sin- 
gle paragraph on this page may for some young 
man change despair into hope, waste into con- 
servation, lethargy into energetic action? We 
will send the magazine for a full year—200 pages 
of educational and inspirational material—to any 
friend or subordinate whom you may name, for 
$1.00. Join us in a good work. 
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Reserves 


which it is created. Thus, the build- 
ings and plant shown in the Balance 
Sheet, exclusive of land, cost $200,- 
000, and it is estimated that a depre- 
ciation of $2,000 has occurred. The 
net value of the Buildings & Plant 
is carried out after deducting the 
depreciation. 


“A reserve to be effective should 
be collected during the year for 
which the depreciation is incurred 
and deposited or invested for the 
specific purpose of meeting the ex- 
traordinary replacements and re- 
newals for which it is collected. Un- 
less this is done, there will be occa- 
sional heavy demands during the 
operating year for renewals and re- 
placements which will require funds 
to be advanced from operation. This 
condition interferes with normal 
operating activities. In practice it is 
difficult actually to raise the money 
and set it aside, but within the last 
few years this has been accomplished 
by a number of our leading institu- 
tions; and it is but a question of time 
when this scientific method will be 
adopted by well managed institutions 
throughout the country. 


“One of the heavy elements of de- 
preciation is obsolescence, or a 
shrinkage in value that arises by rea- 
son of changes in fashions or styles, 
or by reason of inventions or im- 
provements. Thus, an institutional 
building suited to the needs of social 
service work as such activities were 
conducted twenty years ago, is apt to 
be obsolete from our present view- 
point. 


“Tn institutional practice deprecia- 
tion due to obsolescence should be 
ignored in the accounts, and no at- 
tempt should be made to raise funds 
from the public from year to year to 
provide for ultimate replacement. 
The contributing public is not likely 
to be willing to do more than main- 
tain existing facilities and to pro- 
vide such additional permanent fa- 
cilities as the growth of the work 
demands. The succeeding genera- 
tion, in any event, will have the in- 
crease in land values as an offset to 
depreciation due to obsolescence. In 
the experience of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the increase of 
Jand values during the first fifteen or 
twenty years of the operation ot 
their plants in a large measure has 
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offset the shrinkage in value due to 
obsolescence. 

“Current repairs should not be 
confused with provision for depre- 
ciation proper. A certain amount of 
ordinary repair work—painting, cal- 
cimining, changing of partitions, and 
the like—is a charge against current 
operation, and should be consid- 
ered an operating expense. Depre- 
ciation should apply only to the ex- 
traordinary renewals and replace- 
ments of the type that have been 
mentioned. 

“Equipment, in a complete set of 
accounts, is stated in respect to each 
department of the institution. Thus, 
a restaurant would be provided with 
tables, chairs, dishes, linen, silver, 
and kitchen utensils, and an educa- 
tional work would be provided with 
laboratory equipment, tables, chairs, 
charts, and the like. 

“Equipment is subject to depreci- 
ation in the same manner as per- 
manent improvements. The rates 
vary in accordance with the charac- 
ter and use of the items. Bedding in 
a dormitory, particularly linen, is 
subject to a high rate of deprecia- 
tion, as is also the case with linen, 
dishes, and silver in a restaurant. 
The equipment of a gymnasium, on 
the other hand, is subject to a low 
rate of depreciation. The rates on 
equipment vary in practice from 2 
or 3 per cent. a year on the value 
of the equipment to a rate as high 
as 30 or 40 per cent., depending upon 
the normal life and the wear and tear 
imposed upon the articles. 

“In the Balance Sheet it is not 
usual to separate the equipment by 
departments, but to state it in one 
amount as shown, with a deduction 
for the entire amount of deprecia- 
tion, The net value is then carried 
out to show the estimated value of 
the equipment on hand. The ac- 
counts, however, would disclose the 
value of equipment and the depre- 
ciation by departments. 

“When replacements are made of 
either plant or equipment, the Re- 
serve Account is charged and Cash 
is credited, or a liability is credited if 
the purchase is made on credit. The 
net result of this procedure is to in- 
crease the value of the equipment 
on hand and to cut down the amount 
that stands to the credit of the Re- 
serve for Depreciation. If sufficient 
value were put back into the asset 
accounts to equal the sum total of 
the reserves, the Capital Assets 
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would be rehabilitated, and no re- 
serve would be shown in the ac- 
counts. Therefore, the total credit 
to the reserves for Capital Assets 
shows at any time the extent to 
which the values of the permanent 
facilities have shrunk. There should 
be in the Current Assets enough 
value available tor the rehabilita- 
tion of the Capital Assets to equal 
the amount of this shrinkage in the 
Capital items. 

“Under the general classification 
of Current Assets the first item is 
Cash. This item includes balances 
on deposit in bank as proved out and 
determined on the date of the Bal- 
ance Sheet, plus the amount of ac- 
tual cash on hand. If special cash 
funds are maintained, as is some- 
times the case in institutions, this 
amount of cash should be shown 
separately. For example, in a well- 
known social service work money is 
received for deposit to the credit of 
the beneficiaries of the institution, 
and this cash constitutes a special 
fund that should always be equal to 
the liability created by the deposit 
of the money. The institution does 
no banking business in the ordinary 
sense, and must therefore hold the 
fund intact for the security of the 
depositors. An item of this nature 
would be stated separately as a dis- 
tinctive fund. 


“We have in the Accounts Re- 
ceivable the amounts that are due 
to the institution by reason of its 
having made sales on credit or hav- 
ing given services for which the 
value has not yet been received. For 
example, in the Needlework Depart- 
ment of a Young Women’s Christian 
Association the products of the De- 
partment may be sold on time; or 
in a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion contracts for tuition may be 
partly paid, or fees may be due from 
members for whom positions have 
been secured by the Employment 
Department. Many institutions do 
not set up accounts receivable be- 
cause of the accounting complication. 
In certain cases this procedure may 
be justifiable, but as a general propo- 
sition the accounts are imperfect un- 
less all the values due to the insti- 
tution are recorded in the books. 


“In practice it rarely or never hap- 
pens that receivable accounts are 
collected in full. This is true in both 
commercial enterprises and service 
institutions. The result is that at 
any moment of time the net value 
of the Accounts Receivable should 
be stated at an amount somewhat 
less than their face, the exact value 
being dependent upon the best judg- 
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“A reserve for bad debts is created 
by a charge to operations and a 
credit to an account called Reserve 
for Bad Debts. At the time of clos- 
ing the books this account appears 
with a credit balance, but in the Bal- 
ance Sheet the amount is deducted 
from the face value of the Accounts 
Receivable, as shown. . 

“When an account receivable is 
known to be _ uncollectible, the 
amount is charged to the Reserve for 
Bad Debts, and the account with the 
debtor is credited so that it will be 
closed in the books. The balance to 
the credit of the Reserve for Bad 
Debts Account, therefore, shows the 
estimated amount of loss in the Ac- 
counts Receivable balances as a 
whole at any particular time. It is 
necessary to set up a reserve ac- 
count, because it is impossible to tell 
in advance in what accounts the 
losses will take place. 


“It will be understood that in the 
ledger of the institution there will 
be an account for each debtor, 
whether individual, firm, or corpora- 
tion. In the Balance Sheet the en- 
tire amount of Accounts Receivable 
is stated in one sum. A schedule 
may be attached, as is often done, to 
show the details that make up the 
total. 


“The term Inventories is used to 
describe the stores on hand. In the 
Engineering Department there would 
be waste, oil, and the like; in a 
House Department there would be 
brooms, dusters, and other equip- 
ment; in a gymnasium there would 
be shoes, suits, and other items that 
are held for sale; in educational 
work there would be books, paper, 
ink, and other supplies held for sale 
to the students; and in a restaurant 
there would be inventories of gro- 
ceries, vegetables, meat, and other 
supplies used in the preparation of 
food. 


“It is desirable in modern institu- 
tional accounting to determine peri- 
odically, at least once a month, all 
the departmental inventories, with 
the exception of small current sup- 
plies of stationery, in order that the 
amount of supplies consumed for the 
month may be known. This result is 
arrived at by adding to the inven- 
tory at the beginning of the month 
the total supplies purchased during 
the month and deducting the supplies 
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on hand at the end of the month. 
The balance will be the value of the 
supplies that have disappeared from 
stock, presumably the supplies used 
for the legitimate purposes of the de- 
partment. In some cases, for the 
sake of control, a record must be 
kept of the specific items received 
and handed out, although a stores 
record of this kind is not ordinarily 
needed. 

“We sometimes find in an institu- 
tional Balance Sheet items other 
than the ones shown. For example, 
stocks or bonds may be owned, 
various funds may be included, and 
there may be an operating adjust- 
ment account. In the latter might 
be carried the value of unexpired in- 
surance, expenses that are paid in 
advance, and the like. The items 
given, however, are common to the 
financial statement of practically 
every modern institution. 

“Under the classification of Capi- 
tal Liabilities we include only long- 
time debt, such as is often secured by 
bond and mortgage on the plant. In 
many institutions, happily, there is 
no item of this nature. When we do 


find such an item, the interest on 
the bond and mortgage is a charge 
against current operations. 


“Under the classification of Cur- 
rent Liabilities we list the current 
promissory notes, known as Bills 
Payable, particularly those that fall 
due within short periods of time, say 
sixty or ninety days. We also list 
Accounts Payable. These accounts 
record the amounts due to trades- 
men for supplies furnished, and un- 
settled amounts to other current 
creditors. In the Balance Sheet the 
amount appears as an aggregate of 
all items of this nature, although in 
the accounting system an account or 
voucher would be prepared for each 
creditor. 


“The Investment Account merely 
shows the amount by which the total 
asset values exceed the liabilities. 


“We have in this lecture studied in 
detail the items which the institution 
finds it desirable to present in its 
statement of financial position, 
known as the Balance Sheet. The 
important principles to which the in- 
stitution must conform in the use 
and maintenance of its assets have 
been presented, and the foundation 
has been laid for a comprehensive 
understanding of institutional ad- 
ministration.” 


Summer Instruction 


for 17 weeks at the Pace Institute, 30 Church 


Cer will be formed in June and continue 


Street, New York City. The work covered 


Hudson Terminal 


will be Semester A, the basic Semester of the 
complete Accountancy Course. Completion of this 
work will enable you to take up Semester B in the 
fall in any one of the four Metropolitan Schools. 


The class rooms are well ventilated and cool. The 
classes will be somewhat smaller than usual——hence 
more opportunity for individual instruction. The 
regular staff of instructors—practicing accountants 
and lawyers——will do the teaching. If you are absent 
on account of your vacation period, you will be given 
special instruction in the class work covered during 
that time. 


This is an exceptional opportunity to secure an early 
start in your complete Accountancy Course—take 
advantage of it, and utilize your summer hours 
profitably. Send for full details. 


PACE © PACE 


‘Pace Standardized Courses in Accountancy, Business 


Administration, and English. 
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30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


Current 
Liabilities 


English 
Depart- 


WELL written letter of appli- 
cation carries more weight in 
helping one to secure a desired 


ment position than is generally realized. 


Horatio 
N. Drury, 
B.A. 


“You would be amazed,” said the 
employment secretary of a large cor- 
poration to me a short time ago, “at 
the poor character of the letters of 
application I get every day. Many 
of them are illegibly written, faultily 
punctuated, and incorrectly para- 
graphed. 


Letters of . ‘8 for the letters that are all right 


Applica- 
tion 


in these fundamental respects, they 
are usually either jumbled and illogi- 
cal or expressed in a stilted, mean- 
ingless manner that gives me any- 
thing but a correct notion of the ap- 
plicant’s qualifications. Only about 
one letter out of fifty that come to 
my desk really passes muster with 
me. I don’t need to say that I al- 
ways send for the person who has 
written that one letter, and I gener- 
ally hire him or her, as the case may 
be.” 

This is a severe arraignment of the 
general run of letters of application, 
but, so far as my observation goes, 
it is based on facts. A good letter 
of application is nearly always an 
open sesame to a personal inter- 
view, and a personal interview is, of 
course, the intermediate step  be- 
tween applying for a position and 
securing it. 

Let us consider briefly some of 
the things you must do in order to 
write a letter of application that will 
arrest favorable attention. First, try 
to put yourself in the place of the 
person to whom you are writing and 
ask yourself this question: What 
should I wish to know about a man, 
a woman, a boy, a girl before I em- 
Ployed him or her? A letter result- 
ing from such a point of view will 
aim straight and hit hard. 

Second, use good paper, and pay 
careful attention to the form of the 
letter. Correct spelling, punctuation, 
and paragraphing are important mat- 
ters. If you are applying for a lowly 
position—that of office boy, for ex- 
ample—write out your letter your- 
self. If you are applying for a 
higher position where you will proba- 
bly have the services of a stenogra- 
pher, type your letter yourself or 
have it typed. 


Third, mention, as a general rule, 
in a letter of application, your edu- 
cation, your experience, and the 
names of such persons of standing as 
can testify to your ability and your 
character. Sometimes you may 
properly enough make a modest 
reference to such mental, moral, and 
Physical qualities as would be re- 
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garded as assets for the position de- 
sired. 

Fourth, see that the tone of your 
letter of application is respectful but 
not apologetic, direct but not curt, 
modest but not self-abasing. 

Examine the following model let- 
ters of application: 


216 West 21st Street, 
New York City, 
April 17, 1914. 
Orville Manufacturing Co., 
525 West 10th Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

I desire to apply for the position 
of shipping clerk, as advertised in 
this morning’s issue of the “Blade.” 

I am twenty-three years old, and 
am strong and healthy, and willing to 
work hard. I graduated eight years 
ago from Public School 80, and then 
attended the North High School for 
three years, when I was obliged to 
take a position in business. 

For two years I was shipping clerk 
for the Moran Ink Roller Company, 
resigning that position to accept a 
similar one with the Hilton Maga- 
zine Company. This position I lost a 
month ago because of the consolida- 
tion of the house with the National 
Publishing Exchange. 

As to references respecting my 
character and ability, I am at liberty 
to refer you to the following per- 
sons: 

Mr. John K. Ward, Principal, Pub- 
lic School 80, 3 Eastern Boulevard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. C. M. Files, Principal, North 
High School, 26 West 31st Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Walter Field, General Man- 
ager, Moran Ink Roller Co., 313 
Leonard Street, New York City. 

Mr. Eugene Johnson, Sales Man- 
ager, Hilton Magazine Company, 279 
Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I should greatly appreciate the 
favor of a personal interview at your 
convenience. 

Respectfully yours, 
James Darton. 


1111 Wendell Avenue, 
Chicago, IIL, 
June 10, 1914. 
National Woolen Corporation, 
10 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
I have’ just read your advertise- 
ment for a sales manager in this 
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week’s issue of “Big Business,” and 
I wish to apply for the position. 

I am a graduate of Northfield Col- 
lege in the class of 1900, and ever 
since my graduation I have been as- 
sociated with several woolen houses, 
either as a salesman or as a sales 
manager. I am familiar with busi- 
ness conditions throughout the coun- 
try, and especially with conditions in 
the Middle West. 

I have a wide acquaintance with 
jobbers and retail dealers in woolens, 
and I am on good business terms 
with all these persons. 

Regarding references respecting 
my ability to get business, my exec- 
utive capacity, and my success in 
handling men, I am at liberty to re- 
fer you to the following persons, who 
have knowledge of my entire career 
as a salesman and as a sales man- 
ager: 

Henry S. Orton, President, Law- 
rence Textile Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
I was with this concern three years 
as Eastern salesman. 

Robert P. Tate, President, Central 
States Woolen Co., Baltimore, Md. 
For two years I was assistant sales 
manager for this house. 

W. Warren Ackerman, President, 
National Fabric Association, Du- 
buque, Iowa. For the last four years 
I have been general sales manager 
for this concern, a position which I 
held until a month ago, when I was 
obliged to resign because of the con- 
solidation of the house with the 
Woolen Trust. 

I should greatly appreciate a short 
interview with you. 

My telephone number is 2051 Wa- 
bash. You may reach me any morn- 
ing until 11 o’clock. 

Truly yours, 
Robert P. DeFranne. 


68 West 123d Street, 
New York, 
May 6, 1914. 
R. M., 
261 Evening Telegram, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

This letter is in reply to your ad- 
vertisement in this afternoon’s 
“Evening Telegram” for an experi- 
enced stenographer and typist. 

I am twenty years old, and I have 
had a thorough high school and 
commercial school training. 

My practical experience covers a 
period of three years with the fol- 
lowing firms, to all of whom you are 
at liberty to write as to my intelli- 
gence, ability, and character: 
Raymond & Noll, 

Wholesale Boot and Shoe Dealers, 

6 Charles Street, New York. 
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Aerated Milk Dealers, 
29 Hudson Street, New York. 
The Benson Company, 
Dealers in Automobile Supplies, 
215 West 125th Street, New York. 

The Benson Company recently re- 
organized its office staff, and since I 
was the last one to be employed, I 
have been compelled to seek another 
position. 

I can operate all standard type- 
writers, and do form work accurately 
and rapidly. I am also familiar with 
double-entry bookkeeping, and with 
the most important filing systems in 
general use. ; 

The salary that I should expect 
would be $20 a week, with oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 

I should appreciate the favor of a 
brief personal interview at your con- 
venience. 

Respectfully yours, 
George C. Watson. 


154 Meserole Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
July 28, 1914. 
Messrs. Brockway & Stark, 
48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

At the suggestion of Mr. A. T. 
Black of your firm, I desire to make 
application for the position of as- 
sistant stock clerk. 


ments. 


$2.00 a Year 
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For the past six years I have been 
employed as a clerk in the transfer 
office of the Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. I accepted a position in the 
office of this company immediately 
upon being graduated from Com- 
mercial High School of this city. I 
began as an office boy, and have ad- 
vanced to the position of chief as- 
sistant to Mr. F. D. Mills, who is 
the Assistant Secretary of the Paci- 
fic Railroad Company. 


By reason of my duties, I have be- 
come familiar with the signatures of 
all the active stock exchange firms. 
I know, of course, what constitutes a 
good delivery, and I am familiar with 
the complications that are likely to 
arise by reason of the transfer of 
stock by executors, administrators, 
and trustees, and with the steps that 
are necessary to be taken in the 
event of lost and destroyed certifi- 
cates. In short, I have been well 
trained in all the technical usages of 
the transfer office of a large railroad 
company. 


There is no chance of advancement 
in my present position, unless there 
should be a vacancy in the office of 
the Assistant Secretary—an unlike- 
ly contingency. I am anxious, there- 


The Purchasing Agent 


is a monthly journal for the man who buys. Founded 
eight months ago, it has progressed swiftly but steadily 
to the front rank of class journalism. 
written and unqualified commendation from purchasing 
agents of big corporations, men who spend millions 
of dollars each year; it has earned thanks and praise 
from “little” buyers, men who are studying and pre- 
paring to fill berths in corporation purchasing depart- 
A. monthly feature is the “Bureau of Informa- 
tion’—a department that renders opinions on the 
commercial problems that are actually encountered in 
the field of its circulation. 


PUBLISHED BY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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fore, to secure a position in which 
there will be not only opportunity 
for advancement, but also a chance 
for me to obtain a knowledge of 
business much broader than that of 
the transfer of stocks. 

Mr. Black, with whom I have had 
a slight acquaintance for several 
years, has suggested that I make 
application to you in writing and 
state my qualifications. I should be 
pleased to discuss the matter with 
you personally at a convenient time. 

An opportunity for learning the 
brokerage business would appeal 
more to me than the salary, but my 
own support and the support of my 
mother, with whom I live, would 
prevent me from accepting a position 
at a salary much lower than my pres- 
ent salary, which is $1,500 a year. 

Very truly yours, 
T. H. Mansfield. 


It is not difficult to write letters 
of application of the foregoing kind. 
It is simply a matter of a little time 
and a little common sense. Remem- 
ber that your letter of application is 
your advance courier. Whether the 
office door will swing open for you 
depends upon the impression your 
courier makes. It is good business, 
therefore, for you to make sure that 
your courier will represent you at 
your best rather than at your worst 
before you despatch him on his mis- 
sion, 


lt has won 


20 Cents a Copy 


THE PURCHASING AGENT COMPANY 


Good 
Business 


Talking 
to 
Others 


OU realize—everybody real- 

izes—the business, profession- 

al, and social value of being 
able to stand up before others and 
talk well on the spur of the minute; 
for example, as a salesman, at a con- 
ference of business executives, at a 
convention of persons with special 
interests, at a lodge meeting, before 
a citizens’ committee, at a banquet, 
in conversation. 


You know that your ability to ex- 
plain things clearly to others, to per- 
suade others to do things, to enter- 
tain others, means growth in your 
personal power, in your personal in- 
fluence, in your personal usefulness, 
in your personal earning capacity. 

There are two things that you 
probably permit to deter you from 
getting up on your feet and express- 
ing your views in public—a mistaken 
notion that you have nothing to say 
worth saying, and self-consciousness. 


As for the value of what you have 
to say, you are wholly in error. You 
know subjects, plenty of them, to 
talk about, whether you think you do 
or not, for you are a normal man. 
“Normal” means that you have a 
body that is alive, a brain that acts, 
a heart that throbs, a conscience that 
tells you the difference between 
right and wrong. 

You have seen many things, and 
you are doing new things every day. 
You have read about many things, 
and you are reading about new things 
constantly. You have thought about 
many things, and you are thinking 
about new things from morning till 
night. 

You have had happy moments and 
sad moments. You know the mean- 
ing of success and the meaning of 
failure. You have overcome certain 
obstacles and have been overcome by 
others. You have withstood certain 
temptations and yielded to others. 
You have grasped some opportuni- 
ties and let others slip by. 

You have lived and learned, in 
short—like everybody else—and hav- 
ing lived and learned means that you 
now have knowledge, opinions, be- 
liefs, convictions upon many subjects. 
Upon some of these subjects you do 
talk every day sitting down, and you 
can learn how to talk about them 
standing up. 

As for the matter of self-conscious- 
ness, you can get rid of that. You 
cannot get up and talk before others, 
you say, because you are too nervous. 
You say that your heart beats like 
a trip hammer, that you perspire pro- 
fusely, that your tongue cleaves to 
the roof of your mouth, that your 
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knees quake and shake, and that your 
thoughts take wing and fly away. 
All this is probably true, but it 
does not need to continue to be true. 
Even experienced speakers are gen- 
erally nervous before they begin to 
talk on their feet. They, however, 
know how to conquer their nervous- 
ness, and you can learn how if you 
wish to learn how. 


Nervousness is the result of a pas- 
sive will; self-confidence is the result 
of an active will. You are not a 
physical coward—will to feel mental- 
ly courageous about talking on your 
feet to others. Breathe deeply, fill- 
ing the abdomen with air, and rais- 
ing the chest—never the shoulders. 
Hold the head up. Do not begin in 
a hurry. Do not apologize for any- 
thing. Have a few points in mind in 
word or phrase form—seldom in sen- 
tence form. Do not think of the 
language you are going to use—the 
words will come to you. Be your- 
self. These suggestions will help to 
rid you of nervousness—that silly, 
babyish fear of something that does 
not exist. 


Develop your ability to talk on 
your feet by joining a club of some 
kind. Set aside one evening a week, 
say, and practice talking to others 
clearly, logically, naturally, and 
forcefully, in the language of the 
moment. You will be astonished at 
the speaking potentialities which 
even now you possess. 


"T HE Annual Convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association brought several hundred 
Commercial and High School teach- 
ers to New York during their Easter 
vacation. The strong program in- 
cluded addresses by Roger W. Bab- 
son, of Babson’s Statistical Organi- 
zation, and by James S. Knox, of the 
Knox School of Salesmanship. 
A LARGE delegation of students 
from the Kansas City School 
of Accountancy were present at the 
April meeting of the Kansas City 
Chapter of Certified Public Account- 
ants of Missouri, when Mr. Harvey 
S. Chase, of Boston, spoke on “Effi- 
cient Governmental Methods of Ac- 
counting.” Mr. Chase was a mem- 
ber of the Efficiency Commission, 
under President Taft, and has been 
closely identified with government 
and municipal work for a number of 
years, 


GOOD PRINTING 


Always Brings Good Business 


OU pay for experience, intelligence 
and good taste on basis of actual 
cost to us, and not on the much 
higher basis of their value to you 


WE MAKE 


CATALOGS BOOKS BULLETINS BOOKLETS 


OFFICE FORMS 


STATIONERY 


AND ARE. 


GENERAL 


P'R IN Tih Res 


Frank H. Evory & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


We make a specialty of COLLEGE WORK 
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/J. LEE RICE, C. P. A. (Mont.), 
proprietor of Commercial Schools in 
Helena and Butte, was in attendance 
at the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association Convention in New 
York City. Mr. Rice has over 1,600 
students in his schools, and while in 
New York completed arrangements 
for establishing Institutes of Ac- 
countancy in Helena and Butte. 


J. E. BACON and E. S. CRAMER, 
Buffalo School of Accountancy, 1915, 
are in the employ of The New York 
and Buffalo Audit Company. 


CHARLES SCHAFER, who was 


formerly connected with the Cas- . 


ualty Company of America, has se- 
cured, through the Pace Agency for 
Placements, Inc., appointment as 
secretary to Joseph P. Day. 


WILLIAM J. SEWARD, Pace In- 


stitute of Accountancy, Baltimore, 
has recently been elected cashier of 
the Overlea Bank, which opened for 
business in Baltimore, April 15, 1916. 


HENRY E. MENDES, C. P. A., In- 
structor in the Ralph Sellew Insti- 


_ tute of Accountancy, St. Louis, is 


convalescing from a severe attack 
of typhoid fever. 


WILLIAM FREYER, Accountancy 
Institute of Brooklyn, is now em- 
ployed in the Accounting Depart- 
ment of Robert H. Ingersoll & 
Brother. 


LEON J. LOEZER, Buffalo School 
of Accountancy, 1915, has designed a 
unique and successful accounting 
system for the wholesale grocery 
firm of S. Lipowicz. 


_JOHN A. POWELSON, B.A. (Har- 


_vard) C. P. A. (N. Y.), New York 


Institute of Accountancy, 1910, has 


_tesigned from the senior accounting 


staff of F. H. Hurdman to accept a 
position with The American Inter- 
national Corporation. 


ARTHUR C. SMITH, Ralph Sellew 
Institute of Accountancy, St. Louis, 
has recently opened an office for the 
practice of Accountancy in that city. 


JOHN A. THOERLE, ‘Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, New York, has 
recently entered the employ of the 
Tide Water Oil Company. 


FRANK D. GRIFFIN, formerly 
with Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
has secured, through the Pace 
Agency for Placements, Inc., a re- 
sponsible position as Credit Manager 
with Lamont, Corliss & Company, 
New York City. 


T 
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WALTER C. SCHULTZ, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
Cost Accountant for the Kelly 
Springfield Tire Company, has ac- 
cepted a position on the staff of 
Townsend & Dix, Public Account- 
ants. 


HAROLD M. PHILLIPS, Provi- 
dence School of Accountancy and 
Business Administration, is em- 
ployed in the Accounting Depart- 
ment of J. H. & C. K. Eagle, New 
York City. 


GEORGE M. HERBST, Buffalo 
School of Accountancy, 1913, has 
accepted a position as Chief Ac- 
countant with the Dwelle-Kaiser 
Company, of Buffalo. 


THE PACE ACCOUNTANCY 
CLUB OF ST. LOUIS held its April 
meeting in the office of The Tabu- 
lating Machine Company. A very 
interesting demonstration of the 
Hollerith Machine was given. 


E. A. HART, Buffalo School of Ac- 
countancy, is now acting as Superin- 
tendent of the Country Club of 
Buffalo. 


EBENEZER DEAS, who was re- 
cently on the staff of Lovejoy, 
Mather & Hough, has accepted, 
through the Pace Agency for Place- 
ments, Inc., the post of Chief Ac- 
countant with Durland’s Riding 
Academy of New York City. 


WALTER E. LENIANDER, New 
York Institute of Accountancy, is 
employed as bookkeeper for the In- 
ternational Filtration Company. 


The Accountancy’ students’ of 
YALE BUSINESS COLLEGE, New 
Haven, Conn., have organized under 
the name of THE PACE AC- 
COUNTANCY CLUB OF NEW 
HAVEN, and have elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Vincent 
R. Kilboy; Vice-President, D. J. 
Hickey; Treasurer, J. R. Kinslow; 
Secretary, Emil Monde. 


Trying to do a thing better is more 
valuable as a mental exercise than 
trying to doit as it has always been 
done. 


Use of education means giving out 
more than you take in, never the 
other way around. One assimilated 
principle is worth a thousand undi- 
gested facts. 


MONTGOMERY’S AUDITING 
New 1916 Edition—Limp Leather Binding 


HIS is one of the books every accountant is expected to know 
thoroughly and to use constantly. You will get a copy sooner 


or later, but we want to suggest that you get it now so as fo become 
familiar with the book while you are studying. 


Here is a brief outline of what is given 
in “Auditing Theory and Practice’, the 
standard work by Robt. H. Montgomery, 
Pa: 


The theory and principles of Auditing. 


Practical working details in beginning 
an audit. 


The full procedure in making a 
“balance sheet” audit (where the system 
of internal check is satisfactory), with 
hundreds of practical comments on 
handling the different items of assets 
and liabilities. 


The full procedure in making a 
“detailed” audit (where the system of 
internal check is inadequate). 


The treatment of the different items 
in preparing the profit and loss account. 


Preparation of certificates and reports. 

Handling the Depreciation question. 

Procedure in making investigations. 

Special points to be observed in audits 
of different lines of business—banks, 
stockbrokers, manufacturing concerns, 
department stores, public utilities, and 
so forth—over 40 in all. 


An Income Tax Appendix containing 
over 100 pages. 


The price of ‘‘Auditing’’, 900 pages, bound in limp leather, is $5.00 postpaid. 
You can’t make a mistake on this book. Get a copy and examine it for five days. 
Then if you don’t feel that it is an investment of lasting value, just return 
the book to us and your money will be promptly refunded. Order today. 


The Ronald Press Co., 22 Vesey St., New York 
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Per- 
sonal 
Notes 


Tom 66 
Talks 


tOO and plenty of other fellas have been 
Much raised, but not me. 


course I’m sore. I’ve got 
a right to be sore. I’ve 
been here over a year now, 


The raw deal 
you get around here makes me sick.” 

It was the luncheon hour. A little 
group of clerks, including Tom and 
Walter, were standing on the street 
in front of the building where they 


worked. All except Walter were 
smoking cigarettes. Tom was speak- 
ing. 


“T’ll tell you what I’ve got a good 
mind to do, fellas,” Tom went on 
peevishly. “Walk right in to old 
Parsons’ office and tell him to go 
plumb. I guess I won’t have much 
trouble landing another job at 
eighteen per. The old stiff!” 


As it was nearly time for the 
clerks to begin their afternoon work, 
they started in toward the elevator 
without paying much attention to 
Tom’s outburst. Walter managed to 
fall in with Tom a little behind the 
others. 


“Tom, I’m your friend,” began 
Walter without beating about the 
bush, “and I’m going to give you 
some advice straight out from the 
shoulder if you'll take it. Will you?” 

“Sure thing. Anything you say 
goes with me. Get it off your chest, 
old scout,” replied Tom, his usual 


good humor partly reasserting it- 
self, 
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“Well, it’s this,” said Walter blunt- 
ly. “You talk too much for your 
own good.” 

“TI do, eh?” bridled Tom. “A 
fella’s got to let off steam once in 
a while unless his backbone is made 
of mush. I’m tired of all this cheap 
favoritism. I’m going to-——.” 

“Oh, shut up,” interrupted Walter, 
with the directness permitted by 
close friendship. “It’s all right 
enough to let off steam when nobody 
else is around. Go out by yourself 
for a walk and cuss out the fire alarm 
boxes. 
said, but persons won't.” 


“Whatcha driving at?” asked T om, 
now a little curious. 


“Just this, and you’d better take it 
to heart,” replied Walter. “Those 
fellows you were blabbing to don’t 
care a tinker’s hurrah about your 
troubles or mine. Besides, if a fel- 
low gets the habit of bellyaching 
around, some pussy foot will always 
be on deck to get something on him. 
Didn’t you notice Curly Blinn drink- 
ing in every word you said?” 

“No, I didn’t see him, the snake in 
the grass,” acknowledged. Tom, 
somewhat taken aback. “Do you 
think he’ll tell Parsons what I said? 


They'll forget what you have 


aaeee beatae st 


I know he’s always trying to get a 
stand-in by spying on the rest of 
us.” 


“He may go tale-bearing to Mr. . 


Parsons,” answered Walter, “but I 
don’t think he will. Mr. Parsons is 
a pretty good judge of men. I 
shouldn’t worry much this time 
if I were you, but if you keep 
on yapping about how abused you 


are and what you're going to do, Mr. © a 


Parsons is likely to get wind of it. 
There’s only one thing for you to 
do, Tom, whenever you have a griev- 
ance or think you have—go straight 
to Mr. Parsons himself and thresh it 
out with him in his office, not with 
the clerks on the street corneg.” 

“Good advice as usual,” admitted 
Tom, as they entered the bookkeep- 
ing room. “I suppose I do talk too 
much. Well, I’ll shut my facé from 
now on—not a peep from little Wil- 
lie about himself except to Mr. Par- 
sons.’ 


I hope Tom will keep his word. 
He will have to, or his usefulness 
will soon be over. The fellow that 
talks at random anywhere, the wind- 
bag, the sorehead, the braggart— 
this type of employee has little 
chance of getting ahead in Modern 
Business; he’s lucky if he holds his 
job. A good motto for Tom and 
his kind to*heed is, “Exercise your 
brain all the time and your tengue 
only when your words will count.” 
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1UTTING Yourself Into Your 
| Job” was the keynote of the 
Annual Dinner of the Pace 
Students given in New York 
at the Machinery Club on the 
evening of May 17th. In re- 
sponding to this toast to the 
500 or- more students and 
_guests who were present, Elmer E. Ferris, well 
known throughout the country as a _ success- 
ful sales manager, seemed to bring together the 
thoughts of the evening and to crystallize the 
ideals of the student body 
and the teaching organiza- 
tion. “The job,” said Mr. 
Ferris, “is nothing in itself 
_—the man makes the job. If 
you can see the opportuni- 
_ ties in the job, and then see 
_ yourself doing it,” continued 
_Mr. Ferris, “the job is a good 
one and the man who fills it 
is a success.” 
Mr. Ferris, in his striking 
phrase, “see yourself doing 
it,” drove home the necessity 
for the imaginative and ide- 
alistic quality in the success- 
ful business man. In fact, 
Mr. Ferris built up a phi- 
losophy of business success 
—a logical sequence of things 
that must happen before a 
man makes good. The possibility in the job must 
be seen; the man must see himself doing it; and 
above all, there must be the affirmative, aggres- 
sive attitude of mind that denies all possibility 
of failure in the realization of the ideal. Mr. 
Ferris’s philosophy throbbed and pulsated with 
the energy and the sincerity of the speaker; and 
aside from the students, many a guest well along 
in years and seasoned by the stress of hard com- 
‘mercial battles, picked up new energy, new hope, 
and new inspiration as the result of Mr. Ferris’s 
address. 
Dean Johnson, of the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, was 
called upon by the Toastmaster, and responded 
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with one of his inimitable after-dinner talks. The 
Dean reviewed the movement for scientific edu- 
cation for business—told how he forsook, Greek 
and Latin for reportorial work on a Chicago 
newspaper, and how he became interested in busi- 
ness by reason of the articles he wrote for the 
financial columns of his paper. From this he 
conceived the idea of a scientific study of business 
and an educational movement for the training 
of young men in the principles of business organi- 
zation and management. The Dean struck a seri- 
ous and prophetic note in respect to the economic 
adjustment that will be ne- 
cessary after the close of the 
EHuropean War. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the 
serious young men who are 
studying in the various 
schools in preparation for 
business and accountancy 
careers, would need all of 
their trained ability, and 
more, to cope with the eco- 
nomic problems that are 
destined to present them- 
selves for solution. 

There were other speak- 
ers, and each had a message. 
Mr. Paul E. Clark spoke 
briefly and to the point on 
behalf of the student body. 
Dr. Emery W. Given, Com- 
mitteeman of the Newark 
Young Men’s Christian Association, spoke on be- 
half of the organization that he represented. 
James F. Farrell, C.P.A., Secretary of the New 
York State Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, responded to the toast, “The Graduates.” 
Berton L. Maxfield, Dean of the Law staff, 
spoke on behalf of the faculty. Hamilton S. Cor- 
win, C.P.A., President of the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, in a 
clear-cut and direct fashion, spoke to the toast, 
“Fundamentals.” Charles A. Pace, of the New 
York Bar, spoke on “The Progress of the Law.” 
Homer §S. Pace, C.P.A., concluded the program 
with a short talk on “Effectiveness.” Horatio 
N. Drury, much to the delight of the banqueters, 
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Guests 


presided as toastmaster. Walter T. 


of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, sang 


with rare artistic appreciation sev- ears rst John L. Tildsley, Principal of the 
eral tenor solos, including “At Dawning,” High School of Commerce of New York; John 
“Mother Machree,” “Thora,” and “Mammy’s R. Wildman, C.P.A., Professor of Accounting, 
Song.” The encores were most hearty. New York University School of Commerce, Ac- 


The main thing, of course, that should mark a 
banquet—but which all too often does not pre- 
vail—is enthusiasm, life, snap, the spirit of good 
cheer and good fellowship, spontaneous and sus- 
tained. This joyous spirit kept bubbling forth 
during the entire evening from 7:45 when the 
banqueters sat down, till 11:30 when they dis- 
persed after singing “America.” Enthusiasm 
was roused and kept alive by splendid music fur- 
nished by a string orchestra that played more for 
enjoyment than for pay, and by familiar songs 
under the leadership of Mr. Jesse C. Skinner. 

Many well known practicing accountants were 
present as guests. Among them were F. G. Col- 
ley, C.P.A., John B. Niven, C.P.A:, and H.C. 
Freeman, C.P.A., of Touche, Niven & Company; 
J. Lee Nicholson, C.P.A., and Harold Dudley 
Greeley, C.P.A., of J. Lee Nicholson & Company; 
Willis S. Whittlesey, C.P.A., and George W. 
Myer, Jr., C.P.A., of Whittlesey & Meyer; John 
R. Sparrow, C.P.A., of Sparrow, Harvey & Com- 
pany; Edward L. Suffern, C.P.A., and Henry B. 
Fernald, C.P.A., of Loomis, Suffern & Fernald; 
William F. Weiss, C.P.A., of William F. Weiss 
& Company; Ernest W. Lovejoy, C.P.A.,. of 
Lovejoy, Mather & Hough; William M. Lybrand, 
C.P.A., and W. F. Staub, of Lybrand, Ross Broth- 
ers & Montgomery; Adolph S. Fedde, C.P.A.,, 
of A. S. Fedde & Company; Peter A. Eckes, 
C.P.A., of Eckes, Fitz-Gerald & Dean; Leonard 
H. Conant, C.P.A., of L. H. Conant & Company; 
Charles E. W. Hellerson, C.P.A., of Alexander 
Aderer & Company; Charles Hecht, C.P.A.; 
Joseph E. Sterrett, C.P.A., of Price, Waterhouse 
& Company; F. H. Hurdman, C.P.A.; Paul J. 
Esquerre, C.P.A.; A. P. Richardson, Secretary of 
the American Association of Public Accountants; 
Philip J. Warner, Secretary of the Ronald Pub- 
lishing Company; W. S. Morgan, C.P.A., Man- 
aging Director of the Pace Institute of Boston; 
and C. H. Schnepfe, Jr., C.P.A., Managing Direc- 
tor of the Pace Institute of Baltimore. 

Among the other guests were Philip W. Henry, 
C.E., Chairman of the Committee of Management 
of the Twenty-third Street Y.M.C.A.; W. A. 
Brown, A.B., Assistant Educational Director of 
the Twenty-third Street Y.M.C.A.; Joseph P. 
Day, the widely known real estate operator; A. 
H. Armstrong, A.M., Assistant Educational Di- 
rector of the Brooklyn Central Y.M.C.A.; H. A. 


Townsend, A.B., Educational Director of the 
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Newark Y.M.C.A.; Dr. C. E. Me- 
leney, Associate Superintendent of 
the New York City Schools; Dr. 


counts, and Finance; Caswell A. Mayo, Trustee 
of the New York School of Pharmacy, Columbia 
University; Leon O. Fisher, C.P.A., Third Vice- 
President, and E. E. Scott, Auditor, of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Company; E. D. Fisher, 
Deputy Comptroller of the City of New York; 
F. D. Sillick, Comptroller of the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad Company; Mrs. Warren A. Ran- 
som, Treasurer, Central Y.W.C.A.; Miss Lillian 
Smith; Miss Marie R. Wing, General Secretary, 
West Side Y.W.C.A.; A. P. Burroughs, A.B., 
Principal of the Suffern (N.Y.) .High School; 


Ira W. Travell, A. M., Superintendent, Ridge- 
wood (N.J.) Schools; Reverend E. D. Webster; 


Reverend A. R. Mansfield, D.D., Superintendent, 
Seamen’s Church Institute; Dr. Holmes W. Mer- 
ton; Charles Leach; J. H. Grotecloss, Esq.; W. 
H. Peddle, Esq.; and W. T. Findley, Esq. 


HE growth and efficiency of the modern in- 
stitution were greatly in evidence at the re- 

cent Triennial Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Cleveland. More than 
2,500 delegates, including many prominent busi- 


ness men who are volunteer- Christian workers 


and many of the leading Association secretaries, 
gathered for this convention from every part of 
the North American continent. 

The convention was in earnest and almost con- 
tinuous day-and-evening session from May 12th 
to 16th, and many matters of fundamental im- 
portance to the Association movement were dis- 
cussed and reduced to definite form. - 


John R. Mott, who is widely known for his 


constructive Christian work in the Orient, re- 
cently accepted the executive secretaryship of the 
International Committee. Under his experienced 
hand, a definite plan of development is under 
way which will undoubtedly strengthen the work 
of the Association in all its departments of work. 

The official organ of the International Commit- 
tee is “Association Men,” a magazine that is set- 
ting a new standard in institutional literature. 
We cordially recommend it to those who desire 
to keep in close touch with the development of 
this noteworthy institutional movement. 


The grain stack is of little use till the sheaves have 


been run through the threshing machine. Our accu- 
mulated impressions and experiences need the same 
threshing process. Most of them are ofno value; why 
give them mental storage? 
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ph HO is the best known man 
y. in New York?” This 
I 


question I asked of a 


Ji prominent lawyer, himself very well 


known. 

“Joseph P. Day,” came the answer 
without a flicker of hesitation. 

My lawyer-friend is right. All 
we have to do to corroborate his 
opinion is to read the newspapers, 
the billboard posters, the advertis- 
ing cards in the subway and the 
trolley cars, and the real estate 
signs. We see the name “Joseph P. 
Day” everywhere. 

When we think of New York real 
estate, we think of Joseph P. Day, 
and vice versa. If we New Yorkers 
wish to rent, sell, or buy any kind of 
real estate—a modest home in the 
suburbs maybe, a city store, a fac- 
tory site, a giant skyscraper, a 
sweeping tract of unimproved land, 
who is the man we instinctively 
turn to? Joseph P. Day, of course. 
We have read that bold signature 
of his so many times, consciously 
and unconsciously, and we know so 
much about him as a real estate 
expert—all to his credit—that we 
instinctively acquaint him with our 
desires, knowing that whatever mor- 
tal man can do for our interests, he 
will do, with a little touch of the 
superman thrown in for’ good 
measure. 

“Joseph P. Day is the livest live 
wire in real estate in New York, 
and I venture to say, in the en- 
tire country. If there’s anything he 
doesn’t know offhand or can’t find 
out about real estate values, real 
estate advertising, and real estate 
buying and selling, I don’t know 
what it is. If he can’t put a real 
estate deal across, no matter how 
big it is, it simply can’t be done. 
Make up your mind to that.” This 
was the remarkable tribute paid to 
Mr. Day not long ago in a casual 
conversation by one of the most 
conservative bankers in New York. 


“A live wire’”—this is an apt char- 
acterization of Mr. Day from every 
point of view. In build he is slen- 
der and wiry—not an ounce of su- 
perfluous flesh, yet he never wears 
an overcoat. His blue eyes, kindly 
and pleasant though they are, bore 
you through and through when you 
are talking business to him. His 
manner of speech is direct and ner- 
vously incisive—he hasn’t time to 
waste words. His gestures are those 
of a man so full of dynamic energy 
that he is constantly bubbling over. 
His mind, naturally active and now 
trained by constant application to 
big matters, jumps ahead of every- 
thing you say—he knows what you 
are aiming at even before you have 
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got half way to your goal. “This 
man is a rare combination of think- 
er and doer,” you instinctively feel 
before you have talked to him five 
minutes. 

Mr. Day is only forty-three years 
old today, yet he is one of the 
most successful men in New York, 
one of the men whose business 
judgment is most highly prized, and 
whose reputation for honesty and 
square dealing has never been ques- 
tioned; and all this he has accom- 
plished by his own efforts. 

The reasons for Mr. Day’s extra- 
ordinary successful career are ap- 
parent. He is not only a live wire, 
but he has a mind so big that it is 


Joseph P. Day, Esq., 
Real Estate 


constantly focusing itself on big 
ideas, big visions, big plans, and 
big achievements. 

Cast your eye over a few of the 
big things he has done. When he 
was only twenty-one, he _ estab- 
lished himself on his own account 
in the real estate and insurance bus- 
iness in New York. Within a few 
years he had negotiated the heavi- 
est accident policy ever written; it 
covered insurance against accidents 
resulting from a change of motive 
power on the Third Avenue Surface 
Railroad and the Forty-second 
Street, Manhattanville, and St. 
Nicholas Avenue Railroad. 

Mr. Day then turned his entire 
attention to real estate, and revo- 
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lutionized its methods of selling. In 
the past five years he has done 
more to increase its productivity 
than any other man in the profes- 
sion. In May, 1908, Mr. Day sold 
over 2000 lots in six of the most re- 
markable lot sales ever held in 
New York. These sales were ex- 
traordinary, in that they were ac- 
complished when there was great 
stringency in the money market, 
and when the majority of real es- 
tate interests said that the sales 
could not be successfully conduct- 
ed. 

Mr. Day was auctioneer in the 
now famous Ogden Estate sale of 
1500 lots in West Bronx, the lar- 
gest absolute partition sale of city 
real estate holdings in the history 
of the country. He was also auc- 
tioneer of the Doherty Estate hold- 
ings in Manhattan, which brought 
$1,913,000 in a single afternoon’s 
sale. 

Two years ago Mr. Day conduct- 
ed three record absolute auction 
sales of unimproved property in! 
New York: the Van Cortlandt Es- 
tates, 719 lots, sold for $1,447,385; 
the Forster Schmidt Estates, 462 
lots, sold for $599,275; the Morris 
Park Estates, conducted by order 
of the Banking Department of the 
State of New York 3,071 lots, sold 
for $3,779,750. 

During the three years ending 
December 31, 1909, Mr. Day sold 
more than $100,000,000 worth of real 
estate in and around Greater New 
York. During the year ending June 
1, 1910, he sold $81,000,000 worth, 
which is the record for any one 
year. During the past ten years, 
Mr. Day has sold more than $500,- 
000,000 worth— a stupendous total. 

Mr. Day has charge of many 
executors’ sales and appraisals, and 
other matters pertaining to New 
York Real Estate, in which he is 
recognized as one of the foremost 
experts of values. In the sale of 
the property and stock of the Third 
Avenue Railroad of New York, 
March 1, 1910, Mr. Day was ap- 
pointed auctioneer, selling the prop- 
erty for $26,000,000, the largest auc- 
tion sale on record. Among recent 
sales conducted by Mr. Day, two of 
the most notable were that of the 
Yerkes Mansion which brought 
$1,239,000, and that of the R. G. 
Dun Estate at Narragansett Pier, 
RT, 

Mr. Day has had many honors 
and distinctions. For two terms he 
was President of the Board of Real 
Estate Brokers of New York. He 
is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, of the 
Real Estate Auctioneers’ Associa- 
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 F for declaring divi- 
dends out of capital 
makes for conserva- 
tism in the distribution of cor- 
porate income. In addition to 
protecting creditors, this conser- 
vatism normally benefits the cor- 
poration. Nevertheless, particularly in the early 
life of corporations, directors may desire to de- 
clare dividends for promotion purposes or to in- 
fluence the standing of the securities of the cor- 
poration on the stock market. In these instances 
the question of what constitutes profits legally 
available for distribution as dividends becomes 
of prime importance. 

Exact limitations cannot be laid down on the 
basis of adjudicated cases. After reviewing a 
number of the decisions, the author of a note in 
L.R.A. 1915-D 1052 remarks on the difficulty of 
determining fixed principles of the law concern- 
ing profits because of the tendency of the courts 
to decide each case upon its individual merits. 
However, the cases suggest precautions which 
should be observed, and indicate with reasonable 
certainty the legal restrictions. Originally, I 
contemplated but one article on this subject, but 
the scope of my investigation broadened into so 
many interesting channels that I purpose to make 
this the first of a series of five articles. 

The provision of the stock corporation law of 
New York on dividends, which is similar to that 
of other states, is that: 

“The directors of a stock corporation shall not 
make dividends, except from the surplus profits 
arising from the business of such corporation, 
nor divide, withdraw and in any way pay the 
stockholders or any of them, any part of the cap- 
ital of such corporation, or reduce its capital stock 
except as authorized by law.” 

In Cottrell vs. Albany Card & Paper Company, 
142 A.D. 150, counsel for the defendant contend- 
ed that so long as the assets remain at least 
equal to the liabilities, the rights of creditors are 
properly conserved. Replying to this contention, 
the court on page 152 says: 

“But if the capital of a corporation be regarded 
as a fund for the ultimate payment of creditors, 
and so to be kept intact unless diminished in a 
manner described by statute, the mere fact that 
the assets do remain equal to the liabilities can- 
not justify dividends such as these. The statute 
does not allow capital to be depleted by means of 
dividends up to the very point of insolvency. 
On the contrary, the capital is to be kept intact 
and unimpaired.” 

A similar contention was advanced in Richard- 
son vs. Vermont & Massachusetts Railroad, 44 
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Vt. 613, wherein the court said that Bs 


sufficient value should be retained 
out of earnings to meet the “ex- 
penses, risks and contingencies in- 
cidental to the business.” 

Well managed corporations create a surplus to 
meet the contingencies of corporate life, but the 
decision in the Vermont case hardly contemplates 
such action to protect creditors. In short, the 
retention of an excess of properly valued assets 
over liabilities, equivalent to the capital stock of 
a corporation is legally regarded as sufficient to 
protect creditors against risks and contingencies, 
and the accumulation of a surplus may be regard- 
ed as being primarily for the purpose of protect- 
ing holdings of the stockholders. 

You will observe that the New York statute 
confines legal dividends to the’ “surplus profits 
arising from the business of such corporation.” 
This wording is not to be construed as eliminat- 
ing gains from sources other than operation. 
Generally speaking, so long as these incidental 
gains are actually realized, they may be dis- 
tributed; but if not realized, and based ex- 
clusively upon reappraisement of assets, the le- 
gality of the dividend may be questioned. Mora- 
wetz in his work on corporations, paragraph 441, 
says: 

“The right of a corporation to declare divi- 
dends cannot be determined by reference to the 
market value of the company’s shares or the price 
for which the assets could be sold.” 

Judicial interpretation of what constitutes “sur- 
plus profits arising from the business” may be 
found in the case of Baldwin Locomotive Works 
vs. McCoach, 221 Fed. 59, in which these words 
are construed with reference to a taxation statute. 
On page 60 the court says: 

“We agree with the district court that this in- 
crease in valuation was not income within the 
meaning of the statute. Nothing whatever was 
added to the corporate property, which remained 
exactly the same after the appraisement as be- 
fore. The only thing done was to put upon the 
company’s books an expression of expert opinion 
that certain property was worth a certain sum, 
and this can hardly be said to be income or even 
gain in any proper sense. The company could 
not become either richer or poorer by making 
a few book entries that merely recorded a new 
estimate of how much it was worth.” 

This case has the sanction of precedent in a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Hence, where there is any possibility of 
the question’s being raised, it would appear ad- 
visable not to declare dividends exclusively from 
gains upon a reappraisement of asset values. 

The same question of conservatism in valuation 
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is raised in West vs. Muckle, 136 
A.D. 241, in which balance sheets 
submitted to directors showed suffi- 
cient surplus or profits for dividend 
distribution. These balance sheets were prepared 
by the secretary, and without further inquiry the 
directors declared dividends. At the trial it ap- 
peared that there was an overvaluation of the cur- 
rent assets, even after allowance was made for 
the usual depreciation in value incident to reali- 
zation upon insolvency, and the directors were 
The case of. Hutchinson vs. Curtis, 
45 Misc. 484, in addition to deciding that profits 
anticipated from the receipt of orders were not 
available for distribution, passed upon an inter- 
esting point in the valuation of inventories. I 
quote from the decision: 

“Barley is bought by the bushel of 48 pounds. 
Malt, a manufactured article made from barley 
by steeping, is dealt in by the bushel of 34 
pounds. The process of manufacture produces 
about 15 per cent. more of malt by the bushel 
than the barley measures from which it is pro- 
duced. The amount of this 15 per cent. excess is 
reported from each of the manufactories month 
by month as increase. Of course, this increase 
has a value and is sold as malt at malt prices. 
For the purposes of inventory, the company has 
ascribed to it the value of the barley. It cer- 
tainly is an asset of the company, and as an asset 
at inventory periods and when it is necessary to 
ascertain the condition of the company, it must 
be valued in some way. As it has always been 
the custom in the malting business to treat it as 
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_ treated by this company, I am unwilling to dis- 


regard the custom.” 

In only one American case has the question 
been raised as to whether a sum forfeited for 
non-payment of stock subscriptions constitutes 
a gain which may be legally distributed. This 
is a Kentucky case (Gratz vs. Redd, 4 B. Mon. 
178), and the court said: 

“The stock subscribed was capital of the com- 
pany subscribed, and we cannot sanction the po- 
sition that the sum paid in on the stock ceased 
to be capital on the forfeiture of the stock and 
by such forfeiture was converted into profits to 
be divided among stockholders as such. It was 
subscribed and paid in as capital and treated and 
expended as such, and ought not to have been 
divided as profits.” 

While I do not regard this decision as con- 
clusive of the law on the point, it illustrates the 
jealousy with which courts protect the rights of 
creditors in dividend cases. 

From this brief summary it is apparent that 
the conservatism urged by accountants has the 
Support of judicial opinion. Seldom will the 
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question arise if the assets of a con- 
servatively managed corporation are 
revalued. Nevertheless, it is the un- 
fortunate experience of accountants 
that not all corporations are conservatively man- 
aged, and any proposal to declare a dividend upon 
the basis of a reappraisement of assets should 
be guarded against. 

In the July number of The Pace Student I 
shall discuss a number of cases in which the ques- 
tion of the legality of dividends paid from re- 
alized incidental gains was raised. 
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¥ i YHAT is a manufactured product, and 

y when is an organization engaged in man- 
ufacturing? An interesting case reviewing the 
decisions in which these questions have been 
raised in People ex. rel. Empire State Dairy Com- 
pany vs. Sohmer, appeared in the New York Law 
Journal of May 25, 1916. That case involved the 
question as to whether pasteurizing milk is a 
manufacturing process and whether the dairy 
company is a manufacturing corporation. .The 
test laid down by the court, was, “Does the proc- 
ess destroy or change the essential or inherent 
qualities of the thing or alter its substantial form 
or character?’ 

In deciding that. pasteurizing milk is not a 
process of manufacture the court referred to cases 
holding that hay is not a manufactured product, 
and that the following are not manufacturing 
processes: Storing and preserving natural ice; 
cleaning, polishing, and etching shells; branding, 
washing and steaming corks. 

The court remarked that had the milk or cream 
been converted into cheese or butter, this process 
would have been manufacturing. Other cases 
were cited showing that the following are proc- 
esses of manufacture: Generating electricity; pre- 
serving fish by the use of salt; refining sugar; 
smelting and refining ores; treatment of mara- 
schino cherries by twelve processes, among which 
are bleaching, coloring, sweetening, cooking, and 
flavoring; and preparation of kindling wood by 
sawing slabs into strips, which are then kiln-dried 
and compressed. 

After stating that the last-named case is on 
the border line, the court differentiated the proc- 
ess from pasteurizing milk in this language: 

“A distinction can be drawn between a process 
essentially of purification which appellant em- 
ployed and one * * * whereby the form of the 
article was changed and it was prepared for an 
entirely new use.” 

The distinction is important in connection with 
taxation, insolvency, and other statutes contain- 
ing provisions exclusively applicable to manufac- 
tured products or manufacturing corporations. 
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OU have stated in a text lec- 

ture, “Cases are frequently 
found in which the stock is sub- 
scribed by ‘dummies’ but issued in 
the first instance to parties in interest, with no 
assignment. This is a serious defect that must 
be remedied by counsel, and is a condition that 
the accountant should not display on the books.” 
Why should it not be shown? Should not the 
accountant display the facts as he finds them? 

The writer of the question has evidently mis- 

understood the significance of the text. It is not 
intended to convey the meaning that an account- 
ant should not display the facts, but simply that 
when it is found that a defect exists in the rec- 
ords of a corporation, 
steps should be taken to 
remedy the defect. It 
would be advisable to ob- ies 
tain the opinion of coun- 
sel as to the procedure Sane nce 
necessary, as the circum- 
stances of the case would 
have to be taken into con- 
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cise and readily understandable 
form, it is obvious that to include 
elements of minor importance, or to 
attempt to feature too many facts 
(using an undue number of lines) would impair 
or nullify the real value of the charts. 


Please explain why Capital is an accountability 
to the proprietor of a business or the stockhold- 
ers of any corporation. 

The term Capital, as used in the accounting 
sense, signifies the amount by which the total as- 
sets of an undertaking exceed its total liabilities 
(or obligations to creditors) and represents the 
net investment of the proprietors. In a sole pro- 
prietorship, therefore, the 
Capital Account measures 
the amount for which the 
business is accountable or 
responsible to the propri- 
etor on account of his in- 
vestment therein. Simi- 
larly, in a partnership the 
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sideration. 


Please explain fully the 
definition in regard to the 
usage of the words “to” 
and “by” in accounting 
practice. 

The words “to” and 
“by” as used in ledger 
posting are simply con- 
ventional expressions and 
have no vital significance. 
The use of the terms 


To the Editor: 


For several months I have been a 
careful reader of The Pace Student. 
This is a unique publication. The 
editorials and articles are concise and 
clear and direct. Every business man, 
every accountant should read this 

It is instructive and inspi- 
It contains so many good 
things that I frequently read portions 
of the little magazine to the students 
of the Ferris Institute. 


magazine. 
rational. 


I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending this publication. 


various partners measure 
the extent of the firm’s ac- 
countability to each part- 
ner according to his in- 
vestment in the business. 
In a corporation the 
stockholders are the real 
proprietors or owners, and 
the accountability to said 
owners is usually meas- 
ured by two accounts— 
the Capital Stock Account, 
which discloses the par 


probably originated 
through saying that one 
element of a transaction 
is made debtor “to” its 
opposite element, and, 
conversely, that one ele- 
ment is made creditor 
“by” its opposite. In modern accounts the words 
“to” and “by” are frequently omitted, although 
many accountants favor their use as a matter of 
technique. 


What are the basic principles in the presenta- 
tion of accounting facts by graphic charts? 

In presenting accounting facts by graphic 
charts the basic principles are to bring out the 
controlling and significant elements, avoiding 
the introduction of unimportant features; and to 
make the charts as simple as possible, avoiding 
multiplicity of lines. Since the purpose of such 
charts is to furnish specific information in a con- 


Very cordially, 


value of the total number 
of shares of stock, and the 
Surplus Account, which 
measures the accountabil- 
ity existing in excess of 
the amount of the Capital 
Stock Account. Capital 
is not a liability, since it is not a debt owed by 
an undertaking; but it is an accountability—there 
is an ownership of the values—some one to whom 
they must eventually go. 


What is the objection to a corporation’s buying 
in its own stock, if it pays therefor what it would 
sell for in the open securities market? In other 
words, why is not the corporation’s money as 
good as that of anyone else? 

The question is apt to arise as to why a cor- 
poration should desire to purchase its own stock. 
The capital stock of a corporation represents units 
of ownership, evidencing the proportionate inter- 
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est of the stockholders (as owners 
in common) in the net asset value 
existing in the business. It would, 
therefore, under ordinary circum- 
stances and apart from the legality of the action, 
thwart its own purposes for a corporation to part 
with its assets (cash) in exchange for certificates 
of its own stock, thus reducing the actual capital 
of the corporation. In some circumstances, as, 
for example, in the case of a bad debt, a corpora- 
tion may accept its own stock in settlement of its 
claim, if the transaction is made in good faith. 
If a corporation were permitted to purchase its 
own stock indiscriminately, there might be oc- 
casions where abuses might exist, as in the case 
of speculation, or obtaining control for selfish 
purposes, etc.; and the rights of creditors as well 
as stockholders might be impaired. The laws of 
the states vary in respect to these matters. 


PACE 


Can taxes and interest on unpaid instalments 
due on lots (land) be capitalized as a part of the 
cost of the lots, or should both be charged to in- 
come, there being no income? In case there is a 
little income in the form of rental of the lots, 
should it be credited to the cost of the land as an 
offset, or to income? 

Taxes and interest on lots purchased on instal- 
ment should be charged to expense, to be offset 
by any income derived from rental of the prop- 
erty, etc. The items in question should not be 
capitalized, nor should income be credited to the 
cost of property. It would be erroneous to inflate 
the cost price of the lots by adding interest 
charges which are the result of financial necessi- 
ties, and which do not increase the value of the 
property. Taxes are an expense imposed by the 
local government, and should be treated accord- 
ingly. The principle that capital assets should 
be stated at cost (subject to depreciation) forbids 
reducing the cost by returns in the shape of in- 
come. There are some exceptions to the above 
mentioned treatment of taxes and interest, as in 
the case of interest paid by a railroad on an issue 
of bonds for construction purposes and before 
completion of the property, but in general the 
principle is as stated. 


What is the best system of recording Mer- 
chandise, i. e., Inventories, Purchases, Sales, and 
also Returns and Allowances on both purchases 
and sales? Cannot the Inventories and Pur- 
chases be combined into one account only, 
styled “Merchandise” or “Purchases” instead of 
carrying two accounts, one for the inventory to 
be carried over the next period, the other for the 
purchases of the period? 

In modern accounting systems it is considered 
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better practice to keep separate ac- 
counts for Inventories, Purchases, 
and Sales rather than to combine 
them into one or possibly two ac- 
counts. If a business is of sufficient magnitude 
and the transactions are numerous, it is advis- 
able to keep additional accounts for Returned 
Purchases, Returned Sales, Allowances, etc. 
While the Inventories and Purchases could be 
combined into one account, it is preferable for 
statistical purposes to open two accounts. The 
principle of grouping all transactions of a like 
nature into one account, and excluding all other 
transactions simplifies the accounting record and 
is a great aid in compiling statements. By fol- 
lowing this principle, the expenditure of the time 
and labor that would be required if it were neces- 
sary to analyze complex accounts may be avoided. 


In recording stocks bought on margin, is it 
proper to charge the interest paid on the amount 
not covered by the margin as a carrying charge, 
deducting the dividends received, if any, as an 
offset, or is it better to charge the investment 
account with the original cost only, the interest 
on the unpaid balance and the dividends received 
being put through income? 

It is usually the case that stocks bought on 
margin are purchased for speculative purposes 
and not for investment, so that the question of 
capitalizing interest payments would not apply. 
All transactions connected with the purchase 
and subsequent sale of the securities would be 
segregated, and the resulting profit or loss on 
the venture displayed. In the case of stocks 
bought on instalments for investment purposes, 
the investment account should be charged only 
with the actual cost of the securities, exclusive 
of interest. The necessity for interest payments 
arises from financial causes and is not a part of 
the legitimate cost of the securities. It should 
not, therefore, be capitalized, but treated as an 
expense. 


(a) Referring to Page 53 of your March issue, 
the last paragraph of the article on Landlord and 
Tenant, will you please show in your Question 
and Answer Department how the expenditure 
in the Saks case, therein referred to, should be 
treated? 

(b) Also Page 55, the question and answer 
relating to amortization. I have been unable to 
find a satisfactory definition of the word “Amor- 
tization.” Will you please define it for me in 
your columns and explain its theory and purpose? 

(a) The case referred to was that of the Herald 
Square Realty Company vs. Saks & Company. 


[Forward to page 114 


Work 
of 
Federal 
Trade 
Com- 
mission 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion, according to an article 

appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post on April 1, 1916, by 
James H. Collins, is working out 
the establishment of improved 
standards of scientific bookkeeping 
and cost accounting, and is assist- 
ing the business men of the coun- 
try in obtaining the additional cred- 
its to which their operations may 
entitle them. The article is timely 
and full of interest. 

The methods employed by the 
Commission are largely the work 
of Edward N. Hurley, Vice-Chair- 
man. From his wide experience as 
manufacturer, inventor, and inves- 
tigator of trade conditions, and 
from his varied experience in con- 
nection with railroad and financial 
matters, Mr. Hurley is especially 
well qualified to undertake the so- 
lution of problems that confront 
the American business man. 

One of the first questions brought 
to Mr. Hurley was one that seemed 
of great importance to many mer- 
chants and manufacturers, i. e., 
“How shall we get together to fix 
prices?” It appeared to be the pre- 
vailing attitude that price-fixing in 
some legal form is the magic cure- 
all for every business ill. Mr. Hur- 
ley set to work to find an answer to 
the general question. 

“He took up the statements of 
American corporations, made _ to 
Uncle Sam under the corporation 
tax law,” said Mr. Collins, “to find 
out what could be learned about 
PIONS aes nape es As a practical 
business man, Mr. Hurley has long 
known that profits are shrinking. 
He entered the ground floor of a 
new industry himself, when margins 
were ample, and has seen that in- 
dustry grow, perfect its products, 
develop competition, and whittle 
down profits.” 


“The remedy for these American 
business troubles,” Mr. Hurley con- 
tends, “is not to be found in price 
control, but in standard systems of 
bookkeeping and cost accounting 
for each industry, and in such stand- 
ardization of statements about busi- 
ness presented to banks that the 
banker and business man can talk 
the same language, and the business 
man get the credit and loans he is 
really entitled to, which he does 
not get today. Price cutting is 
nearly always done in pure ignor- 
ance of costs. Ignorance of costs 
is based on poor accounting. If all 
the concerns in a given industry can 
be led to organize a trade associa- 
tion and work out some standard 
scheme of cost accounting to be 
followed by every one of them, 
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all will soon have such clear knowl- 
edge of what their goods cost that 
price competition will cease. This 
is the only scientific way to regu- 
late prices. Trying to fix prices 
without knowledge of costs has 
been as blind a procedure as price 
cutting, and whether it can be done 
lawfully or otherwise is not a rem- 
edy for the troubles from which 
much of our business suffers.” 


One point emphasized is that lax 
accounting methods prevent many 
good business men from obtaining 
the credit at the banks which they 
ought to receive. This is due to the 
fact that they are unable to present 
a proper statement showing their 
true assets and liabilities. For this 
reason they are frequently denied 
sufficient credit at the bank to en- 
able them to expand their business 
along sound lines. Aside from their 
inability to borrow at the bank, the 
business man’s credit may be lim- 
ited in other directions, since in- 
quiries as to ratings for the purpose 
of giving credit for merchandise 
are primarily directed to the bank. 
An unfavorable or non-committal 
report results in a limitation of op- 
portunity. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
does not intend to use compulsion 
in introducing standard systems of 
accounting. But it has organized 
a force of accountants and cost ex- 
perts, and is ready to assist mer- 
chants and manufacturers in devis- 
ing suitable systems. 


“The big job now,” Mr. Hurley 
thinks, “is to awaken American 
business to the need for better or- 
ganization and systems. Against 
the loose methods left over from 
our period of industrial expansion, 
when profits were large, we now 
have slender profits, plus the com- 
petition of the exact German, the 
painstaking Englishman, the skillful 
Frenchman........ Only scientific 
accounting and cost-keeping will en- 
able us to meet competitors at home 
OL BDrOAGs. ue vais Accurate rec- 
ords and cost figures in each indus- 
try will enable the business man to 
detect and eliminate all the price 
cutting that has been blind and 
wasteful. Then there is bound to 
come the only form of price fixing 
that is right—the fixing of prices 
by each concern at a level which 
shows pure profits based on abso- 
lute knowledge of what everything 
costs.” 
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ROM an article in the New 
York Times, we note that the 
National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation is attempting to establish 
standardization accounting proce- 
dures. At a recent meeting, accord- 
ing to The Times, the advisability of 
attempting to standardize the meth- 


ods of distributing stores expenses in 


to departments as well as agreeing 


upon a basis of segregating expenses ~ | , 


under general headings, was dis- 
cussed in detail. The Times says: 

“Many points were discussed at 
the meeting; for example, the rela- 
tion of cash discounts to merchan- 
dise. Some stores are retaining the 
cash discount upon bills as an office 
discount and others are giving this 
discount to the department, practi- 
cally recognizing it as a merchandise 
discount. Quite naturally, a buyer 
who has operated in one store under 
one of these plans is favored or dis- 
criminated against if he goes into 
the employ of another store working 
under the opposite plan. 

“The question also as to the rela- 
tion of a store itself as a landlord in 
cases where the corporation or firm 
owns its own real estate and build- 
ings was thoroughly discussed. The 
stores are using various bases upon — 
which to charge or distribute their — 
general expenses. Some use their 
sales, others cost of sales, others 
average stock, etc. There are vari- 
ous ways of determining the proper 
method of distributing rent, light, 
and heat. So long as stores con- 
tinue to apportion these expenses — 
upon different bases, just so long will — 
they be unable to talk to each other 
‘in the same language.’ ” 


TEM received from a member of 
the accounting staff of a well- 
known firm of public accountants: 

“TIT cannot resist mentioning the 
fact that this city is located on pos- 
sibly the ‘last frontier.’ I am not 
certain about the ‘last’ but I am 
about the ‘frontier.’ I have been 
here ten days, during which time a 


bank was robbed, one robber was q 


shot and captured, two officers ~ 
were killed, and one man forced to ~ 
leave the country or be killed. Since 


last September fourteen men have — 


been killed, and fifty more murder- — 
ers are now awaiting trial. The 
bank has been robbed four times 
within the last six months. The — 


reconciliation of cash and the © 


preparation of working papers take 
on new interest in the light of these 
interesting surroundings.” 

Throw away the spark plug and 
you can’t start an automobile. — 
Smother your initiative and you 
can’t start yourself upward. 


HE Business Association of the aoe 
New York High School for High 
Men is a very live organization School 
composed of ambitious young men 4 osocia: 

who are bent on improving their 
knowledge of modern business. At tion 


tion of New York, of the Allied 
of Real Estate Interests of the State 
¥Y, of New York, of the Real Estate 
“gq. Exchange of Long Island, and of 
the North Side Board of Trade of 
od) 
-’ the Bronx. 
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that it pays to think straight, live 


Mr. Day is a member of many 
clubs, among them the City Club, 
the Manhattan, and National Arts, 
New York Athletic, the Sleepy Hol- 
low Country Club, the Baltusrol 
Golf Club, the Wykagyl Country 
Club, the Canoe Brook Country 
Club, the Bankers’ Club, the Law- 
yers’ Club, and the Railroad Club. 

Mr. Day lives in Short Hills, New 
Jersey, where he has a beautiful res- 
idence and a large country estate— 
a suitable home-setting for a man 
_who is not too deeply engrossed in 
business matters to interest himself 
in the bringing up of six young sons 
and daughters. 

Mr. Day’s career is one of the 
marvels of Modern Commerce; yet 
it isn’t so marvelous either, for he 
started out in business with full con- 
fidence in himself, with an inordi- 
nate capacity for work, with a deter- 
mination to let nothing keep him 
back, and with the purpose of build- 
ing up a reputation for absolutely 
unimpeachable honesty. 

Mr. Day has demonstrated again 
—if young men just entering busi- 
ness need further demonstration— 


- straight, and act straight, not only 


in business matters, but in personal 
matters, for he has kept himself free 
from even the small vices which im- 
pair the resisting power of the mind 
and the body. Mr. Day has also 
demonstrated that to all this it is 
more than worth while to add the 
American leaven of being a live wire 
in respect to setting up worthy goals 
of achievement and pushing on to 
the attainment of such goals. 


Develop the dynamic—act! 


THE FIRST ANNUAL BAN- 
QUET of the Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, Boston, was held at the 
American House on Saturday eve- 
ning May 6th. The Banquet Com- 
mittee is to be congratulated upon 
the excellent program and the ex- 
cellent menu that it arranged. Mr. 
William C. Canning, C.P.A., of the 
Institute, was the toastmaster. 


It is harder to get dirt out of the 
bearings of a machine than to keep 
it dirt-proof. It is harder to get rid 
of the effects of loose thinking than 
to keep from loose thinking. 


a recent meeting Mr. W. H. Hirsch- 
mann, Pace Institute of Account- 
ancy, 1916, spoke on “Education 
for Modern Business.” Mr. Hirsch- 
mann showed the importance of 
technical education in business, and 
explained in detail how professional 
education in Accountancy develops 
organization perspective and an un- 
derstanding of fundamental business 
principles. Mr. James W. Beckman, 
secretary to the late Elbert Hub- 
bard, spoke on the subject of “Ad- 
vertising.” Mr. Beckman dwelt par- 
ticularly on the psychology of pub- 
licity and the ability of Mr. Hub- 
bard to construct ingenious and ef- 
fective advertisements. Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Tighe, of the Shouperior 
Record Register Company, who is 
the moving spirit of The Business 
Association, presided. 


GOVERNOR WOODBRIDGE N. 
FERRIS, of Michigan, was the 


guest of A. N. Palmer at a luncheon 
at the National Arts Club, on June 
2d. Later in the day Governor Fer- 
ris inspected the work of the Pace 
Organization. 


SEND FOR 


NOW 


Complimentary Copy—to You 


A Book of Valuable Information 

: HERE is a new and copyrighted book that tells how to make your 

accounting department more efficient —how to get your state - 

ments out on the first day of the month without errors in addressing or 

mailing—how to let your office boy relieve your high priced bookkeeper 

of heading up the statements. 

T tells how to make direct advertising more profitable—how to start, 

YOUR COPY I handle and keep a mailing list alive, and should be in the hands of 

every business man who pays for addressing envelopes, statements, 
postcards, invoices, wrappers, circulars, pay envelopes, etc. 

ie tells all you need to know about addressing machines — describes 

their economies and their benefits and how you can use and apply 

them with profit. 


‘SEND FOR IT TODAY 


No obligation. Just mention “The Pace Student” and copy will be sent immediately 


RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
32-46 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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Edt- 
torial 


Summer 
Mornings 


Summer 
Program 


UMMER mornings 
—cool, refreshing, 
i] energizing — bring 
; courage to the heart 
and strength to the soul of the 
man who is awake and stirring. 
The task, whether mental or phy- 
sical, is easy when all nature 
throbs with the energy of life and growth and 
production. The worker is supported and carried 
along, as it were, by the force of a mighty cur- 
rent of accomplishment. Do you take advantage 
of the full tide, or do you launch your little proj- 
ect at the ebb? Are you asleep, dormant, uncon- 
scious, when nature’s workhouse is a-tingle with 
productive energy? During this month, and the 
next, and the next—June, July, and August—en- 
joy and utilize the choicest hours that a benefi- 
cent Creator makes available for your use. 


ERE’S an idea, Mr. 
Business Man or Stu- 
dent, for a mentally pro- 
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evening, for concentration under a 
hot lamp after a long day is out of 
the question. Neither should you 
expect to accomplish results when 
in the woods or open air, when all nature com- 
bats your concentrative effort. Rather, choose 
the cool of the morning when in your breeze- 
swept room or veranda you will find the condi- 
tions ideal for concentrative reading. 

These suggestions, which appeal ‘to you 
mightily, will be worse than useless unless you 
take definite and affirmative action to carry 
them out. Act! 


FFECTIVENESS depends upon action. The 
most common thing that stands between 


the individual and accomplishment is not a lack . 


of knowledge, but a lack of ability to act—ex- 
ecutiveness, if you please. Executiveness may 
be cultivated like all other 
abilities. You should estab- 
lish, first of all, difficult 
goals of accomplishment. If 


ductive summer. Plan, and 
carry out, an early morning 
reading course—say, one 


A Magazine of Service 
Interpreting 
the Purpose, Spirit, and Needs 
of Modern Business 


you are interested in good 
government, hope and expect 
to be a member of the school 


hour each day between 6 
and 7, or if you prefer, be- 
tween 6:30 and 7:30. You 
can easily read and master 
during the summer a stand- 
ard work on _ Economics, 
say Bullock or Taussig. You 
can lighten the course a bit, 
if you choose, by reading a 
modern illustrated book on 
Commerce, such as “The 
Trade World,” by Whelp- 
ley, or “Elements of Trans- 
portation,” by Johnson. 
Keep to the broader aspects of Economics and 
Commerce, rather than to the technical matters 
of Accounting. 

Perhaps you may be well grounded in Eco- 
nomics, but feel a deficiency in your ability to 
express yourself —substitute Drury’s unique 
course in English. If you will read slowly and 
carefully the thousand pages contained in these 
texts, you will find that your oral and written 
expression will be made over and greatly im- 
proved. 

Perhaps Psychology makes the strongest ap- 
peal. If so, undertake the careful reading of 
James’s shorter book, and lighten up the course 
by “Folkways,” the marvelously fascinating 
book by Sumner, dealing with the sociological 
importance of usages, manners, mores, and 
morals. Do not attempt to read or study in the 
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board, a village commission- 
er, an assemblyman, a con- 
gressman, or even president. 
Why not? Other men have 
filled these positions. If you 
have a family, create an ideal 
of comforts and even lux- 
uries for your wife, and col- 
lege training for your chil- 
dren. Desire and expect for 
your loved ones the best the 
world can give. All these 
goals will stir you to execu- 
tiveness, to action. 

Executiveness, too, is largely a matter of habit. 
You have the opportunity to attend a meeting; 
you feel the impulse to go, but inaction wins 
out. You have the opportunity to do a kind 
deed, but the chance slips by without definite ac- 
tion. You desire to take a course of study, but 
after you have thought it over for years, the 
thought dies out and does not produce. You be- 
come enthusiastic about this and that and the 
other thing, but failing in decisive action you 
create the habit of the dreamer rather than the 
habit of the person who acts. 

Feel free, therefore, to cultivate your aspira- 
tions—desire and expect big things. At the same 
time, act decisively, either affirmatively or nega- 
tively, on the matters that present themselves for 
action, in order that your ability to do may keep 
in reasonable step with your worthy ambitions. 
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T is easy enough to excuse fail- 

ures—easy enough for the person 
who fails. The superannuated book- 
keeper has plenty of excuses for still 
being a bookkeeper at sixty. Even the shuffle- 
footed derelict of the bread line can excuse his 
presence there. The fact is that the weakling 
needs an excuse—a plausible one, if possible, 
but an excuse of some kind—to salve his bruised 
and battered self-respect and take the sting out 
of failure; and the weaker he is, the more ample 
and fecund his stock of excuses, valid and oth- 
erwise. 

It is not so with men of mental size—men 
who succeed. They know that the human mind, 
even in its dreams and visions, seldom addresses 
itself to the accomplishment of that which is 
impossible of accomplishment. Men of this kind 
have no patience with excuses, whether applied 
to themselves or others, except in the case of 
illness or some extraordinary occurrence. Fail- 
ure, when it comes, is to them, generally speak- 
ing, merely a temporary set-back, something not 
to be excused, but to be analyzed, profited by, 
and made to contribute eventually to the at- 
tainment of success. 

The unvarnished truth of the matter is that, 
whenever a man sets about doing something 
worth doing, whether of lowly or high impor- 
tance, that thing he must keep on trying to do 
until he does it. In the career and viewpoint of 
such a man—the man wiio succeeds—excuses 
have no place. They are merely the outward 
symbols of inner incompetency and inefficiency. 


HAVE just spent ten minutes personally try- 
ing to decipher a signature at the end of a 
letter of considerable importance. I have taken 
the letter into the office of an associate and in- 
terrupted him in the midst of his dictation in 
order to find out whether he is better at de- 


-ciphering signatory hieroglyphics than I—he 


isn’t. I have asked my secretary to figure out 
the scrawl if possible; he has just come in with 
three possible translations—all different from 
mine. As a last resort, I have been compelled to 


telephone the concern with which Mr. Scrawler — 


is associated to ascertain his name, for I have 
business reasons for wishing to write to him di- 
rect. After tactfully answering several office- 
boy questions as to my business and my identity, 
I have learned the name of my illegible corres- 
pondent—T. M. Somers. Here in the office we 
were about equally divided between F. W. Lu- 
meis, F. N. Samis, and T. V. Loomis. In the 
meantime nearly an hour has gone to waste, and 
I’m decidedly irritated into the bargain.. If you 
are a railroad president or are rated in eight 
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figures, write in any old way you 
please. If, however, you are an or- 
dinary mortal, or if you do not have 
your name printed on your station- 
ery, please sign your name plainly, initials and 
all—please! 


CCORDING to a recent issue of the New 

York Evening Sun, Theodore N. Vail, pres- 
ident of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, is ready to employ as many $10,000 a 
year men as can prove their capacity to hold 
$10,000 positions. So far as the Business World 
of today is concerned, this is not fresh news. It 
is, however, corroborative news of the most trust- 
worthy kind in reference to two things—the 
plentitude of big positions in Modern Business 
and the dearth of men big enough to fill them. 
This condition of things is no Sphinx’s riddle for 
an aspiring young man to get a headache over. 
The answer to it is plain. These plums are on 
the commercial tree, but on the topmost 
branches. Whether you can reach them and pick 
them off—whether you can qualify for economic 
service on the $10,000 a year basis, depends on 
how sturdy and steady a climber you are. The 
rungs that will carry you well up the ladder con- 
sist of an intelligently selected course of study, 
persistently carried out, and thoroughly assim- 
ilated and digested. 


HE martinet type of office manager is be- 

coming a vanishing memory in the most 
progressive business organizations of today. 
His methods have been tried out and found un- 
productive. His main fault consisted in his mak- 
ing office discipline of the repressive kind an 
end in itself. In his eagle-eyed notice of infrac- 
tions of petty rules and regulations, he lost sight 
of the main purpose of office discipline—co- 
operative productivity. He never spared words 
of cutting reprimand, and he was chary with 
words of praise and helpful counsel. Conse- 
quently, the members of his staff disliked him, 
hated him often, and feared him. Working in 
such an atmosphere, with self-respect, self-con- 
fidence, and self-expression denied them, they 
took no pleasure in their tasks, felt no loyalty to 
the concern, and did as little as they could with- 
out being detected. The martinet office man- 
ager did not have brains enough to understand 
the relation of the human equation to the 
amount and quality of output. Modern Business 
is better off for his passing. 


Every accepted fact to-day was a vision yesterday. 
Many visions to-day will become facts to-morrow. 
Take a hand in the transmutation. 


Men 
Wanted 


Martinet 


Pro- 
position 
on 
Branch 
Ac-~ 
counts 


ANY business or- 
ganizations find 
it desirable to con- 
duct business in 
cities or locations more or less 
remote from the central office 
or establishment. The branch 
thus created may be merely a 
distributing center established for the purpose of 
storing and shipping goods, or it may be estab- 
lished for the sale of goods supplied from head- 
quarters, or it may have almost a complete indi- 
viduality in respect to the buying and selling, or 
the manufacturing and selling functions of the 
original unit. In fact, the functions of the 
branch are altogether dependent upon the needs 
of the business and the organization scheme in 
effect, and the accounting, of course, must con- 
form to the conditions that are thus imposed. 

For the purpose of illustrating the principles 
of branch accounting, we have selected for solu- 
tion a proposition taken from the Pace Final 
Examinations. The branch is situated in a coun- 
try that is foreign to the head office, and the 
plan of organization, under such circumstances, 
naturally calls for a large degree of independence 
in the conduct of the branch. The proposition as 
stated in the Examination is as follows: 

The Robert Martin Co., Ltd., a London company, 
operates a branch in New York; goods are supplied 
to the branch at a stated price; the branch makes 
its own sales, collections, etc., and pays its own ex- 
penses. 

Under the agreement the New York manager is to 
receive a salary at the rate of $5,000 per year, cred- 
ited to his personal account monthly, and all profits 
are to be accounted for to the home office. The fiscal 


year closes May 31. The following is a list of ledger 
balances at May 31, 1912: 


London cash, $120,000; London goods, $270,000; Lon- - 


don Controlling account, $60,000; Meter deposit, $15; 
Furniture and fixtures, $500; Stock, $270,000; Accounts 
receivable, $129,681; Duty, $100,000; Freight and cart- 
age, $20,000; Sales, $450,000; Traveling expenses, $35,- 
000; Salaries (general), $3,500; Salary New York man- 
ager, $5,000; New York Manager, personal, $7,000; 
Trade discounts, $7,000; Petty cash, $32; Cash dis- 
counts, $15,600; Cash, $5,362.50; Inventory (goods), 
$40,000; Inventory (duty), $18,400; Returned sales, 
$1,000; Insurance, $1,500; and Purchases, $409.50. 

Goods are sold subject to 2 per cent. Trade Dis- 
count, which is always taken. Inventories as at 
May 31, 1912, are as follows: 

Goods, $30,000; Duty, $18,500; Amount of Insurance 
carried, $30,000; Premium, $1,500; All policies dated 
May 31, 1911, and run for three years. 

Submit journal entries to close the books and to 
show results of the year’s trading, and the amount due 
the home office, May 31, 1912. 


The proposition requires a complete adjust- 
ment of the branch accounts. In addition to the 
Journal entries necessary to close the accounts, a 
Trading and Profit & Loss account for the year 
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will be given, together with a Bal- 
ance Sheet prepared as at May 31, 
1912, after all the entries have been 
made and posted. The statements 
will be made, for convenience in display, in the 
running or schedule form. The Journal entries 
required to close the books as at May 31, 1912, 
are as follows: 


TRADING ACCOUNT ......$ 58,400.00 
To INVENTORY, GOODS.. 
“ INVENTORY, DUTY.. 

To close out inventories set up 
at May 31, 1911. 


TRADING ACCOUNT 
To STOCK 
6° DULY 
“ FREIGHT & CARTAGE 

To transfer cost of goods 
shipped from London, and ex- 
penses paid on them to point 
of delivery in New York 
ready for sale. 


TRADING ACCOUNT 
To PURCHASES 

To transfer cost of goods pur- 
chased in New York. 


SAL eis BRE EIR the te aes 
To TRADING ACCOUNT.. 
For transfer of sales for year. 


TRADING ACCOUNT 
To RETURNED SALES.... 

For transfer of returned sales 
for year. 


TRADE DISCOUNTS 
To TRADE DISCOUNTS 
ACCRUED 
For 2% trade discount accrued 
but not deducted by debtors, 
as under: 
Total sales $450,000.00 
Less returned 
sales 


$ 40,000.00 
18,400.00 


a AT 390,000.00 


270,000.00 
100,000.00 


409.50 


eee wees 


409.50 


ee 


450,000.00 


1,000.00 


ee eee we 


1,000.00 


1,930.00 


eo eee we 


1,980.00 


wlele, oleae iele| wieleieeic 


1,000.00 
$449,000.00 


2% of $449,000.00. .$8,980.00 
Charged in accounts 7,000.00 
A COTHER Mai cue ones ..$1,980.00 
TRADING ACCOUNT ...... 
To TRADE DISCOUNTS.. 
For transfer of Trade Discounts 
for year. 


INVENTORY, GOODS 

INVENTORY DUTY oe 3) 
To TRADING ACCOUNT.. 

To set up inventories as at May 
31, 1912. 


TRADING ACCOUNT ...... 
Low PROBED SlOSSveuages 

For transfer of Gross Profit to 
Profit and Loss Account. 


8,980.00 
8,980.00 


30,000.00 
18,500.00 


zee ee 


48,500.00 


39,710.50 in 
39,710.50 
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20,000.00 . 


450,000.00. 


7 nN a 
ae - a sos Se ee eT 
or a > ber a ot ee — 


) 
s 


INSURANCE (new account).. 1,000.00 LONDON CONTROLLING 
To INSURANCE (old ac- ACE GUN Diiaewonnaeva ae cies 19,889.50 
BIRARNS Bie resets ais ns veneer ees 1,000.00 TO PROFIT & LOSS....... 19,889.50 
For transfer of unexpired por- To transfer loss for year to 
tion of insurance premium: London Office account. 
May 31, 1911, paid three 
years $1,500. LONDON CONTROLLING 
May 31, 1912, unexpired, two ACCOUNTO id) Bale 120,000.00 
years $1,000. To LONDON CASH ....... 120,000.00 
PROFIT & LOSS.......0..0:. 59,600.00 To charge Controlling Account 
To TR AVELING EX. ‘ with amount of remittances 
CELTS EO ORIG Sea ae ae 35,000.00 made to London during year, 
“ SALARIES (General)... 3,500.00  t© close. 
“ SALARY NEW YORK 
RANA CER ee tee ey 0 5,000.00 LONDON GOODS ....... bese 270,000.00 
“ CASH DISCOUNTS 15,600.00 Lo LONDON CONTROLL- 
“ INSURANCE (old ac- ING ACCOUNT ....0.:..°. 270,000.00 
ele 0) Sate GA TORENT A 500.00 To credit Controlling Account 
For transfer of balances in ex- with amount of goods shipped 
pense accounts, to close. by home office during year. 
The Robert Martin Company, Ltd., 
New York Branch 
TRADING AND PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT Gross Profit (Forward).. $39,710.50 State- 
For Year Ending May 31, 1912 Miscellaneous Expenses: ments 
Salaries: 
EE oe yp ashes ¢ $450,000.00 New York Manager $5,000.00 
Less Returned Sales ........ 1,000.00 Generali faeces 3,500.00 
—____—_ $8,500.00 
$449,000.00 Traveling Expenses ......... 35,000.00 
Cash nDiscountsiiey auaicusia 15,600.00 
Less Trade Discounts: Taken $ 7,000.00 ENSULANCE Roa ase ae 500.00 
Accrued 1,980.00 59,600.06 
8,980.00 —_— 
Net Loss (To London 
Net Merchandise Sales Controlling Account)... $ 19,889.50 
CRorwatd) (000.0 2. $440,020.00 ———— 
Cost of Goods Sold: 
Inventory May 31, 1911: BALANCE SHEET 
Cefn oy eA paca oe $40,000.00 Mav 31, 1912 
RAE AD ica lo ses 18,400.00 aver? 
$58,400.00 ASSETS 
fonaon Stock ....... 270,000.00 Cash ly bank pia) Gaia dead aes $ 5,362.50 
SVM ae \s's pve ee 8s 100,000.00 One Handi sciatic ta. 32.00 
Freight and Cartage . 20,000.00 —#§_— $ 5,394.50 
—— 390,000.00 Accounts Receivable .......... 129,681.00 
Less Trade Discounts Ac- 
Bemenore Purchases ).-.--+-.- agree po Me NN ee 1,980.00 
$448,809.50 TO MIMEME ae ee 
Inventories: Goods ........... 30,000.00 
Less Inventory May 31, 1912: POUCH i siete swiss ate 18,500.00 
Con Ghs El ee 30,000.00 48,500.00 
PRT E eS eiyoke Mis oh nied 18,500.00 Meter Deposit yc sue sewscumemat nals aaineleys ecb 15.00 
48,500.00 Furniture and Fixtures .... 0.000.022 3.555. 500.00 
——_———— New: York Manager, Personal........... 7,000.00 
Total Cost of Goods Sold 400,309.50 Insurance, Unexpired ...............--+. 1,000.00 
Gross Profit: 3. cu seks. $ 39,710.50 $190,110.50 
LIABILITIES 
London Controlling Account ............ $190,110.50 
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Proposi- 
tion on 
Branch 

Accounts 


(Continued) 


The proposition calls for Journal 
entries to close the books at the end 
of a year’s business and for a state- 
ment of results. The student should 
therefore construct a trial balance from the facts 
given as a basis from which to work. 


The first procedure is to set up a Trading Ac- 
count, to which are charged the opening inven- 
tories and the costs of the goods received dur- 
ing the year, including Duty and Freight & Cart- 
age. All direct expenses on the goods incurred 
to the point of delivery in New York are charged 
to Trading Account. 


The amount of Sales, $450,000, is credited to 
the Trading Account, and the amount of Re- 
turned Sales, $1,000, is debited in accordance 
with the usual practice. The treatment of trade 
discounts is fully explained in the Journal en- 
tries. The closing inventories are credited to the 
Trading Account, and the Gross Profit, $39,710.50, 
is transferred to the Profit & Loss Account. 


It will be noted that the net investment of 
values in the branch, $60,000, as at the beginning 
of the year, is a credit to the London Controlling 
Account. This account is in effect a capital ac- 
count of the branch, showing the net amount ad- 
vanced by the main office. At this time the ac- 
count must be adjusted, in order that the effect 
of the transactions for the year may be correct- 
ly stated by the balance of the account. 


The first adjustment entry, as shown, is a net 
charge of $19,889.50 on account of the net loss 
sustained for the year. -The next entry is a 
charge to the London Controlling Account for 
the amount of cash, $120,000, remitted to the 
main office during the year. A remittance ac- 
count, called “London Cash,” to which the 
amounts of the remittances were temporarily 
charged, is credited to balance. The final ad- 
justment entry is a credit to London Controlling 
Account for $270,000, the amount of goods ad- 
vanced by the main office during the year. An 
account called “London Goods,” to which has 
been credited from time to time the value of the 
goods received, is debited to balance. 


The effect of these transactions is to credit to 
the London Controlling Account the values re- 
ceived from London, to charge to it the values 
remitted to London, and, by the entry transfer- 
ring the net result of the Profit & Loss Account, 
to carry into this account the result of the year’s 
operations. 


Life is a selling campaign. Shoddy stock is always 
sold at bargain rates, but honest goods are always in 
demand at fair prices. What have you on your mental 
shelves to sell? 
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It was decided by the New York 
Court of Appeals that the landlord 


Que. 
and 


and not the tenant was liable for Ans 
certain structural alterations costing Dep 


about $8,000, ordered by the city. Had the alter- ™en 


ations resulted in an increase in the value of the 
building, it would have been manifestly proper 
for the landlord to capitalize the expenditure, 
charging it to the appropriate property account. 
But it was distinctly stated that the change did 
not add to the value of the building. Under these 
circumstances, it would seem that the expendi- 
ture should be charged to Profit & Loss, either 
during the current period or distributed over two 
or more accounting periods. In the latter case, 
the portion held back would be treated as a De- 
ferred Charge until finally disposed of. 
much as a charge of this nature is an unusual 
item, it should not be included with the regular 
expenses of the period, but should be shown 
separately, in order not to obscure the result of 
current operations. 

(b) Amortization may be defined as the re- 
duction, liquidation, or extinguishment of a debt 
or of a given sum. A sinking fund or annual 
payments for the redemption of a bond or mort- 
gage would be an example of amortization. A 
frequent use of the term, however, is in con- 
nection with bonds which have been purchased at 
a premium or a discount and are redeemable later 
at par. While the bonds bear a certain rate of 
interest, the amount received annually would not 
be the true income, since a certain portion of the 
premium would have to be charged off periodi- 
cally against such income in order to bring the 
book value of the bonds to par at maturity. This 
gradual extinguishment of a premium is known 
as amortization. 


Combine theory and practice—study while you work. 


O you select your employees scientifically? 
The methods suggested by Mr. P. W. Ger- 
hardt, before a meeting of the Southwestern Elec- 
trical & Gas Association, and reviewed in a re- 
cent issue of the Electric Railway Journal, will 


doubtless be of interest to many. 


Mr. Gerhardt says that three tests are usually 
given to prospective employees—the attention 
test, the observation test, and the judgment test. 
Describing the attention test, Mr. Gerhardt shows 
that by means of questions on a printed blank, 
the applicant is tested as to his powers of atten- 
tion. A stop watch is used to determine how 
long the applicant takes to answer some of the 
questions, and the number of omissions and er- 
rors are counted. In this way the applicant’s 
initial ability to receive instructions and to do 
what he is told to do can be judged. 
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THE PACE ACCOUNTING STU- 
DENTS’ ASSOCIATION of Balti- 
more was organized on May 4th by 
the students of the Pace Institute of 
Accountancy. The purpose of the 
Association is to foster social inter- 
course among its members, and to 
bring together the students of the 
school for the purpose of discussing 
Accountancy topics. Its officers are: 
Honorary President, C. H. Schnep- 
fe, Jr.; President, T. Kettlewell; 
Vice President, J. E. Mears; Treas- 
urer, John R. Tenny; Secretary, 
Nettie E. Lenhard; Assistant Sec- 
retary, J. S. Marshall; Librarian, 
M. H. McCord. The Association 
expects to give a banquet at the 
close of the present Semester. 


R. E. BLEWETT, Accountancy 
Institute of Los Angeles, was re- 
cently appointed Assistant Auditor 
and Cashier of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Company, a $10,000,000 cor- 
poration of Los Angeles. When he 
entered the Institute, Mr. Blewett 
was employed as a typist and sten- 
ographer. 


WILLIAM E. BUSSEY, New 
York Institute of Accountancy, 
who was formerly Auditor for the 
Inter-State Co., has been engaged 
as Accountant by the Texas Com- 


pany. 


ALFRED SODERBERG, Account- 
ancy Institute of Brooklyn, formerly 
with A. Zerega’s sons, is now em- 
ployed in the Cost Accounting De- 
partment of the Powers Accounting 
Machine Company. 


J. N. LIPPITT, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, Extension Division, 
has been appointed Cost Accountant 
for the E. H. Piersen Telegraph 
Transmitter Company, Topeka, Kan. 


EDWARD R. KRESBY, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
with the Laco Philips Company, is 
now employed in the Accounting 
Department of the Nathan Manu- 
facturing Company. 


C. L. E. EDWARDS, Kansas City 
School of Accountancy, Law, and 
Finance, has been appointed Office 
Manager for The Crosby Brothers 
Mercantile Company, Topeka, Kan. 


THE BUFFALO SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY held its Annual 
Banquet on May 25th. The menu 
was an excellent one, and the 
speeches were of exceptional inter- 
est to those present. 
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O. W. DEGRUCHY, Accountancy 
Institute of Brooklyn, employed by 
the firm of Deloitte, Plender, Grif- 
fiths & Company, sailed from New 
York on May 6th on the S. S. Ryn- 
dam, bound for Rotterdam, Holland, 
en route to Bruxelles, Belgium. He 
will be engaged in accounting work 
in connection with the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium until the end 
of the European War. 

JOHN HALL, Accountancy Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, formerly employ- 
ed in the Plant Department of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
is now engaged as bookkeeper for 
Stumpp & Walter. 

HERBERT G. MANUEL, Pace In- 
stitute of Accountancy, Boston, died 
at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital on Wednesday, May 10th. He 
was held in high esteem by his 
friends in the Boston school, and 
his sudden demise was a distinct 
shock to them. 


GUISTO E. SAIZ, who was for- 
merly on the staff of Arthur Wolff 
& Company, has accepted a position 
on the staff of the Willison Audit 
Company of Pittsburgh. 


E. VANNAIS, New York Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, is repre- 
senting in London the firm with 
whom he is associated. In a recent 
letter, Mr. Vannais includes com- 
ments that are sure to be of inter- 
est to our readers. We quote as fol- 
lows: 

“I am having a wonderful experi- 
ence here, scarcity of men making it 
necessary for the firm to give me 
work of a calibre that I would wait 
years for in New York; and, aside 
from that phase of it, the mere con- 
tact with business customs so differ- 
ent from ours, and with men of a 
different temperament from Ameri- 
can business men, is extremely in- 
teresting, and cannot but prove very 
beneficial. The most remarkable dif- 
ference is in the basis of business, 
or, rather, professional opportunity. 
Under their system of articles it is 
practically impossible for a lad of 
ability, who has no means, even to 
try for the chartered accountant’s 
degree. With us, as you know, a 
fellow with determination can, with 
some sacrifices, obtain the certified 
public accountant’s certificate.” 


June, July and August include 92 
days—make them count. 


See yourself doing it.—Elmer E. 
Ferris. 


A Great Help to Students 


HE time for the student of accountancy to famil- 

iarize himself with the standard works of his 
profession is while he is studying. They help him 
greatly in his work and when his course is finished 
he has unconsciously learned them thoroughly. 


ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY’S FAMOUS WORK ON 


cAUDITING 


is a book of this kind. You should get it now and use it constantly. 
Not only is it the standard authority on the analytical side of account- 
ing but it probably contains more points of general accounting informa- 


tion than any other one volume. 


It gives you the atmosphere and the 


viewpoint of practical work as few books can. 


SEND NO MONEY—BOOK WILL BE SENT ON APPROVAL 


HE 1916 edition of “Auditing” contains 900 pages and is bound in 


limp leather. 


The price is $5.00 postpaid. But you need send 


no money in order to see acopy. Simply give us a reference and say 


you read this advertisement in The Pace Student. 
sent to you for five days’ examination. 


to us or remit the price of $5.00. 


The book will be 
You can then either return it 


22 Vesey Street The Ronald Press Company New York 
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English 
Condi- 
tions 


Horatio 
N. Drury, 
B.A. 


Vocabu- 
lary 
Enlarge- 
ment 


OCABULARY 
enlargement is 
an aspect of the 
study of English 
that interests all 
thinking persons. 
It is not neces- 
sary to advance 
a brief in support 
of the proposi- 
tion that we should ail add to our 
stock of usable words and phrases 
as persistently and faithfully as pos- 
sible. We admit this to be true; we 
also admit—often shamefacedly— 
that, considering the number of ex- 
pressive words and turns of phrase 
right at hand for appropriation, our 
supply is wofully meager. The only 
thing that bothers us is the best way 
of making such words and phrases 
our own. 

One exceptionally productive 
method of vocabulary enlargement 
consists in reading the works of 
the best authors—authors like Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Ruskin, Scott, New- 
man, Lowell, Emerson, Poe, and 
Stevenson. Read first to catch the 
spirit and the atmosphere of the 
author. This suggestion means 
reading somewhat rapidly and in 
straightaway fashion, without paying 
much attention to niceties of style 
and precision in the use of words. 
As a result of this kind of reading, 
you will unconsciously attach a 
good many idioms and words to 
your vocabulary. 

Then read in a quite different 
way. Pick out a few paragraphs 
that seem to you very happily ex- 
pressed, and note three things— 
vivid combinations of words that 
strike you as being a little out of 
the ordinary, tersely expressed idi- 
oms, and well-constructed senten- 
ces. Jot these words, phrases, and 
sentences down in a little note- 
book, and put the note-book into 
your pocket, to be pulled out and 
used on your way to and from 
work, 

Use the words and phrases in 
sentences of your own, which ex- 
press your personal, professional, 
or business interests; and imitate 
the sentence types with sentences 
of your own. It is not necessary 
for you to write out the sentences 
you construct; it is necessary, how- 
ever, for you to think them out as 
sentences. The proper method of 
sentence imitation has been fully 
explained in a preceding issue of The 
Pace Student 

Observe how the foregoing meth- 
od of vocabulary enlargement is 
carried out in the case of the fol- 
lowing paragraph from Stevenson: 

“At last black trees began to 
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show upon my left, and, suddenly 
crossing the road, made a cave of 
unmitigated blackness right in front. 
I call it a cave exaggeration; to 
pass below that arch of leaves was 
like entering a dungeon. I felt 
about until my hand encountered a 
stout branch, and to this I tied Mo- 
destine, a haggard, drenched, des- 
ponding donkey. Then I lowered 
my pack, laid it along the wall on 
the margin of the road, and unbuck- 
led the straps. I knew well enough 
where the lantern was; but where 
were the candles? I groped and 
groped among the tumbled articles 
and, while I was thus groping, sud- 
denly I touched the _ spirit-lamp. 
Salvation! This would serve my 
turn as well. The wind roared un- 
wearyingly among the trees; I could 
hear the boughs tossing and the 
leaves churning through half a mile 
of forest; yet the scene of my en- 
campment was not only as black as 
the pit, but admirably sheltered. At 
the second match the wick caught 
flame. The light was both livid and 
shifting; but it cut me off from the 
universe, and doubled the darkness 
of the surrounding night.” 

Let us first consider vivid groups 


of words. Some of them are “un- 
mitigated blackness”; “haggard, 
drenched, desponding”; “groped 


and groped”; “roared unwearying- 
ly”; “boughs tossing”; “leaves 
churning”; “as black as the pit”; 
“livid and shifting”; and “doubled 
the darkness.” Suppose we use 
these word-groups in_ sentences. 
They might run on as follows: 

I can vividly remember an Au- 
gust night I spent outdoors in a 
forest in Northern Maine; it was 
as black as the pit and the wind 
roared unwearyingly, tossing the 
boughs, and churning the leaves. 

When I finally reached the shore 
after swimming over half a mile 
from the spot where my canoe had 
overturned, I must have looked 
fully as haggard, drenched, and des- 
ponding as I felt. 

Can’t you see that livid, shifting 
beam which the passing schooner 
has cast athwart our bow? 

The sudden coming of night re- 
doubled the unmitigated darkness 
within the tent and made it neces- 
sary for us to grope and grope in 
order to find the matches. 

Let us next consider a few of the 
somewhat unusual idioms and turns 
of phrase. Some of them are “be- 
gan to show,” “upon my left,” 
“cight in front,” “felt about,” 
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“margin of the road,” “knew well — 
enough,” “would serve my turn,” — 
cut me off.” Sup- 


99 66 


“caught flame, 
pose we use these expressions in 
sentences like the following: 

At last the first faint flickers of 


dawn began to show through the ~ 


trees which stood upon my left, and 
right in front as well. 

The margin of the highway was 
covered with thick dust that had 
been scattered by passing automo- 
biles. 

We felt about in the darkness, 
trying to find a stick that would 
serve our turn in regaining the path 
from which we had cut ourselves 
off by our carelessness. 

I knew well enough that if you 
dropped a match, the gasolene 
would catch flame. — 

Let us consider, last of all, a sen- 
tence or two that are simply yet 
vigorously constructed. Suppose we 
take the sentences beginning re- 
spectively, “Then I lowered,” and 
“TI groped and groped.” Our sen- 
tence imitations might be as fol- 
lows: 

The lawyer hung up his overcoat 
on the hat rack, seated himself at 
his desk littered with papers and re- 
ports, and made ready for a hard 
day’s work. 

The dray horse stumbled and 
stumbled over the cobbled street, 
and, while it was thus stumbling, 
suddenly it balked. 

This intensive method of reading, 
with the pocket note-book as a ne- 
cessary adjunct, will increase your 
vocabulary to an extraordinary de- 
gree. It is not, of course, funda- 
mentally a question of how much 
you read, but a question of how ab- 
sorptively you read. Reading one 
page a day in accordance with the 
above method will, unconsciously 
to you, transfer a great many words 
and phrases from your passive vo- 
cabulary—the stock of words and 
phrases that you understand but do 
not use, to your active vocabulary 
—the stock of words and phrases 
that you use unthinkingly when- 
ever you have anything to express. 
For this reason, you are urged to 
give this method of enlarging your 
vocabulary a fair trial. You will 
be surprised at the results. 


WILLIAM H. BRISTER, Pace Ex- 
tension Institute, has removed from 
Niagara Falls to New York, for the 
purpose of securing experience in 
the practice of Accountancy. 


Prosperous cities now stand on 
soil once staked out by the land 
pioneer. Profitable enterprises have 
followed and will follow in the wake 
"of the mind pioneer. 


‘eel 


” 


E following letter, written by 
Mr. Horatio N. Drury, to the 


not Editor of the New York Evening 


\ 


Journal, will be of interest to our 


] I” readers: 


“To the Editor: 


“Will you permit me courteously 
to differ with you in reference to the 
proper use of ‘feel bad’ and ‘feel 
badly,’ as explained in the Evening 
Journal of May 25th? In my opin- 
ion, the point at issue should be dis- 
cussed as follows: 


“‘Bad’ is an adjective, and there- 
fore modifies a noun or a pronoun. 
‘Badly’ is an adverb and therefore 
modifies a verb, an adjective, or an- 
other adverb; it means ‘in a bad 
manner,’ or, in colloquial usage, ‘in 
an imperfect manner.’ 


“In our language we have a few 
verbs of sensation and experience— 
such verbs as ‘look,’ ‘taste,’ ‘seem,’ 
‘sound,’ and ‘feel’—which should be 
followed by an adjective when the 
subject is modified, but by an ad- 
verb when the verb is modified. 
This, it seems to me, is the gram- 
matical point involved in the dis- 
tinction between ‘feel bad’ and ‘feel 
badly’—use ‘bad’ to modify the sub- 
ject and ‘badly’ to modify the verb. 


“There is, however, a rhetorical, 
as well as a grammatical matter to 
take into account in discussing ‘feel 
bad’ and ‘feel badly’—a matter that 


‘The 


is the only publication in the field devoted to the interests of industrial buyers. It 
covers all ranks of industry; its subscribers range from corporations of interna- 
tional character to small manufacturers who desire to follow the lines of efficiency 
in buying. In an unsolicited letter, the purchasing agent of one of the largest con- 
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you did not touch upon in your edi- 
torial. It is a matter involving the 
meaning of the words ‘feel’ and ‘bad- 
ly.’ It is, of course, possible to say, 
‘I felt gropingly in the dark for a 
match,’ because the meaning is that 
I performed the act of feeling with 
my fingers in a groping manner. 


“I fail to see how it is possible 
to ‘feel badly’ unless the meaning of 
‘badly’ be ‘in an imperfect fashion.’ 
When we use both ‘feel bad’ and 
‘feel badly,’ we usually refer to a 
state of physical health or to an 
emotional condition. It is the sub- 
ject, not the verb, that is modified, 
is it not? The verb ‘feel’ when used 
in conjunction with ‘bad’ or ‘badly’ 
is merely copulative—it is substan- 
tially equivalent to some form of the 
verb ‘be.’ 


“My contention is that, from the 
logical and the rhetorical point of 
view, we must use an adjective— 
‘bad,’ therefore, not ‘badly’—with 
‘feel’? to denote a state of health. I 
grant, of course, that ‘feel ill’ or 
‘feel indisposed’ is preferable to ‘feel 
bad’ in the above sense, but because 
of wide currency the expression ‘feel 
bad’ is almost an idiom; it is at least 
permissible in colloquial conversa- 
tion and writing, but ‘feel badly,’ 
never! If I am in error, I shall 


greatly appreciate being set right.” 


‘2USINESS men are learning that 
they do not, they cannot, by a 
system of bookkeeping, keep track 
of the changing physical values of 
their properties, and even though 
they may feel that they can do so, 
that they must have an appraisal 
made for any one of many reasons.” 
This assertion was made recently in 
an address delivered by Mr. William 
S. Rankin, Manager of The Appraisal 
Company of the South. 

Mr. Rankin stated that just as at 
regular intervals, inventories are 
taken of stock on hand, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and adjusting 
values, so the appraiser takes a de- 
tailed inventory of plant and equip- 
ment, and prepares figures showing 
what it would cost to reproduce the 
property new, and also the present 
value of the property after depre- 
ciating each item. The knowledge 
obtained through these expert valua- 
tions is, Mr. Rankin claims, of bene- 
fit to the business man in many 
ways. One of the chief advantages 
lies in knowing the correct amount 
of insurance to place on property 
to cover it properly, avoiding over- 
insurance as well as under-insurance 
of the property. 


THE PACE STUDENT is particu- 
larly anxious to establish intimate 
relations with its readers—relations 
that will be mutually helpful. To 
that end we hope to receive from 
YOU a personal letter making sug- 
gestions, voicing approval or making 
honest criticisms. May we receive 
your letter? 
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Wilson 
Writes 
on 
Account- 


ing 


USINESS men everywhere are 

taking a keen interest in the 

campaign for better methods 
in accounting that is being waged 
by Edward N. Hurley, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Mr. Hurley, by lectures, by 
newspaper and magazine articles, 
and by direct appeal to leading bus- 
iness men, is creating an interest in 
effective production that promises 
even greater results than the orig- 
inal efficiency movement. The cam- 
paign is particularly valuable in 
view of the responsibilities that are 
destined to rest upon American busi- 
ness men at the conclusion of the 
present war. 

President Wilson has written a 
long and detailed letter congratu- 
lating Mr. Hurley upon the results 
of his work. The letter evidences a 
technical understanding of business 
procedures and accounting on the 
part of the President that is pleas- 
ing to the accountant and to others 
who are familiar with the technical 
processes of business. The letter, 
which contains food for thought for 
the business man as well as for the 
student of Accountancy and Busi- 
ness Administration, is as follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Hurley—Your 
Boston speech is before me, in 
which you outline some of the work 
which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is doing for the business men 
of the country. I wish to commend 
your efforts generally, and in partic- 
ular your endeavor to assist the 
small manufacturer and merchant 
to better his condition by helping 
him to improve his cost accounting 
and bookkeeping methods. 

“This is a step in the right direc- 
tion and one of the main fundamen- 
tals of any successful business. It is 
most important to the future success 
of a business man that he should 
know what his goods actually cost 
to manufacture and sell. 

“Tf he has these facts, they will 
enable him to present a modern bal- 
ance sheet to his bank, and as a re- 
sult he will be better able to obtain 
credit with which to expand and de- 
velop his business. 


“Your suggestion that trade asso- 
ciations of retail and wholesale mer- 
chants, commercial clubs, boards of 
trade, manufacturers’ associations, 
credit associations and other similar 
organizations should be encouraged 
in every feasible way by the Govern- 
ment, seems to me a very wise one. 

“To furnish them with data and 
comprehensive information in order 
that they may more easily accom- 
plish the result that they are organ- 
ized for is a proper and useful Gov- 
ernment function. 
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“The associations, when organized 
for the purpose of improving condi- 
tions in their particular industry, 
such as unifying cost accounting and 
bookkeeping methods, standardizing 
products and processes of manufac- 
ture, should meet with the approval 
of every man interested in the busi- 
ness progress of the country. 

“Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on your suggestion that ma- 
terials, methods, and products in in- 
dustry should be standardized upon 
the basis of specifications drawn up 
in friendly cooperation with engi- 
neering societies, industrial experts, 
and trade associations. 


“Further standardization in our in- 
dustries will not only reduce the cost 
of production, but assure the pro- 
ducer better materials and more effi- 
cient workmanship, and to the con- 
suming public the manifest benefit 
resulting in not having to pay for a 
wide increasing variety of products 
and materials. 

“Judicious standardization also 
means a greater return on a given 
investment. 

“Capital now tied up because of in- 
efficient methods will be released 


and can be used effectively else- 
where. 

“If we are to be an important fac- 
tor in the world’s markets, we must 
be more thorough and efficient in 
production. The encouragement of 
trade associations and standardiza- 
tion and the installing of better cost 
accounting methods in our business 
concerns will go a long way toward 
accomplishing this end. 

“It is my hope that, in addition 
to the other work which the Federal 
Trade Commission is doing, it will 
ascertain the facts regarding condi- 
tions in our various industries. If it 
finds that an industry is not healthy, 
it should, after carefully considering 
the facts in cooperation with the 
parties interested, suggest a practical 
and helpful remedy. In this way 
many of our difficult business prob- 
lems might be solved. 

“T am very anxious to see you con- 
tinue to cooperate with the business 
men of the country along the lines 
upon which you are working. 


“Cordially and sincerely yours, 
“WOODROW WILSON.” 


Laws, principles, and procedures 
are based on orderly thinking. 
Baseless opinions, false impressions, 
and incorrect methods result from 
confused thinking. Think straight. 
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CHARLES HUELSER, Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, who was for 
some time connected with the New 
York Improved Meter Company, has 
accepted a position as Accountant 
with the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company. 


MISS CHARLOTTE OSANN, Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, New 
York, 1913, of 245 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, is busily engaged 
in the public practice of Account- 
ancy. Miss Osann is one of the few 
woman practitioners in the country. 


FRANK B. GRIMSHAW, who for 
several years held the posts of Au- 
ditor and Cashier of the Charles Wil- 
‘liam Stores, has accepted, through 
the Pace Agency for Placements, 
Inc., the position of Accountant and 
Cashier for the American Dye Wood 
Company. 


WALTER H. DUPKA, Buffalo 
School of Accountancy, 1913, was 
successful in passing the New York 
State C. P. A. Examinations, held 
in January, 1916. Mr. Dupka is now 
Chief Accountant for the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, in Buffalo, 
mM, XY. 


CHARLES B. POPE, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
with the C. A. Woolsey Paint & 
Color Company, has accepted a po- 
sition in the Accounting Depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 


RICHARD A. RHODES, C.P.A., 
Pace Institute of Accountancy, is 
now connected with the firm of 
Burnham & Morrill, Portland, Me., 
as Cost Accountant. 


HOMER V. BROWNE, Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, Extension Di- 
vision, 1915, formerly with the East- 
man Kodak Company, is now con- 
nected with the Reed Manufactur- 
ing Company, Newark, N. Y., in an 
accountancy capacity. 


HAROLD L. DOBBIN, who has 
been engaged as Auditor by the 
Nonotuck Silk Company, secured 
through the Pace Agency for Place- 
ments, Inc., a responsible post in 
the Accounting Department of the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company. 


J. D. POWELL, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, Extension Division, 
1914, is now employed by the Public 
Service Commission, First District, 
New York City. 
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E. L. WHYTE, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, Extension Division, 
1916, residing in Jefferson City, Mo., 
is associated with the Public Service 
Commission, State of Missouri. 


F. H. MARDEN, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, Extension Division, 
1916, is employed by the Portsmouth 
Brewing Company, Portsmouth, N. 
H., in the capacity of Head Book- 
keeper and Cashier. 


Cc. B. COUCHMAN, C.P.A., Crock- 
ett, Couchman & Company, Kansas 
City and St. Louis, was a visitor at 
the Pace Headquarters in May. Mr. 
Couchman was especially interested 
in the Vocational Counseling Class 
and the work of the Pace Agency 
for Placements, Inc. 


U. S. HARRIS, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, Boston, has been pro- 
moted to the position of Service 
Manager of the Garford Company 
in Boston. 


W. DEFOREST KNAP, Pace In- 
stitute of Accountancy, Boston, has 
left his position with T. J. Edwards, 
and is now employed as Office Man- 
ager by Waitt and Bond, Inc. 


EDWIN J. BANKS, Providence In- 
stitute of Accountancy and Business 
Administration, has accepted a posi- 
tion with Horace E. Hartshorn, 
C.P.A. (Mass.), of Boston. 


HERBERT W. WATERSON, Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, Boston, 
has accepted a position with the 
National Cash Register Company. 
He was formerly employed by the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company. 


HERBERT L. ANGELL, Pace In- 
stitute of Accountancy, Extension 
Division, is now employed as Chief 
Accountant by The Vogue Company, 
of New York. Mr. Angell was for- 
merly employed by Marwick, Mit- 
chell, Peat & Company, Account- 
ants. 


H. J. BORNHOFFT, Pace Insti- 
tute, has recently taken a position 
on the Accountancy lecture staff of 
Pace & Pace. 
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Per- 
sonal 
Notes 


Tom 
Objects 
to Over- 
time 


“y WILL not. Do it yourself. It’s 

your work anyway. Whatcha 
think I am—Mr. Easy Mark?” Tom 
didn’t take any pains to talk in a 
whisper—everybody in the book- 
keeping room heard him. 

“What’s the trouble between you 
and Fred Allen?” queried Walter a 
few minutes later when the effect of 
Tom’s outburst had subsided. 

“Oh, nothing much except that 
he was trying to put one over on 
me, and he didn’t get very far with 
his little game. I gave him a call, 
all right. He’s a hot sketch, that 
boob!” replied Tom contemptuously. 

“What did he want you to do? 
You haven’t told me yet,” persisted 
Walter. , 


“He wanted me to stay here to- 


night and help him with the annual 
report,” explained Tom. “Nix on 
that overtime stuff for mine, even if 
I do get supper money. Besides, 
I’ve got a date that won’t keep.” 

“Well, I won’t tell you what I 
think you are,” commented Walter 
rather grimly. ‘The word has four 
letters, though, and two of them 
make a double o.” 


“Why am I a fool?” demanded 
Tom, anger mantling his face. “I 
ain’t paid to do Allen’s work. He 
gets a lot more than I do anyway. 
If he can’t hold down the job, Par- 
sons oughta get somebody that can. 
IT don’t getcha at all.” 
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“No, I know you don’t,” respond- 
ed Walter dryly. “All I can say is 
I wish he’d asked me to stay.” 


“You do? Why?” asked Tom, 
plainly showing his astonishment. 


“Because I’d like to find out how 
the annual statement is made up,” 
replied Walter. ‘“I’d like to see 
what the other departments are do- 
ing and how they are run, and where 
we're strong and where we’re weak. 
I’d like to get a first-hand look-in 
at our receipts and disbursements. 
Besides, working on the report 


‘would be a good training in Ac- 


counting. I don’t expect to be a 
bookkeeper all my life—not if I 
can help it.” 

“Anybody’d think you thought 
staying here at night and sweating 
over a lot of figures a golden oppor- 
tunity, as the wise guys say,” gibed 
Tom. 

“That’s just what I do think,” 
replied Walter, seriously. “If a 
young fellow is ever going to climb 
up in a business organization, he’s 
got to know something about the 
whole business; and one of the best 
ways I know of to get that informa- 
tion is to be put on different work 
during his off hours. The money 
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you get doesn’t cut any figure; it’s 
the chance to find out the things 
and profit by them that counts.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” 
Tom, somewhat impressed by Wal- 
ter’s earnestness. “It strikes me, 
though, that you stand just as good 
a show of winning out if you don’t 
go around hunting trouble. .I can’t 
stay tonight anyway—that goes.” 

Tom’s attitude toward overtime 
work does go with the majority of 
routine employees of a business or- 
ganization—that’s the pity of it. 
They see in overtime work, even of 
a different kind from their own, only 
extra hours and small pay. It never 
occurs to them that the door of op- 
portunity may be just ajar, waiting 
for somebody with Walter’s business 
sagacity to push it open. The years 
pass and the nine-out-of-ten men— 
the Toms—stay down and keep on 
doing the same routine work with 
the same organization or a different 
one. As for the Walters, sooner or 
later they are bossing whole hordes 
of Toms. 


O. M. MILLER, of the Pace Staff, 
attended the Triennial Y.M.C.A. 
convention recently held in Cleve- 


land, and the Annual Convention of © 


the Corporation Schools held in 


Pittsburgh early in June. 
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T’S queer,” mused the General 
Manager, as he slowly pulled 
down his roll-top at the close 
of a hard day’s work, “that 
many a fellow can’t stand ad- 
vancement. Now, there’s the 
case of Jones.” 

The G.M.’s secretary stood at 
respectiul attention. He recognized the pensive 
lull that often comes after the hard drive of the 
executive’s day. The big chief relaxed and be- 
came sociable as he gathered energy for the 
trip home. 

“Now, Jones,” continued 
the G.M., as he settled back 
in his chair and clasped his 
hands around the back of his 
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however, became chronic. He couldn’t get the 
proper support of his men, and lost a few of the 
best ones on his staff. Then he took offense when 
I tried to advise him a bit. 

“After a year I moved him up a couple of hun- 
dred in salary—thought that might smooth mat- 
ters out. Things got worse; Jones’s creditors 
showed up during office hours, and he began to 
take Monday sick-leaves. : 

“Well,” sighed the G.M., from whom all the 
usual gruffness had faded, “I had to let him go; 
I am genuinely sorry, nevertheless, for his wife 
and growing youngsters.” 

“Surely, though,” broke in 
the Secretary, “‘Jones’s case 
is an unusual one. Advance- 
ment usually inspires a man 


head, “was a mighty good M.A. D.C.S. to better effort, doesn’t it?” 
man as Chief Clerk to the Biographical Sketch “Advancement,” replied 
Assistant Passenger Agent. Gol Sal the G.M., “tests a man out 


He and his wife and kiddies 
lived comfortably on his 
$1,800 salary. Everybody 
liked him, and it was natural 
enough to move him up 
when his chief got some- 
thing better with the Bur- 
lington. Of course, we 
moved him up to only §2,- 
500, instead of to the $3,600 
that his chief had received 
after five years in the job, be- 
cause we have to keep the 
wage scale down on the 
youngsters who are proving themselves out. 

“The first thing that went wrong with Jones 
was a little soreness because he didn’t get the 
$3,600—said he did the work and ought to have 
the money we paid his predecessor—in fact, he 
got a nasty little grouch under way. 

“The next thing, Jones’s head began to ex- 
pand—Jones, the modest, the courteous, the 
jovial, became swell headed. He didn’t know his 
old friends, and he insulted his new ones— 
thought people were encroaching on his preroga- 
tives, and all that sort of thing. Of course, we 
expect a little acute attack-of this kind when a 
man first sees his name on a departmental letter- 
head—I had some of it myself. Jones’s case, 
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in many things besides tech- 
nical capacity. Authority to 
direct others is a dangerous 
thing for the undisciplined 
mind; many a man can’t ex- 
ercise it successfully. A dol- 
lar of increased income often 
causes two dollars of in- 
creased expenses. A man 
can often work steadily un- 
der supervision who loafs 
when he is not supervised. 
Every step upward widens 
the field of temptation and 
lessens the rigor of supervision. So Jones is 
merely one of the many who are weighed in the 
balance of Modern Business and are found want- 
ing. 

“Ever hear the story of Brownson?” asked the 
G.M., as he reached for his hat. “He was a bright 
young telegrapher, getting $60 a month at a flag 
station in Iowa. The Old Man picked him up 
and brought him to the general offices, and pro- 
moted him all the way up to $3,500. Brownson 
on the ascending scale developed every mean 
thing from playing the races to beating his wife; 
troubles and creditors got so thick that the Old 
Man had to move him down and out. 

“Years afterward, as the Old Man tells the 
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story, he stepped out on the plat- 
form of a small station on the 
C.R.P.—up around Kootenai — 
while the engines were _ being 
changed. A gray haired station agent ran up to 
him, shook his hand warmly, and said, ‘Don’t you 
remember me—I’m Brownson.’ The Old Man, 
after a cordial greeting inquired as to his pros- 
perity. ‘Getting along fine,’ said Brownson, ‘get- 
ting $60 a month, don’t owe a cent in the world, 
family well and happy—so long!’ 

“Yes,” continued the G.M., “Jones and Brown- 
son are types you will often meet in your busi- 
ness experience. I don’t mean that the man will 
always lose out in exactly the same way, but you 
can nearly always diagnose his standing among 
his associates, and even his social life must. un- 
dergo adjustment with each upward step in com- 
mercial success. It is little wonder, then, that 
many a fellow loses out by reason of the lack of 
some supporting mental ability—a sense of hu- 
mor, an appreciation of his own shortcomings, or 
a realization of his continued dependence upon 
others despite the improvement that has come in 
his general situation. More than that, this dan- 
ger besets a man no matter how far up the line 
he goes. There is no need for me to recount the 
cases in which successful business men well along 
in years have lost standing in the estimation of 
their associates by reason of moral lapses.” 

“What should a young man do,” interjected 
the secretary at this point, “to guard himself 
against these dangers?” 

“Well,” said the G.M., “you have put a hard 
question. There is no course in common sense, 
even in the most aggressive correspondence 
school, but common sense is a thing that you 
must have to support you in the upward climb. 
More specifically, you must live within your 
means and not allow the temptations that come 
from financial shortage to hold you back on the 
road to success. You must be sound to the core 
on matters of honesty and principle, but at the 
same time you must be broad enough to give the 
other fellow some latitude in his thinking and 
some credit for his ability. You must be ener- 
getic and aggressive in the performance of your 
duties, but as a member of an organization you 
must be willing to submit to the control that is 
necessary for the good of the whole group. 


“I am not sure,” continued the G.M., thought- 
fully, “that I have made myself clear. Perhaps 
we had better leave this intangible but potent 
quality that equalizes and stabilizes the individual, 
as an undefined something—a quality, a saneness, 
a Saving sense of the relation of things and of 
one’s part in the general scheme of affairs. 
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“My boy,” remarked the G.M., as 
he passed out, “it is all right for 


ler, but you know his dad has mil- 
lions. Don’t try to travel with his crowd. Good 
night.” 


HEREVER, cutrunning the desire for per- 

sonal profit, we find joy in work, eager- 
ness for service, and a readiness for co-operative 
progress, there trade has been left behind and a 
profession entered.” This is the message of Doc- 
tor John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education 
of the State of New York, to each recipient of 
the C.P.A. certificate, upon his entrance to the 
profession of Accountancy. The quotation is 


you to be sociable with young But- 


taken from an address on Trades and Profes-. 


sions, delivered by Professor George Herbert 
Palmer, of Harvard University, a copy of which 
address is sent with each diploma, through the 
kindness of Doctor Finley. 

Professor Palmer declares that the distinction 
between the professional man and the non-pro- 
fessional man does not consist in the kinds of 
work performed, mental or manual, although the 
intellectual factor is usually larger in the profes- 
sions. He says that the difference is in the atti- 
tude of mind regarding compensation for service. 
There are three essential conditions in the work 
of the professional man—freedom, efficiency, and 
dignity. ‘“‘These elements, and not money,” says 
Professor Palmer, “are what he and his public 
regard. In comparison with them money is only 
incidental and auxiliary. So long as he has a due 
degree of freedom, is able to work with full effi- 
ciency, and can maintain the dignity which his 
calling demands, his mind is discharged from 
monetary considerations The kind 
of work we do does not make us professionals, 
but the spirit in which we do it. There is no fixed 
number of professions. One may be found any- 
where, for professionalism is an attitude of 
mind.” 

Many a business man-—the Wanamakers, 
Filenes,. Felses, Fords, and thousands of lesser 
fame—are professional men under the above defi- 
nition. For them, the “joy in work, eagerness 
for service, and readiness for co-operative prog- 
ress,” outrun the desire for personal profit. 


N. W. AYER, the well-known advertising man 
of Pittsburgh, who has been for many years an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, was recently elected President 
of the International Committee, which is the su- 
pervisory organization of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 
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ASKINS & SELLS—“H & S” 
in widely familiar phrase—is 
one of the best known firm 

names in the professional practice of 
Accountancy in the country. It is a 


- name that stands for proved ability 


and unimpeachable integrity in the 
estimation of accountants, business 
executives, educators, and those 
charged with administrative respon- 
sibility in the afiairs of state gov- 
ernments and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is a firm of this broad, compre- 
hensive sort, thoroughly alive to the 
trend, spirit, and needs of modern 
business that you would expect 
Elijah W. Sells to guide and spon- 
sor. The story of Mr. Sells’s busi- 
ness career is full of significant facts 
which need no adornment to point 
a moral and furnish inspirational 
leaven of the most productive kind. 
Here are the facts. 

Born in Iowa, in 1858, and edu- 
cated at Baker University, Mr. Sells 
first entered the field of business as 
a telegraph operator. Soon he was 
appointed Agent of the Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence, and Galveston 
Railroad, now a part of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe System. 
For the next fifteen years he was 
identified with various Western rail- 
roads, holding such important posi- 
tions 2s General Bookkeeper, Trav- 
eling Auditor, Auditor, Secretary, 
and Comptroller. 

Mr. Sells displayed such unusual 
ability in handling the operating, ac- 
counting, and financial affairs of rail- 
roads and affiliated enterprises hav- 
ing large and diversified interests, 
that he was frequently engaged by 
other corporations to make special 
examinations of their accounts and 
to introduce new systems where 
deemed advisable. 

It was on account of his success 
that he, together with the late 
Charles W. Haskins, was selected by 
the Joint Commission of the Fifty- 
third Congress in 1893 to effect a 
revision of the accounting system of 
the United States Government, with 
a view to simplifying and expediting 
the public business. 

In many respects this is the most 
extensive and important undertaking 
of the kind in the history of the 
country. Up to the present time 
this is the only instance of the em- 
ployment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of professional accountants in 
so’ important a matter. The recom- 


mendations of Messrs. Haskins and 


Sells were adopted, and their system 
of departmental accounts was in- 
stalled. Their radical innovations in 
pre-existing methods have been offi- 
cially praised by the accounting offi- 
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cers of the governmental depart- 
ments. 

The outcome of this collaborate 
enterprise was the formation of the 
accounting firm of Haskins and 
Sells. In government accounting, 
state and municipal, as well as in 
corporate accounting, the fundamen- 
tal principle of the firm has been 
to place the public business upon a 


business basis and to modernize its 


accounting methods so as to secure 
efficiency and expedition in the con- 


Elijah W. Sells, C.P.A., 


Member of Accountancy Firm 
of Haskins & Sells 


duct of business matters. Among 
the firm’s many important engage- 
ments of this character have been 
the investigation of irregularities in 
various municipal departments of 
New York City, and the investiga- 
tion of the special assessment ac- 
counts of the city of Chicago for 
the entire period from the great fire 
of 1871 to March 1, 1901, and the in- 
stallation of a general system. At 
the close of the Spanish War the 
United States Government employed 
the firm to investigate the accounts 
of the City of Havana, and of the 
entire island of Cuba, and later to 
report upon the accounting system 
of the Philippines, where Mr. Sells 
went in person. Soon afterward he 
completed a trip around the world. 
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With so diversified a record of 
business activity, it is not strange 
that Mr. Sells should have been and 
still continues to be greatly in de- 
mand as a speaker and a writer upon 
the many aspects of Accountancy 
and the Science of Business. Mr. 
Sells is a strong believer in the 
future of Accountancy as a profes- 
sion, as is indicated by the following 
excerpt from an address on “The Ac- 
counting Profession—Its Demands 
and Its Future,” delivered before the 
College of Business Administration 
of Boston University last year: 


“The importance of the profession 
of Accountancy is recognized by 
governments, states, municipalities, 
corporations — including railroads, 
public utilities, banks and trust com- 
panies, manufactories—firms, indi- 
viduals, and undertakings of nearly 
every description, including educa- 
tional, charitable, and ecclesiastical, 
as is indicated by the increasing ex- 
tent to which the services of its 
members are requisitioned by all of 
these.” 

Mr. Sells holds the degree of Cer- 
tified Public Accountant under the 
laws of New York State, Iliinois, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Ohio, Mary- 
land, and Colorado, and is a member 
of the various State Societies of 
Certified Public Accountants, the 
American Society of Public Account- 
ants, of which he was twice presi- 
dent, and an honorary member of 
the Association of American Rail- 
way Accounting Officers. He is the 
only person who has ever been ac- 
corded official recognition through 
an Act of Congress as an expert ac- 
countant. This was done by the 
Fifty-third Congress at the conclu- 
sion of his labors on the depart- 
mental accounts. Mr. Sells also pos- 
sesses the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts from Baker University, 
and the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Commercial Science from New 
York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance—evi- 
dences of Mr. Sells’s constructive in- 
terest in the subject of education 
for Business. 

The wide range of Mr. Sells’s sym- 
pathies and interest is shown by his 
membership in the New York Yacht 
Club, the Bankers’ Club, the India 
House, the Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club, the New York Athletic Club, 
the Westchester Country Club, the 
Royal Ulster Club of Belfast, Ire- 
land, the Pilgrims’ Club of London, 
the American Geographical Society 
of New York, and the Empire State 
Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

The foregoing is but a bare out- 
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of 
digests, annota- 
_ tions, and texts on 
profits legally avail- July, 
able for distribution as dividends 

leads the casual investigator to con- 
clude that the law is hopelessly con- 
fused. Some conflict does exist, but 
by no means does this conflict reach the propor- 
tions which these writings would indicate. Basic 

accounting principles are sometimes ignored by 
the writers, too much emphasis being placed on 

the character of the gain as determining the de- 

cision. Peculiar circumstances, characteristic of 

individual cases, are also frequently disregarded, 

and remarks of the court not necessary to the de- 

cision are given full credence of actual adjudica- 

tion. There is need of a justification for a state- 

ment which will tend to clarify rather than con- 

fuse the situation. 


A typical instance of the confusion caused by 
ill-considered conclusions is that respecting for- 
feitures. One case is cited to show that forfei- 
tures may be distributed. Another case is cited 
to show that they may not be distributed. As 
a matter of fact both cases turned upon other 
questions than forfeitures. 


The case of Eyster vs. Centennial Board, 94 
U. S. 500, is frequently cited to illustrate that 
there is a conflict as to whether depreciation must 
be written off asset values. This case simply de- 
cided that the debts of an exposition and an ap- 
propriation by the Government must be paid be- 
fore any distribution of any character was made 
to stockholders. Obviously, a distribution made 
after liquidation of all liabilities, in closing the 
affairs of a corporation, may be made either out 
of capital or out of profits. Comment by the 
court as to depreciation under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances is not pertinent to the general ques- 
tion as to whether depreciation must be deducted 
in determining the profits of a going concern. 


Likewise, the case of Van Dyck vs. McQuade, 
86 N. Y. 38, is frequently cited to substantiate 
the position that expenses need not always be 
deducted in determining profits. Here the con- 
struction of a statute was the basis of the opinion. 
This statute concerned savings banks and related 
to the liability of trustees for declaring or credit- 
ing interest or dividends “in excess of the inter- 
est or profits earned.” In its decision, the court. 
expressly distinguishes this statute from the 
statute respecting dividend distribution of stock 
corporations, in the following language: 

“There can be no question but that every de- 
posit received by a savings bank creates a debt 
from and to be paid by it. * * * It is obvious 
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that the dividend referred to by the 
revised statute means something 
quite different from interest. 
terest accrues from the moment of 
deposit; a dividend is the appropriation of earn- 
ings of a corporation, from whatever sources de- 
rived, among its share or stockholders. A de- 
positor is not a stockholder, but the section cited 
speaks of ‘stockholders,’ ‘capital stock,’ ‘shares of 
its own stock’—characters not belonging to and 
terms not applicable to the corporation of which 
the defendant was trustee—and in terms, pro- 
vides for a dividend after payment of or provision 
for interest, which ALONE is the question here.” 


Eliminating these and similar cases, the de- 
cisions are practically unanimous in support of 
the following propositions: First, that a gain in 
asset value actually secured is a proper credit to 
the profit and loss account, no matter what its 
character may be or from what source it may be 
derived, and regardless of whether it is secured 
from operation or from other causes; second, 
that in determining available profit, depreciation 
and all items of expense or loss must be first de- 
ducted. 


The use of the words “actually secured” is in- 
tended to exclude gains from a reappraisement 
of an asset value, considered in the June issue, 
and also accruals. The few cases decided on the 
question of accruals hold that they are not proper 
credits for purposes of dividend distribution. 


These conclusions are borne out by the recent 
tendency of courts to adopt the following test as 
to the legality of a dividend: “Do the actual as- 
sets properly valued exceed the combined liabili- 
ties and capital stock?” If so, such excess may 
be distributed. As will be shown later, the ex- 
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cess so distributed is not in every instance a 


technical dividend, but in spite of comments 
seemingly to the contrary by text writers, the 
distribution is legal. 

This statement of the basic principles involved 
by no means covers every problem which may 
arise. In this and succeeding numbers of The 


Pace Student specific consideration will be given. 


to the following questions: 

1. Are premiums paid on bonds and stocks 
legal gains? 

2. May a surplus contributed by shareholders 
be distributed? 

3. May an excess in asset value incident to a 
reduction of capital stock be distributed? 

4. Does a loan to the corporation by stock- 
holders constitute an absolute obligation to pay, 
or is payment contingent upon the earning of net 
profits? 


5. Is interest upon a payment for stock sub- 
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scription in advance an absolute ob- 
ligation to be paid or subject to the 
contingency of profits? 

6. What is the status of guar- 
anteed dividends or interest on stock or income 
certificates? 

7. Must so-called “water” be written off as- 
set values preliminary to determining profits? 

8. Are dividends payable from net profits 
earned in the current accounting year without 
deducting losses of preceding years? 

9. May a surplus accumulated in previous 
years be distributed regardless of losses in the 
current year? 

Premiums on stock: sold i a corporation 
usually indicate that the price paid represents 
the book value of the stock. In other words, the 
fact that a corporation can successfully sell stock 
at a premium presupposes a surplus. In Eng- 


‘land, it has been decided that these premiums 


may be distributed (Hoare & Co., Ltd., 2 Chan., 
208), and in the United States the legality of 
such distribution has never been questioned. 
With respect to premiums on bonds, the court, 
in Mackintosh vs. Flint, 34 Fed. 582, 606, said: 


.. “This premium was received by reason of the 
rate of interest which the bonds bore and the 
ample security provided for their payment. 
Earnings were charged with the payment of that 
interest on account of which said premium was 
earned or received. * * *. If income is burdened 
with a rate of interest which secures a profit on 
the bonds, then income is entitled to the benefit 
of that profit, just as it would be entitled to the 
profits made on any contract by the company.” 

In conservative practice a gain of this kind 
would not be credited to the full amount upon the 
sale of the bonds, but a pro rata amount would 


' be credited as to each interest payment. 


rplus 


‘gains. 


Losses would be chargeable against these 
It follows that a stockholder in a double 
liability corporation can not mitigate his liability 
to the extent of a premium paid on his stock. 
For instance, suppose that A buys the stock of a 
double liability corporation, say a bank, at $150, 
par $100. By the provisions of the statute, he 
would risk the value of the stock, and would be 
liable for an additional sum equivalent to the par 
value. Under such circumstances, he can not off- 
set the $50 paid in as premium against the $100 
additional liability imposed. 

There are many points of analogy between 
premiums on stock and a contributed surplus; 
nevertheless the legal effects differ. For pur- 
poses of illustration, a contributed surplus may 
be regarded in the nature of an advance. Ad- 
vances are frequently made to a corporation by 
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the stockholders for the purpose of 
improving its financial standing. 
These may be contributed as a 
more or less permanent addition to 
capital (using the word in the accounting sense), 
or purely as a loan to the corporation. In the 
former instance the amount secured constitutes 
a contributed surplus which can be repaid only 
to the extent that capital is not impaired. When 
repaid under these circumstances, the repayment, 
though valid, is not legally a dividend. This dis- 
tinction is brought out in the case of People ex 
rel. No. Amer. Trust Co. vs. Knight, 96 N. Y. 
A. D. 120, wherein the court, in addition to con- 
struing the word “dividend” as used in a taxation 
statute, also commented on its use in the stock 
corporation law as follows: 

“Section 23 of the stock corporation law * * * 
provides that ‘the directors of a stock corporation 
shall not make dividends, except for the surplus 
profits arising from the business of such corpora- 
tion.’ It seems clear that the $200,000 so returned 
can not fairly be regarded as from the ‘surplus 
profits’ of the company, for it did not in any sense 
arise from its profits or earnings in the course of 
its business, but was contributed solely for the 
purpose of strengthening the company and add- 
ing to its working capital. That being so, it was 
not a dividend within the meaning of the law.” 


Dividends 


Similar decisions bearing out this distinction - 


have been rendered in Ohio and in the Federal 
courts. It is important, not only respecting 
statutes taxing dividends, but also in determin- 
ing the relative rights of preferred as against 
common stockholders. A like distinction is made 
in the event of a distribution of an excess secured 
from reducing the capital stock of a corporation, 
to be considered later. 

The mere statement in a text or digest that a 
contributed surplus repaid is not a dividend and 
does not constitute “surplus profits” must not be 
construed as affecting its validity. Such a repay- 
ment of a capital contribution is valid in accord- 
ance with the general principle heretofore stated 
—that any excess of assets over and above com- 
bined liabilities and capital stock is legally avail- 
able for distribution to stockholders. 


HE Annual Convention of the National Ed- 

ucational Association will be held in New 
York City during the month of July. The con- 
vention will bring together from 8,000 to 10,000 
teachers, recruited from practically every city 
and school district in the country. The work of 
this vast convention will be conducted as usual 
in sections, each section devoting its attention to 
some important phases of the problems of edu- 
cation. 
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CORPORATION with a 
capital stock of $20,000 and 


to reincorporate for $40,000, as its 
charter has expired. After depreciating its 
assets to quite an extent, it is found after ap- 
praisal that they still have a surplus of over 
twice the value of the stock (capital). The 
new company is composed of exactly the same 
stockholders as the old, their interests being in 
exact proportion as before. How shall this be 
handled? Do you consider this as a proper sur- 
plus from which dividends can be declared le- 


gitimately? Is this surplus subject to income 
tax? 
Legally, the new company must be considered 


as being entirely separate and distinct from the 


old company. Hence, the procedure is precise- 


ly the same as though a new corporation bought 
the assets of another concern. After incorpo- 
rating the new company in the customary man- 
ner, perhaps by the use of dummy incorpora- 
tors, the corporation would purchase the assets 
of the old corporation and would deliver to the 
old corporation capital stock of the new cor- 
poration in payment. There being no prohibi- 
tion against the sale of capital stock at a pre- 
mium, the stock turned over would be on a 
premium basis. Upon receipt by the old corpo- 
ration, proper entries would be made closing out 
the asset and liability accounts, the capital stock 
of the new corporation being debited to balance. 
Then the stockholders would receive from the 
old corporation the shares in the new corpora- 
tion corresponding to their respective stock hold- 
ings. Transfers would be made on the books of 
the new corporation in the stock records to show 
the actual ownership of each share. There are 
other ways in which this might be handled, but 
the above is illustrative of the principles in- 
volved, and answers all legal requirements. This 
surplus may be redistributed to the stockholders 
to the extent that it has not been impaired by 
losses. It is not, however, considered a legal 
dividend (see Law Department, this issue). The 
income tax is based on income earned during 
a given year, regardless of the amount of sur- 
plus. The above amount would not be taxable 
under the income tax. Since it is not regarded 
as being a technical legal dividend, the weight 
of American opinion is that it cannot be taxed, 
when distributed, under statutes taxing divi- 
dends. 


What is a junior accountant? 


The larger firms of accountants employ two 
classes of accountants—seniors and juniors. The 
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experience to take charge of audits, 
to install systems; etc. The juniors 
are assistants to the seniors, and 
largely perform the adding, the checking, and 
similar clerical work. 


Are all certified accountants senior account- 
ants? 

The certified public accountant, when he has 
had the experience required for the degree in 
New York and many other states, is presumably 
qualified to act as a senior accountant. 


Do accounting firms employ non-certified ac- 
countants? If so, is there a demand for such 
men, and at what salary? 

Many members of Accountancy staffs are not 
certified public accountants. There is a con- 
siderable demand for men who are graduates of 
professional accountancy schools, even though 
they have not passed the C.P.A. examinations. 
A student who has satisfactorily completed a 
thorough professional course. is competent to act 
as a junior, and will usually command a com- 
pensation from $1,000 to $1,800 a year. On 
being promoted to the senior class—the rapidity 
of promotion depending, of course, upon natural 
ability, industry, and opportunities of advance- 
ment—the accountant may expect to earn from 
$2,000 to $3,500 or more a year, exclusive of the 
compensation which is allowed for overtime 
work, 


When a partnership has leased a plant and 
finds it necessary to make at its expense certain 
alterations and additions to meet the needs of its 
plans and manufacturing facilities, how should 
this expense be considered, and under what title, 
especially in view of the fact the partnership is 
only a temporary expedient to ultimate incor- 
poration? 

In questions involving alterations and addi- 


tions to a plant, the terms and conditions of the 
lease should always be taken into consideration. 


As a general rule, when a change in the form 
of organization is not contemplated, expendi- 
tures of this character may be charged to a 
suitable property account, and a proportionate 
amount charged annually to Profit & Loss dur- 
ing the life of the lease, a corresponding credit 
being made to an appropriate reserve account. 
This method provides a record of the entire ex- 
penditure for such items during the life of the 
lease, and at the same time, shows the gradual 
extinction in value, due to lapse of time. In 
some cases (possibly in the one mentioned in 
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the question) where it is intended 
that the form of organization shall 
be changed from a partnership to a 
corporation, it would be legitimate 
to hold on the books of the firm all charges for 
alterations and additions to the plant, the items 
in question later forming part of the organiza- 
tion expenses of the new corporation. Of course, 
in conservative practice, these items would event- 
ually be charged to Profit & Loss, as the or- 
ganization expenses are written off. 


I should appreciate a little advice from you as 


to the best method of handling accounts of 
debtors who go through bankruptcy. In the 
usual course of procedure in the class of trans- 
actions that I have reference to, when the debtor 
is adjudicated a bankrupt, the creditor sends in 
his account duly proved, and in some cases when 
entitled to do so, files a mechanics’ lien. In the 
latter case when the lien, petition, etc., are 
handled by attorneys, they usually deduct the 
cost advanced, as well as their fee. Please ad- 
vise whether it is better practice to credit the 
debtor’s account with the net amount of the 
check remitted by the attorney, or to credit him 
with the full amount and charge the difference 
at the time to bad or doubtful accounts. My 
opinion is that the account should form a com- 
plete history of the transaction and should in- 
clude a credit for the total collected with the 
various expenses charged through journal entry. 
Kindly advise me whether I am correct. 


You are correct in your opinion that an ac- 
count should contain a complete history of the 
transactions connected with it. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that there are frequently 
two or more ways of handling a transaction, any 
one of which may be correct, although one of 
the ways may have an advantage over the 
others. In the question given, it would be cor- 
rect to pass a Journal entry, debiting Cash with 
the amount of the check received from the at- 
torney and debiting either Legal Expense or Re- 
serve for Bad Debts with the amount deducted 
for legal fees and costs. The corresponding 
credit would, of course, be to the debtor for the 
full amount collected by the attorney. This 
might be posted either in one amount, or divided 
as to cash and expenses. The charge to Cash in 
the Journal would be designated to show that 
the amount was to be posted from the Cash 
Book, and similarly, in the Cash Book, the credit 
to the debtor’s account for the cash received, 
would be marked to show that it was to be 
posted from the Journal. Another way of hand- 
ling the matter would be to charge the attorney 
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with the full amount collected by 
him, crediting the debtor’s account 
correspondingly. An entry or en- 
tries would then be made, debiting 
Cash with the cash received and Legal Expense 
or Reserve for Bad Debts with the costs and 
legal fee, the attorney’s account receiving credit 
for both items. This method might be advis- 
able if it were desired to keep an account with 
the attorney and to record the results of all mat- 
ters handled by him. 

It has been stated that the costs and legal 
fees should be charged to Legal Expense or Re- 
serve for Bad Debts. If there were many legal 
transactions, and it is desirable to ascertain 
readily all the legal expenses incurred during 
an accounting period, it might be well to pass 
all such expenses through a Legal Expense ac- 
count, even though items applying to the col- 
lection of accounts receivable were, immediately 
afterward, or at the end of the period, credited to 
Legal Expense and charged to Reserve for Bad 
Debts. Under other circumstances, such items 
could be charged to Reserve for Bad Debts in . 
the first instance. Of course, any loss sustained 
in connection with a debtor’s account, would 
also be charged to Reserve for Bad Debts, the 
account of the debtor being credited and thus 
closed out. 


I notice often the expressions: “If there was” 
and “If there is.” Are these expressions strictly 
correct, or are “If there were” and “If there 
be,” better usage? 

“Was” and “is” are indicative forms; “were,” 
as used above, and “be,” subjunctive forms. 
Both the indicative and the subjunctive are cor- 
rect. The choice of mode depends upon the 
thought you wish to convey. If you wish to 
state a fact, use the indicative. If you wish to 
express doubt, uncertainty, or condition contrary 
to fact, use the subjunctive. If, for example, in 
saying, “If there is truth in the report,” you 
mean to imply there is truth in the report, “is” 
is correct. If, however, you wish to imply doubt 
respecting the truth in the report, “be” is cor- 
rect. The same distinction applies to “was” and 
“were” in the past tense. In point of common 
usage “If there is” seems to meet with more 
favor than “If there be,” even to express the 
subjunctive idea; and “If there were” is more 
common than “If there was.” 


THE PACE STUDENT welcomes questions on 
technical matters of general interest to its read- 
ers. So far as practicable, immediate answer is 
made by mail and the question and answer are 
published later. 
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O you think easily 
and naturally in re- 
spect to the prob- 
lems of your call- 
ing—your profession, your posi- 
tion, your job? Have you created, 
by observation, by discussion, and 
Stas “ reading, a vocational atmosphere 
in which you live and work during the hours of 
business endeavor? If you are a mechanic, build 
up the circle of friends, the shelf of books, the 
attitude of mind that will help you to render an 
exceptional service. If you are a farmer, take ad- 
vantage, by reading and by courses of study, of 
the results of modern research—live and work 
in association with scientific and productive 
minds. If you are in business, associate mentally 
with Adam Smith, with John Stuart Mill, with 
William James, and with other great minds, for 
the benefit of acquiring fun- 
damental ideas in respect to 
your occupation; and by 
selected book, magazine, 
and newspaper reading, 
create an atmosphere of 
association with the most 
successful workers of your 
own generation. We review 
in this magazine many an 
article of special interest to 
business men and account- 
ants—secure and read in 
each case the full text. We 
believe in a_ reasonable 
amount of general recreative 
reading and observation, but 
we must urge upon you the 
fact that the successful man, 
no matter what his calling, 
must live and have his being in the thought and 
atmosphere of his calling. Move, therefore, into 
the full swing of your vocational currént—ob- 
serve, reflect, and act with the aid of the accumu- 
lated wisdom and advanced thought of your voca- 
tional co-workers. 


ACATIONING, when it can’t be avoided, is 
a disarrangement of the ordinary affairs of 
life that needs to be approached with caution and 
handled with sagacity. Many a man, success- 
ful enough in the ordinary affairs of life, fails 
miserably when confronted with the supreme test 
of two weeks away from the tender guidance 
and care of his chosen boss. Allow us, from 
the fullness of experience, to make a few sug- 
gestions for your vacation comfort. 
Take along all the text books and volumes 
on logic and philosophy that you can stuff into 
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your grip. One always accom- 
plishes so much, you know, by add- 
ing weight to his baggage in this 
wise. Many a neglected and faulty 
education has been rounded out, and a doctor’s 
degree secured, by utilizing the spare hours of 
a two weeks’ vacation. 

Ride, run, walk, row, swim, and fly, at least 
fourteen hours a day. ‘This exercise affords a 
delightful change for muscles that have: become 
flabby by twelve months’ non-use, and con- 
duces to anatomic comfort and mental cheer- 
fulness. 

Under the pressure of extreme physical ef- 
fort, eat twice as much as your digestive tract 
is educated to handle. Partake abundantly of 
green fruits, peanuts, pop corn, and sarsaparilla, 


and drink water from questionable streams and © 


ponds. The medical profession is greatly over- 
crowded, and this foresight 
on your part will help them 
to buy gasoline for their 
cute little Red Cross autos. 
Keep in close touch with 
the office. Arrange for a 
detailed daily report of 
everything that happens and 
make plentiful use of night 
letters, day letters, straight 
telegrams, and the long dis- 

' tance telephone. It is stated 
that the European war is 


man to take this precaution. 
Avoid responsibilities of this 
sort. 

Worry about the expense 
of the vacation. Nothing 
affords the mental discipline 
that comes from an intensive study of the 
egress of money that has escaped, especially 
money that has been spent on vacation joys. If 
you are married, communicate your worry to 
your wife, with a subtle insinuation that she is 
responsible for it as well as for the ants in 
the pie, your sore muscles, and the rainy weather. 

In short, plan and carry out your vacation in 
such a manner as to insure the largest possible 


measure of anatomic, intestinal, and family com- 


motion and disruption. This procedure will at 
least have the advantage of making your own 
little bunk, your special brand of breakfast 
food, and even the boss himself, look good to 
you when you return and buckle to the job once 
more, 


Telephone courtesy is a Business virtue. Let your 


voice express it. 
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due to the failure of one . , 


oe ee 


2m- 
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nes would be worth thousands of dol- 


cia- 
tion 


66 OW I wish I could remem- 
ber names! That ability 


lars to me.” This is a common 
lament; you hear it every day, often several 
times a day. In point of fact, this ability to re- 


“member names—a most valuable ability—is like 


everything else that has a share in our mental 
life; it can be developed and strengthened, even 
when ailowance is made for the varying degrees 
of its possession as a gift from nature. 


The tools to work with are concentration and 
association. When you meet a man for the first 
time, be sure you get his name right. Do not 
be content with the mumble that so often passes 
as an introduction. Ask him, if necessary, how 
he spells his name. As you talk to him, think 
his name, concentrate upon it as the symbol of 
the man, and consciously address him often by 
it, enunciating it plainly. When he is about to 
leave, ask him to give you his card, or tell you 
his initials. Make a card index of his name, as- 
sociating it by an act of conscious concentration 
with his firm or the kind of business he is en- 
gaged in. 

Take five minutes every day in going over 
the names of the persons you have met the day 
before, visualizing them as individuals, and call- 
ing to mind some of their distinctive traits and 
some of the characteristic things they said. Once 
a month, go to your card index and review the 
names of the persons you have met during the 
month, checking off the names of those you 
have forgotten. In this way, without wasting 
time, you will develop the power of observation 
and the power of concentration, and you will 
soon be greeting men with, “I am glad to see 
you, Mr. Wallace,” rather than with, “Your face 


is familiar to me, but I’ve forgotten your name.” 


66 RITE tuh that compny’n tell um our 

binness been develpin so fas we can’t 
say jus wen we'll be able tuh fill their order, but 
it'll probly be the firs part uh next month.” This 
is Oral English as it dropped from the lips of a 
man I called on the other day—a man of conse- 
quence in an organization of consequence. How 
many people do you know that talk like this? 
Most of them, I dare say, for it’s a national trait, 
a national defect—this habit of suppressing cen- 
tral syllables and clipping final syllables and 
tackling final t’s and d’s as if they weren’t there 
to tackle. Most of us say “wen,” when we mean 
“when,” even though a “wen” is a kind of wart; 
and “wat” when we mean “what,” even though 
our thoughts are miles away from electricity. 
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We enunciate “whether” and 
“weather” alike. We say “mos,” 
“thousan,” “hunderd,” “childern,” 
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“particuly,” “mornin,” ‘‘shifless,” 

“contentmunt,” “carefly,” “‘circumfrunce,” “‘frin- 

stance,” “nacherly,” “genulmun,’—why add to 


the list of examples? 

The trouble is that we squeeze most of our 
vowels out through a narrow slit in the face, 
making no use of our lips or facial muscles. The 
result is a twangy kind of grunt which is with- 
out linguistic form and void of any reason for 
being. Language is the tool with which we ex- 
press thought. There is no sense in wilfully 
blunting it by, means of lazy and slovenly enun- 
ciation. Talking plainly has a business value, 
for it will make you understood, and it has a 
social value, for it will make others listen to you 
with enjoyment. Be the vocal master of the 
words your brain suggests to your tongue. 


HIS is about two young men—minority 
types, unfortunately, but types none the 
less—whom I know personally. One of them, 
aged thirty, beginning as a bank clerk at six 
dollars a week, has now been appointed man- 
ager of a South American branch of the bank 
with which he began. There were probably 
one hundred other men in the parent bank 
equally qualified in all respects save one— 
they did not know Spanish. He did; he had 
studied it for two years. It was this extra 
weight that tipped the scales in his favor. 
Young man number two, aged thirty-three, 
has just been appointed Assistant General Man- 


-ager of a prosperous concern dealing in elec- 


trical supplies. He was a good electrician, but 
so were twenty-seven others working with him. 
He was the only one of the staff to take up 
the study of Business Management and master 
it during his spare hours. It was this extra 
weight that tipped the scales in his favor when 
opportunity for promotion came. 

Nowadays the business scales balance pretty 
evenly when the basic capabilities of worthy 
young men as a class are being weighed and 
appraised. It takes an added weight to tip the 
balance, and that added weight is usually an 
extra measure of practical knowledge which the 
organization needs and for which it will pay 
handsomely. 


USINESS is patriotic. From far and near 

come the reports that Business organiza- 
tions are continuing, in whole or in part, the sal- 
aries of the National Guard who have responded 
to the President’s call to arms. This is as it 
should be, 
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Added 
Weight 


Mary- 
land 
C.P.A, 


Law 


Cas- 
ualty In- 
surance 
Ac- 
counts 


OR the first time, we believe, 
attendance in professional Ac- 
countancy schools is made the 

equivalent of practice in qualifying 
candidates for the C.P.A. degree. By 
recent amendments, the Maryland 
C.P.A. law provides that a candidate 
must have graduated from a school 
ef accountancy, having at least a two 
years’ course; or must have served 
continuously, without interruption, 
for at least one year as assistant to, 
or in the employ of a certified public 
accountant; or must have practiced 
as a public accountant for at least 
two years. This provision brings 
Accountancy into substantial uni- 
formity with the profession of Law, 
as regards the requirements for ad- 
mission to practice. In nearly all 
states, either experience in a law 
office or graduation from a law 
school is required. 

The Maryland C.P.A. law is ex- 
ceptionally advanced and broad in 
other respects. For example, it pro- 
vides for a Board of five examiners, 
three of the examiners to be certi- 
fied public accountants of the state. 
The other two members of the 
Board consist of one practicing at- 
torney (not a C.P.A.), and one eco- 
nomist, selected from a list sub- 
mitted bv the president of the Johns 
Hopkins University of Baltimore. 
All the examiners must be residents 
of Maryland, and any or all of them 
can be removed from the Board, for 
just cause, by the Governor of the 
State. 

Upon written application, as re- 
quired by the Board of Examiners, 
and upon payment of the legal fee, 
any citizen of the United States who 
holds the C.P.A. certificate of an- 
other state, may, if approved by the 
Board, have issued to him a special 
certificate of registration, entitling 
him to practice as a certified public 
accountant of the State of Mary- 
land. This special certificate will 
not be granted, however, unless the 
state issuing the original certificate 
extends similar privileges. 


QW shall the expenses of 

casualty insurance companies 

be pro-rated? This question 
is discussed by Mr. C. E. Scatter- 
good, Assistant Secretary of the Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company of 
New York, in an article appearing in 
“The Economic World.” 

Mr. Scattergood first shows that 
there has been a lack of uniformity 
in the method of accounting, certain 
losses and expenses having been 
handled in different ways by various 
companies. He says, “Stock and 
mutual companies and state funds 
for the purpose of comparison as 
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to efficiency should show the results 
of their operations in a uniform man- 
ner. The public, especially 
if its money is spent by a state fund, 
has the indisputable right to know 
if its administrators are as efficient 
as those connected with stock and 
‘mutual companies; yet how can the 
public judge if the standards of 
measurement are not the same? 
Fortunately,” Mr. Scattergood states, 
“there is now at work a Committee 
on Terms, Definitions, and Symbols, 
and one on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Statistics, the results of whose 
labors will set standards by which 
all parties interested ought to meas- 
ure their operations.” 

When a company transacts multi- 
ple lines of insurance, how shall it 
ascertain as closely as possible the 
true cost of conducting each of its 
lines, and what is the correct basis 
for the apportionment of expenses? 
Beginning with a negative state- 
ment, Mr. Scattergood asserts, “The 
proper pro-rating of expenses is 
not by premium volume.” He says 
that other methods should be em- 
ployed, one of which is the number 
of transactions handled. 

Tllustrating this method, if there 
are 2500 accident transactions and 
1000 automobile liability transac- 
tions, the pro-rates are 71.43 per 
cent. of expense to accident and 
28.57 per cent. to automobile liabil- 
ity. If it is known that more time 
is spent on an automobile transac- 
tion, it may be given a weight, as 2. 
This would be equivalent in the 
above example, to 2500 accident and 
2000 automobile transactions, re- 
sulting in an apportionment of 55.56 
per cent. of the expense to accident 
and 44.44 per cent. to automobile 
liability. Indirect expenses, such as 
rent, stationery, etc., in the Busi- 
ness Getting division of a field office, 
may be pro-rated by the above 
method. Mr. Scattergood points out 
that, wherever possible, expenses 
should be charged direct to the in- 
dividual lines, instead of adding to 
the amount of general expense 
which requires pro-rating. 

The following is another method 
suggested for apportioning expenses 
in a field office or a department in 
the Home office according to the 
various sub-divisions, “Business Get- 
ting,” “Underwriting,” “Inspection,” 
“Claim,” etc. The pay-roll for a cer- 
tain period, usually six months of a 
year, is used, and the names of all 
employees in the department, to- 
gether with the actual amount re- 
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ceived by each employee, are listed ( 
in vertical columns. To the right — 
of these columns, other columns are 


placed for the various expense di- 


visions desired, each column sub- 


divided according to the lines of 


business transacted. The manager 
of the office or department places 
in each sub-column opposite the 
name of each employee the per- 
centage of the total time, which, ac- — 
cording to his careful judgment, the 
employee spent in the time period 
under consideration on the various 
divisions of expense by lines of busi- 
ness. The total of these percentages, 
of course, must equal unity in each 
case. By applying these percentages 
to the salaries paid, the amount ap- 
plicable to each expense division is 
ascertained. Dividing the total of 
each expense division by the total’ 
salaries paid, a set of pro-rates is 
obtained for the particular field of- 
fice or Home Office department. 
Mr. Scattergood also shows how 
different sets of pro-rates may be 
obtained, applicable to salaries of 
executive officers and other general 
expenses which cannot be allo- — 
cated direct to expense sub-di- 
visions. Summing up, he says: “The 
important thing is to get the items 
as a basis for pro-rates, and with 
them before you, their uses in com- 
bination are countless, but the basis 
is uniform and as correct as it ap- 
pears practicably possible to obtain.” 


OOPERATION is the ideal > 
towards which public service * 
commissions and corpora- £ 

tions should strive. Not through ex- 


cessive legislation, but through co- ~ 


operation will the interests of all 
concerned be promoted, stated Dr. 
Humphreys, President of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, in a re- 
cent address, referred to in the 
“Electrical World.” 


While governmental regulation of 


public service corporations should 
be required, Dr. Humphreys holds 
that this regulation should not be 
over-developed so as to destroy the 
initiative of the corporations. Neither 
should the commissions exercise all 
three functions of government— 
legislative, executive, and judicial. 

The exercise of authority with re- 
spect to the details of construction, 
production, and management, while _ 
avoiding responsibility for final re- 
sults, would result in an inefficient 
and dangerous system, thinks Dr. 
Humphrey. He believes that the 
commissions should direct as to prin- 


‘ciples and larger policies, while the 


corporations, through their officials, 
should be allowed to use their own 
initiative in less essential points. 


line of the main facts in the profes- 
sional life of Mr. Sells—they tell 
little or nothing of his personal 
charm of manner; of his mental habit 
of going straight to the core of a 
question, whether big or small, and 
of viewing it in a broad manner; or 
of his sincere interest in the educa- 
tional welfare of young men and 
women who wish to succeed in 
Business. To appreciate and un- 
derstand such traits as these, you 
must know Mr. Sells himself; and 
by knowing him, your own power of 
appraisement will give you the first- 
hand answer as to the reasons for 
his nation-wide success in the field 
of Business endeavor. You always 
find men like Mr. Sells at the top, 
for they belong there. 


ITTING employees for the re- 
quirements of specific organi- 
zations and for the best service 
of their employers is a need to which 
' the commercial world is awakening. 
This opinion was expressed by Mr. 
Arthur Williams of The New York 
Edison Company in a paper recently 
published in The Annals of The 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 
Educational work within the com- 
mercial organization has found a 
place in many large corporations, 
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one of which is The New York Edi- 
son Company. Mr. Williams gives 
the appropriate name “employee re- 
lations,” to the careful selection of 
employees, to the efforts put forth 
by the employers toward improving 
the general and specific education of 
the people in their employ, and to 
other welfare work engaged in by 
the corporation. 

One special advantage in the cor- 
poration school is the immediate ap- 
plication in some practical way of 
the knowledge acquired by the stu- 
dent. This, Mr. Williams points out, 
aids in impressing the value and ef- 
fectiveness of the lessons upon the 
student’s consciousness. The period 
of training also enables the employ- 
er to study the characteristics and 
the personality of the student em- 
ployee, and to learn the things that 
will best fit the student to fulfill the 


the obligations and opportunities of 
life. 


Self-control always precedes exe- 
cutive control of others. Cultivate 
self-control as an essential of Busi- 
ness success. 


HREE objections to the in- Interest 
clusion of interest con invested in Costs 


capital as an expense or cost, 
are advanced by George O. May, 
C.P.A., in the June issue of The 
Journal of Accountancy. 

Assuming that the rate of interest 
selected is the one at which money 
can be borrowed for a specific in- 
dustry, Mr. May shows that it is 
undesirable to treat it as an expense 
or cost of manufacture, “First, be- 
cause the method is unscientific and 
unsound for the immediate purpose 
in view; second, because the inclu- 
sion of interest in cost produces re- 
sults which are financially and eco- 
nomically undesirable; third, because 
in so far as the results of such meth- 
ods have a bearing on the broad 
question of the relations between 
capital, labor, and the public, the 
inclusion of interest in the manner 
suggested tends to mislead and thus 
to promote discord and social in- 
justice.” 

Each of the foregoing objections 
is discussed in detail by Mr. May, 
who also explains why many people 
erroneously believe that interest at 
such a rate should be included in 
cost. The alternative rates or kinds 
of rates which are sometimes advo- 
cated, are also condemned by Mr. 
May. 
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N. Drury, 
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Style 


N studying English we concern 

ourselves considerably with the 

style of the writer. Style is a 
hard word to define. In a broad 
sense it is the writer himself or her- 
seli—his or her personality finding 
expression in language that befits 
the subject-matter. Since personal- 
ity is, after all, the one thing that 
determines pre-eminence in the use 
oi English, it is safe enough to say 
that no two masters of English ex- 
press themselves just alike. Hence, 
when we talk about style, we are 
talking about something that is al- 
most too elusive to define. 

‘True, we may characterize various 
kinds of style by means of defining 
adjectives. Here is a style, for ex- 
ample, that is heavy and ponderous; 
here is one that is whimsical and 
graceful; here is one that is vivid and 
colorful; here is one that is simple 
and conversational; here is one that 
is imaginative and poetic; here is one 
that is colloquial and natural. Thus 
we might go on, but there is a big 
difference between describing a fin- 
ished product in the use of English, 
and laying down such laws of word 
choice and sentence structure as will 
enabie the student to evolve a piece 
of writing that will be characteristic 
of a given style of expression. 

Still, even after making due allow- 
ances ior ail that personality stands 
for in shaping your style, we can 
profitably set forth at least one dic- 
tum which you can afford to heed 
in speaking and in most kinds of 
writing. That dictum is this—be 
simple. Select simple words and 
phrases. Use sentences that are 
short enough to be grasped at the 
first reading. Simplicity in the use 
of words and phrases and in the con- 
struction of sentences marks the 
style of the most effective speakers 
and writers. Note the following ex- 
amples: 

“Perhaps one or two chapters torn 
from the pages of Belgium’s history 
will enable us to understand her 
present-day heroism, just as one 
golden bough plucked from the for- 
est will explain the richness of the 
autumn. You remember that Venice 
was once the financial center of the 
world. Then when the bankers lost 
confidence in the navy of Venice, 
they put their jewels and gold into 
saddle bags and moved the financial 
center of the world to Nuremberg, 
because its walls were seven feet 
thick and twenty feet high. Later, 
about 1500 A.D., the discovery of the 
New World turned all the peopies 
into races of sea-going folk, and the 
English and Dutch captains vied 
with the sailors of Spain and Portu- 
gal. No captains were more pros- 
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perous than the mariners of Ant- 
werp. In 1568 there were 500 mar- 
ble mansions in this city on the 
Meuse. Then it was that Spain 
turned covetous eyes northward.” 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 


“Expositions are the timekeepers 
of progress. They record the 
world’s advancement. They stimu- 
late the energy, enterprise, and in- 
tellect of the people, and quicken 
human genius. They go into the 
home. They broaden and brighten 
the daily life of the people. They 
Open mighty storehouses of infor- 
mation to the student. Every ex- 
position, great or small, has helped 
to some onward step.” William 
McKinley. 

“We stand for a nobler America. 
We stand for an undivided Nation. 
We stand for a broader liberty, a 
fuller justice. We stand for a so- 
cial brotherhood as against savage 
individualism. We stand for an in- 
telligent cooperation instead of a 
reckless competition. We stand for 
mutual helpfulness instead of mu- 
tual hatred. We stand for equal 


Accounting Systems and 


rights as a fact of life instead of 
a catch-word of politics. We stand — bi 
for the rule of the people as a 
practical truth instead of a mean- 
ingless pretense. We stand for a 
representative government that rep-— 
resents the people. We battle for 
the actual rights of man.’ a 
J. Beveridge. : 

“The Bible is a library of sixty! : 
six books, bound together for con- 
venience. These books were writ- 
ten during the space of about a “4 
thousand years. It is as if we — 
were to bring together between two ~ 
covers sixty-six writings, of which By 
the earliest was composed in the 
reign of King Alfred and the latest 
in the reign of Queen Victoria. All 
of the thirty-nine books of the Old 
Testament were written in Asia: 
some in Palestine, some in Babylo- — 
nia. Some of the New Testament 
books were written in Asia Minor, ~ 
some in Greece, some in Italy.” 
George Hodges. 

We find the same quality of sim- 
plicity in the best written articles 
dealing with technical and business 
subjects. Note the following ex- 
amples: : 

“The published price accords with © | 
the tendency of the times. Wehave 
uniform prices, with variations for- 
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bidden, on railroads, postage, life in- 
‘surance. In many states corpora- 
tions are forbidden to sell in one 
community at different prices from 
others. A child can buy safely 
when the price is plainly marked on 
the package or tag by the manufac- 
turer, as should be required if he is 
to avail himself of the right to en- 
force his price throughout the mar- 
ket. Let us give the small merchant 
a fair opportunity to compete, by al- 
lowing manufacturers to prevent ul- 
terior price-cutting on their trade- 
marked brands.” William H. Inger- 
soll. j 


_ “Too many business men forget 
that a human being is not a man- 
made. creation. When a clerk is 
found incapable of doing work as- 
signed to him, there is always a tend- 
ency to glare at him and make him 
feel as if he had committed a crime. 
In most of the cases, it isn’t the 
clerk’s fault. If he had the brain 
capacity to warrant criticism in these 
cases, he wouldn’t be a clerk. The 
fault usually lies, either in selecting 
the wrong kind of employe for that 
particular office organization, or in 
selecting the wrong kind of employe 
for that particular task. If, per- 
chance, no error has been made in 
either respect, in all probability the 
employe hasn’t received the right 
kind of training. Selecting and 
training employes—either in the fac- 
tory or in the office is the executive’s 
job.” J. W. Schulze. 
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‘The proprietor of a small busi- 
ness can exercise a supervision based 
on observation. He can actually in- 
spect the goods, and plan his busi- 
ness moves on the basis of what he 
sees. He can personally check off 
the items of goods he receives 
against the invoices, and thus de- 
termine the liability for the goods 
received. He is forced to the use 
of accounts, however, when he sells 
upon credit. Observation and mem- 
ory are not reliable enough to fur- 
nish a basis of settlement with cus- 
tomers who have bought many small 
items upon a credit basis. There is 
a need, to be sure, even in a small 
business, of a complete method of 
accounting. Still, personal control 
and observation on the part of the 
proprietor overcome, to some ex- 
tent, the lack of complete financial 
records.” Homer S. Pace. 

There is no need of citing further 
examples to prove the value of a sim- 
ple style in writing articles whether 
of a literary or a business character. 
The first object of expression is 
clearness, and clearness is pretty 
well bound up with simplicity. Avoid 
long, cumbersome sentences, then, 
and roundabout phrases. Select, in- 
stead, crisp, natural words and 
phrases, and use them in simply con- 
structed sentences. It is the simple 


style that wins attention and holds 
it because it is the style that is im- 
mediately understood. 


E wish to express our sin- 

cere sympathy with Pro- 

fessor and Mrs. Dicksee in 
the loss which they have sustained 
by the death of their only son, Sec- 
ond-Lieutenant L. R. A. (Roy) 
Dicksee, 3rd Sherwood Foresters, 
who was killed on the night of the 
8th-9th inst. while on duty. The loss 
of an only son—which is, alas! no 
uncommon event in these sad times 
—always calls for sympathy, even 
from those who are strangers to the 
bereaved. Professor Dicksee is so 
well known to all our readers that 
we feel sure they wil! wish person- 
ally to join with us in offering him 
their sympathy in his great trouble. 
—The Accountant (London). 


HREE important committees 

on accounting terminology are 

now at work—the Committee of 
the American Association of Public 
Accountants, the Committee of the 
New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, and the Com- 
mittee of the National Educational 
Association. From the cooperative 
work of these committees will come 
a standardization of definitions that 
will be of great assistance to edu- 
cators and examiners throughout 
the country. 


Business aggressiveness is not 
Business boorishness. Be pleasant. 


$2.00 a Year 
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is the only publication in the field devoted to the interests of industrial buyers. It 
covers all ranks of industry; its subscribers range from corporations of interna- 
tional character to small manufacturers who desire to follow the lines of efficiency 
in buying. In an unsolicited letter, the purchasing agent of one of the largest con- 
cerns in the country writes of this magazine: “It is snappy and right up to the 
minute, offering just the class of material that we have been craving for. 
is written on every page.” A feature of particular appeal to students of account- 
ancy is the Bureau of Information, a department in which are printed and solved 
business problems that are actually encountered in the field of buying and selling. 
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Success 


20 Cents a Copy 


Per- 


W. P. STEVENS, Detroit Technical 
Institute, has accepted a responsible 


sonal position with the Larned, Carter 
Notes Company, of Detroit, in the official 


capacity of office and credit man- 
ager. Mr. Stevens was formerly 
bookkeeper for Ammerman & Mc- 
Coll, also of Detroit. 


EDWARD C. BECKHOLD, De- 
troit Technical Institute, formerly 
branch teller at the main office of 
the Wayne County & Home Sav- 
ings Bank, has been promoted to the 
position of manager of one of the 
bank’s largest branches. 


LOUIS KURZMAN, Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, formerly employed 
as bookkeeper by M. Holderlin Es- 
tate, has been engaged as bookkeep- 
er in the employ of Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc. 


CLAUDE G. FRANCIS, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
accountant for the Concrete Steel 
Company has taken the post of gen- 
eral bookkeeper of the Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad Company. 


THOMAS D. W. SMITH, New 
York Institute of Accountancy, 
formerly engaged as bookkeeper 
with Rothschild Brothers & Com- 
pany, is now employed as book- 
keeper for the Defiance Manufac- 
turing Company. 


EDWARD L. GEOGHAN, Ac- 
countancy Institute of Brooklyn, 
who was formerly employed as Cost 
Accountant for the Acme Die Cast- 
ing Company, has been engaged as 
general accountant by the Moto- 
meter Company. 


JOSEPH P. MURPHY, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
employed by the International Pa- 
per Company, is now employed in 
the Accounting Department of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany of America. 


AUGUSTUS C. MASSIAS, formerly 
Accountant for the Consolidated 
Fire Works Company, has secured 
through the Pace Agency for Place- 
ments, Inc., the post of Accountant 
for the Eagle Smelting and Refining 
Company. 


W. R. CUMMINS, who has been 
Assistant Office Manager for the 
Charles William Stores for several 
years, has secured through the Pace 
Agency for Placements, Inc., the po- 
sition of correspondent for the Na- 
than Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Cummins assumes his new duties on 
May 29, 1916. 


Path Sropenr 


July, 1916 


F. RALPH WHEELER has se- 
cured through the Pace Agency for 
Placements, Inc., a_ staff position 
with Touch Niven & Company. Mr. 
Wheeler was formerly on the staff 
of Patterson, Ridgway & Fernsler. 


ARTHUR H. CRANE, Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, has severed his 
connections with Messrs. Edwin L. 
Tilton and W. A. Boring, Archi- 
tects, to enter public accounting on 
the staff of Arthur Young & Com- 
pany. 


C. B. MOUNT, Accountancy Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, 1915, has been en- 
gaged by the American Bank Note 
Company to take charge of the ac- 
counting department of their branch 
in Ottawa, Canada. He leaves 
Brooklyn on June 4th to take up 
his new duties. 


ALBERT J. SPINDLER, Account- 
ancy Institute of Brooklyn, who was 
formerly in the Department of Fi- 
nance, the City of New York, has 
taken a position in the Cost Ac- 
counting Department of the General 
Optical Company. 


LOUIS C. ANDERSEN, Pace In- _ 
stitute of Accountancy, has resigned 
his position in the Purchasing De- 


partment of The Tide Water Oil 
Company to enter public accounting 
on the staff of Lovejoy, Mather & 
Hough. 


HAROLD T. MORSE, formerly — 


on the staff of the Accountancy firm _ 


of Lovejoy, Mather & Hough, has © 
been successful in securing through ~ 
the Pace Agency for Placements, ~ 
Inc., the post of Chief Clerk of the 
Purchasing Department of the Am- — 


erican Synthetic Dyes Company. 


EDGAR M. DE BAUN, Pace Insti- 

tute of Accountancy, formerly with 
George H. Burr & Company, is now 
employed in the Contract Depart- 


ment of Marden, Orth & Hastings, 


ALBERT HANES, New York In- _ 
who has ~ 


stitute of Accountancy, 
been engaged for some time by 


Haskins & Sells, has accepted a po- — 
sition on the staff of Arthur Young © 


& Company. 


LESTER H. LYONS, Accountancy 


Institute of Brooklyn, formerly em- 


ployed in the Accounting Depart- 


ment of the Brocklyn Central Y.M. 


C.A., has accepted a position on the % 


staff of F. A. Sellers, C.P.A. 
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A Brief Summary of the 
Pace Program 


INTERPRETATION: The Pace Stand- STANDARDIZATION: Standardized 
ardized Courses interpret Business as a Synthetic Texts and Teaching Procedures 
Science—from the fundamental laws of prepared with the needs and conditions 
production and distribution to the most ¢¢ the employed man and woman in mind. 
Beate ba Naty ny Seats OL Ot Each instructor teaches his specialty and 

P : yet maintains proper coordination through- 
SCOPE: The major subjects of Account- Out the course. Hence it is possible for a 
ing, Law, and Applied Economics, and student, whenever circumstances make it 
the related subjects of Finance, Organiza- necessary, to transfer from one school to 
tion, Management and Transportation. another without retarding his progress. 
Detailed treatment is 


given such subjects as PRESENTATION: 
Constructive Accounting, Pace Instruction in both Resi- 
Corporation Accounting, : dent Schools and Exten- 
Cost Accounting, Public Standardi zed sion Courses by Practicing 
Service Accounting, Accountants and Law- 
Auditing, Partnership Courses yers, who bring to their 
Accounting, Estate Ac- teaching the view-point 
counting, Bookkeeping of the practical demands 
Practice from the account- (Fad of Business. The classes 
ing point of view, Prin- Gi); are small, and stress is 
ciples of the Law, Law of Say laid upon individual in- 
Contracts, LawofAgency, struction. 

Law of Partnership, Law Accountancy and 

of Corporations, Law of ' RESULTS: The three 
Decedents’ Estates, Law Business major results of the Pace 
of Insurance, Law of ae : plan of teaching are in- 
Bankruptcy, Law of caoabesibaliei 0130954) creased and organized 
Liens, Law of Negotiable technical knowledge, 


Instruments, The National Bank Act, broadened perspective, and developed 
Receivers, Syndicates, Pools, Promotion, reasoning power—qualities that mark all 
Depreciation, Maintenance of Capital., . the successful business men of to-day. 


CORRELATION: The essential princi- AVAILABILITY: Taught this year in 
ples classified and ready to be mastered; 54 prominent schools and colleges 
the dependent principles and illustrations throughout the country to approximately 
correlated and coordinated with major 6,000 students. Available also to Busi- 
principles. The courses of study are ness Organizations for installation and to 
thus completely unified and developed the individual student by Extension 
step by step. through the mails to any address. 


For Complete Details and Catalogues apply to 


Pace & Pace, Hudson Terminal,30 Church St. New York 
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Tom 
is Late 


R. PARSONS sent for you 

about five minutes after 

“nine,” remarked Walter, 

as Tom came in ten minutes late. 

“He did? I wonder if he was sore 

because I wasn’t here,” answered 

Tom. “Funny how that old boy 

always wants me when I’m not on 

deck. He’s got a bad habit of buz- 

zing that little push-button around 

nine and one thirty. I wish he’d 
get cured of it.” 


“You don’t seem very much 
bothered about whether he finds you 
on the job or not,” remarked Wal- 
ter, as he sorted his vouchers for 
entry in the Ledger. “If he’d sent 
for me and found me away as many 
times as he has you in the past six 
weeks, I’d be afraid I’d get canned.” 


“There you go again,” flared Tom. 
“Always picking on me, and trying 
to make me out all kinds of a dub. 
If it isn’t one thing, it’s another. 
I can’t help it if the subway gets 
blocked, can 1?” 


“Don’t let your bristles rise,” re- 
joined Walter. “Of course, in one 
way what you do is none of my 
knitting. In another way, it is, 
though, because I’m your friend, 
and you know it. Anyway, I’m 
going to shoot out something you 
need to hear.” 


“Pull the trigger, then, and get 
the agony over with,” answered 


USINESS reports from the various 

sections of the United States are 
prepared for The Annalist by a corps of 
special correspondents every week. 


HE ANNALIST is the logical magazine 
for the American business man. 


A sample copy will be sent free on request. 


THE ANNALIST 


‘10 cents on news stands. 


Times Square 


“or the other?” 


July, 1916 


Tom, with a playful attempt at good 
nature. “What’s the idea?” 

“It’s this,” said Walter. “You 
know Mr. Parsons is a stickler for 
punctuality. He practices what he 
preaches, for he’s at his desk earlier 
and later than most of us are; and 
there’s nothing that makes him sorer 
than having one of us get in late, 
especially as a habit. It’s pretty 
good business to be punctual—it’s 
always a big point in a fellow’s favor 
when he’s looking for something 
better in the same concern.” 

“What’s a few minutes one way 
scoffed Tom, “I 
don’t believe being punctual ever 
put any extra money into anybody’s 
pay envelope.” 

“Wrong again,” replied Walter, 
warming up to his argument. “The 
punctual man shows by his punctual- 
ity that he has respect for organi- 
zation rules, that he can control his 
time, and that he is reliable. Don’t 
tell me these things don’t count in 
the long run, because they do. Just 
take my tip—instead of wandering 
in here about ten minutes after nine, 
get here a few minutes before nine, 
and be on hand when Mr. Parsons 
sends for you.” 


A Comprehensive Magazine 
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HE foreign financial news of The 

Annalist offers the most logical means 
of keeping in touch with the financial and 
economic side of the war and supplies 
the best available record of business 
conditions abroad. 


New York 


“All right, the dope goes,” replied — 
Tom. “T’ll sail in with the early 
guys, just because you think it’s the 
thing to do. I don’t expect the 
cream on my milk will be any 
thicker, though.” 

Tom is short-sighted, as usual. ag 
Punctuality does count and a great 
deal in the appraisement of the value _ 
of an employee to an organization. 
Lack of punctuality means lack of 
mental adjustment to the demands 
of business, lack of self-control, lack 
of a sense of the aggregate im- 
portance of things that in them- 
selves seem of little moment, All 
other things being equal, and some- 
times when they are unequal, you _ 
will find that the Walter type, the 
punctual type, pick up the plums 
when promotion day comes around. 
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L. H. CURTICE, Pace Institute of _ 
Accountancy, Extension Division, 
1915, is in charge of the Accounting 
instruction made available to the 
employees of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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New York, August, 1916 No. 9 
other story. I arranged for Dick to have the Jhe 
best end of a month for his honeymoon. Upon Genera/ 


his return I pulled the wires so he was offered Afan- 
the Cashier’s position in the Treasurer’s office ager 


Vol. £ 


=| AM sorry, very sorry, that I can 

4 do nothing,” the General Man- 
ager dictated to his secretary. 
“Thompson is bonded, and the 


Directors must collect the at two thousand—mighty good job for a young Talke 
amount of the defalcation. I fellow, and right next to an important official. PE Pe 
appreciate the fact that the “After Dick went with the Treasurer I Palen 
bonding company will insist kept track of him only in a general way—knew PATS. 


upon a rigorous prosecution, and that the pun- 
ishment will fall heaviest upon his innocent 
wife and children, but I am _ powerless to 
avert the consequences of his wrong-doing.” 

The G.M. came to a dead 
stop in his dictation. He 
placed his right elbow sol- 
idly on the arm of his chair 


he had worked up to three thousand, had two 
fine kiddies, and lately had been driving a car.” 
The G.M. paused. by 
“Oh! yes,” replied the G.M. to a respectful in- tgs 
quiry by his Secretary, “I G per 
have investigated the reas- mags 
ors—the same old story. 
Worked himself into a 


LEADING ARTICLES 
Derwin P. Kingsley, LL.D., 


and then rested his broad OER: place where he needed, or 
chin just as solidly in his ee thought he needed, more 
right hand. In this position ECG apne pore money than he had. _ It 


he looked long and intently 
at his ink-well. Suddenly he 
snapped “Sincerely yours,” 
settled back in his chair and 
lighted a cigar with the air 


seems that he played a lit- 
tle game of solitaire bor- 
rowing—borrowed and paid 
back and then borrowed 
again all by himself with- 


Law Department 
Pages 140-141 


Question and Answer 


of a man who has found re- Department out leave or license, until 
lief as the result of making Pages 142-143 the Auditor caught him—a 
a decision. After a few fool’s game.” 

meditative puffs, the G.M., Editorials “It seems queer,” volun- 


more to himself than to his Pages 144-145 teered the Secretary, “that 


Secretary, began to speak. Thompson should have 
“This thing certainly gets Personal Notes proved to be_ dishonest, 
under my skin. Stealings, Pages 147-149 doesn’t it?” 


like fires and wrecks, may 

be a part of any day’s work in running a rail- 
road, but if there is a choice of evils I like the 
Stealings, especially of this type, the least of 
the three. 

“I have known Dick Thompson for ten years 
—hired him when he graduated from Commer- 
cial High, a clean, bright young fellow of eigh- 
teen. He was energetic and came along better 
than the average. I promoted him until he was 
earning the tidy salary of sixteen hundred. 

“I remember how pleased we were when he 
was married five years ago—fine little woman 
he got, too, daughter of John Wood, who was a 
prosperous merchant at that time. Wood has 
since failed and is on the rocks, but that’s an- 


“You’re wrong, in a way, 
about his dishonesty,” answered the G.M. “Dick 
really hasn’t got a dishonest hair on his head— 
very few embezzlers, in fact, ever take money 
with the idea of keeping it, but they serve 
‘time’ just the same. It seems that Dick began 
by taking one or two little flyers in stock with 
his savings, and unfortunately made a little. 
He opened up the expense throttle a bit— 
bought a car and joined the Country Club. 

“Our budding speculative genius soon found 
himself needing more than his two hundred 
and fifty a month—in fact, in view of his stock 
takings, he felt almost a contempt for his work 
and his salary. He saw visions of quick and 
easy wealth. He dabbled in several stocks, and 


The 


General dred shares on a ‘sure thing’ tip of 
Manager an advance. 


Talks on 
Defalca- 
tions 


(Continued) 


Don’t 
Do It 


finally took a plunge on a few hun- 


The market slumped 
off, his broker called for more mar- 
gin, and Dick had to put up an extra thousand 
or be sold out. At this point, so far as we 
know, he took his first criminal step—he ‘bor- 
rowed’ nearly a thousand dollars from the com- 
pany’s cash receipts, and for a week or two he 
held this amount out—made good the default of 
one day out of the receipts of the succeeding 
day—‘lapping’ I think they call it. 

“Well, as fortune would have it at that time, 
the market rallied and Dick paid off his ‘loan.’ 
This tight squeak kept him out of the market 
for a while, but the hope of easy money lured 
him back, and finally—the whole miserable storv 
came out in his confession—he was, caught short 
$4,700—all lost, together with his savings and 
the equity he owned in his house, in stock 
speculation. 

“Same old story, of course—but new, terribly 
new and real to each new offender and his fam- 
ily. Gambling, speculation, dissipation, extrava- 
gance—ail these things make insistent demands 
for cash. The safety first rule requires that a 
man shall hold inviolate—distinct and separate 
—every penny of the other fellow’s money in 
his possession. I. have known Sunday School 
treasurers to ‘borrow’; I have known executors 
to dip into trust funds; I have known petty 
cashiers to take out a few dollars to tide them 
over week ends; and I also know that a num- 
ber of these weak but well-meaning citizens are 
now playing leading parts in the meetings of 
the Golden Rule brotherhocd up the river. 

“I wish to God,” exclaimed the G.M., turning 
to his Secretary and speaking with such earnest- 
ness that his voice vibrated with emotion, “that 
I could make every young man in the country 
who handles cash understand and take to heart 
the single, unbreakable rule of safety—you must 
never, under any circumstances, use for your 
own purposes a single cent of another’s money 
without express authority—DON’T DO IT.” 

“By the way,” dryly remarked the G.M. to his 
Secretary as he turned to a pile of reports, “I 
notice your expense statement for the Pittsburgh 
trip contains an item for incidentals—$14.75. I 
don’t like generalities, especially in an expense 
statement. Please revise it,” 


CCORDING to John Lee Mahin, President 

of the Mahin Advertising Company, there 
are four epochs of success in the life of every 
business man who keeps on developing himself 
from youth to the full powers of manhood. 


PsCé STUDENT 


August, 1916 


The first epoch begins when a 
young man, after deciding upon 
what he wants to do, gets his first 
job. During this period, being in- 
experienced and unsophisticated, he is constant- 
ly under control and direction. He takes and 
executes orders and instructions. The qualities 
that he develops and the intelligence that he re- 
veals determine his fitness for promotion. 

In the second epoch a man is trusted to work 
without steady supervision. Confidence is felt in 
his business judgment, and in his ability to plan 
methods and produce results. While only a rel- 
atively small proportion of men pass from the 
first epoch to the second, a far smaller propor- 
tion secure promotion from the second to the 
third. 


The third epoch is the executive epoch. Here 


a man, working wholly on his own initiative 
and following his own judgment, directs and 
controls the work of others. The greater his 
ability, the greater will be his responsibilities, 
and the larger will be the number of those who 
are under his direct or indirect supervision. The 
executive class, being the next to the highest 
class, is the class of highly trained and thor- 
oughly tested ability. 

The fourth and last epoch is the one in 
which a man is able to command the coopera- 
tion of men more expert in some one line than 
himself. It is these men, tritely called captains 
of industry, that are able to enlist the services 
of bankers, lawyers, technical experts, engineers 
of various kinds, and so on, in order to gain the 
accomplishment of a big object. 
type are in the public eye and on everybody’s 
tongue, and generally they are great forces in 
the economic welfare of the country. They are 
the big men of the day and generation, and 
their bigness is due largely to the fact that they 
have usually passed through the three prelim- 
inary epochs of success. - 


JOSEPH H. BOYLAND, Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, formerly Director of the Extension 
Division of the Pace Institute, has resigned his 
position with Pace & Pace and has accepted a 
position as senior accountant on the staff of 


Men of this _ 


a 
of 
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Lovejoy, Mather & Hough, Public Accountants | 


and Auditors. Mr. Boyland was on the Pace 
staff for a period in excess of six years, and in 
that time he rose to the Directorship of the Ex- 
tension Division. He made many friends among 
his associates on the Pace staff, the Extension 
students, and leading accountants throughout the 
country. We wish Mr. Boyland unbounded suc- 
cess. 
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the vision of a poet.” This 


aP. ¢ A PASSION for justice and 
was the succinct but illum- 


D., inating reply I received from a per- 
-4J. son who knows Darwin P. Kings- 


ley, President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, intimately 
in both his business and his family 
life, in reply to a question as to 
Mr. Kingsley’s dominating traits of 
mind. 

“A passion for justice”—yes, this 
characterizes Mr. Kingsley. He 
wants justice for every individual 
member of society, even though, 
when sternly judged, he is perhaps 
unworthy of it, and justice not only 
economic and legal, but spiritual, in 
order that he may have the chance 
to grow and develop in proportion 
as the latent powers within him are 
capable of nurture and expansion. 
In a word, Mr. Kingsley wants to 
see every individual serving the 
highest useful purpose. And this is 
the thing you hear from the thou- 
sands of men and women who are 
engaged in enlarging the scope and 
the usefulness of the great Com- 
pany of which Mr. Kingsley is the 
head—“Mr. Kingsley is on the 
square.” 

Mr. Kingsley wants justice for 
Business and the Business Man. He 
knows that business men—big busi- 
ness men and all—are honest and 
patriotic, and he voices his knowl- 
edge, his conviction, in tones that 
do not quaver: 

“TI believe with all my heart that 
the business man whose ideals are 
not of the highest, whose acts are 
not of proved moral value, whose 
sense of justice is not equally con- 
cerned for all mankind as for him- 
self, must eventually get out of his 
business from the sheer ethical 
pressure of events.” 


“The vision of a poet,” yes, that is 
Mr. Kingsley’s, too. Here is an ex- 
cerpt from an address Mr. Kingsley 
delivered twelve years ago at the 
Centennial Commemoration of the 
University of Vermont, of which he 
is one of the most distinguished 
alumni: 

“Men live again in their children. 
The immortality that comes to men 
through children is as certain as 
anything we know. The birth of a 
butterfly symbolizes the beginning 
of the life Eternal, but the birth of 
a child takes immortality out of the 
realm of speculation and dogma. 
We do business and we dream, too. 
We grapple with practical problems 
and philosophize at the same time. 
We get a glimpse of Revelation 
while struggling with the problems 
of Genesis. There is philosophy in 
a limited train. There is beauty in 
an ocean greyhound. There is a 


PACE STUDENT 
August, 1916 
perpetual miracle in the long dis- 
tance telephone.” 

And it is the vision of a poet that 
pervades the following: 

“In Europe a hundred tons of 
steel is cast into a great gun; here 
it is fashioned into a locomotive. 
Does the gun represent spirituality 
and does the locomotive represent 
only force? Or does the gun typify 
privilege and a denial of human 
rights, and does the locomotive rep- 
resent human hope and human com- 
fort and a distinct victory over nat- 


EE CCCCCCCNOENEEYDDE 


Darwin P. Kingsley, LL.D., 
L.H.D., 

President, New York Life Insurance 
Company 


ural forces that otherwise shrivel 
the spirit? By some perversion of 
logic the instrument of destruction 
is supposed to be in harmony with 
the spirit of art, with love of beau- 
ty, while the engine of production 
is held out to be without appeal to 
such sentiments. A billion dollars 
spent on a standing army, the ar- 
gument is, does not interfere with 
the spirit of contemplation, but a 
billion dollars in an industrial cor- 
poration is degrading and kills all 
spiritual power. Does the picture 
of a million men under arms appeal 
to the soul more powerfully than 
the spectacle of a million men at 
work? Is there more poetry in the 
construction of a battleship than in 
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the construction of a great steel 
bridge?” 

It is these two qualities, a passion 
for justice and a poet’s vision, in 
rare conjunction with the practical 
power to secure the realization of 
his ideals and his visions, that con- 
stitute reasons enough for Mr. 
Kingsley’s extraordinary success. 
They explain why, not so many 
years ago as human time is meas- 
ured, he decided to leave his fath- 
er’s farm in Northern Vermont and 
to work his way through the Uni- 
versity of Vermont—which he did, 
needless to comment. They explain 
why, shortly after his graduation, 
he went West and soon became Au- 
ditor and Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of Colorado. They 
explain why, rising rapidly through 
various intermediate stages of pro- 
motion, he became at fifty the Pres- 


ident of a Company which is the™ 


financial steward of over eight hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars be- 
longing to more than a million of 
persons and their dependents in all 
parts of the world. 

These qualities explain, too, why 
Mr. Kingsley has achieved fame as 
an author and as a collector of 
Shakespeariana; why he is in great 
demand as a speaker before Cham- 
bers of Commerce in cities like New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit, and at 
college and university occasions of 
importance, and why he has been 
honored by the highest institutions 
of learning in the land with such 
noteworthy degrees as LL.D. and 
L.H.D. 


There are those who think that 
Darwin P. Kingsley is a stern man, 
an uncompromising man. He isand 
he doesn’t care who knows it—in 
his attitude toward inefficiency, to- 
ward the shirker, the molly-coddle, 
the whiner, the mental and moral 
weakling who lags back and wails 
for somebody else to pull or push 
him ahead, and in his detestation of 
sham and dissimulation of all kinds. 
With the trifling attitude toward 
life he has no patience—his very 
appearance seems to say, “There 
are big things, important things, to 
do. Let’s be at them now.” 

But if you are privileged really to 
know Mr. Kingsley, it doesn’t take 
you long to find out that he is a 
man with an intensely human side 
to his nature, that his hand clasp is 
firm and friendly, that his smile is 
natural and engaging, that he will 
put aside matters of big moment to 
do you a service. And if time will 
permit him to relax a bit and talk 
to you, you will sense in what he 
says the background of “a passion 
for justice and the vision of a 
poet.” 
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ECISIONS holding 

that repayments of 
contributed surplus 
are not dividends but 
distributions of capital, are sup- 
ported by like reasoning in cases 
where an excess secured by re- 
duction of capital stock is distrib- 
uted. Either of these is a distribution of what 
might be termed capital contributions. Repay- 
ment of funds contributed by stockholders to be 
a part of the capital (using the term in the ac- 
counting sense), is naturally subject to the 
contingency of there being a surplus. 
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For the purpose of protecting creditors, prac- 
tically every state imposes restrictions upon a 
reduction of capital stock. These are similar to 
those set forth in the New York statute, the 
principal one being that a corporation may not 
reduce the amount of its capital stock to a point 
where it would be less than the amount of its 
“debts and liabilities.” Likewise, there are a 
number of cases, the leading one being Strong 
vs. Brooklyn, 93 N.Y. 426, holding that of the 
excess secured by reduction only so much as 
will not impair the remaining capital stock may 
be distributed. Assume that the assets of a 
corporation are $345,000, the liabilities, $145,000, 
and the capital stock, $300,000, with a conse- 
quent deficit of $100,000. It would be illegal for 
this corporation to reduce its capital stock to 
$140,000, because that amount is less than the 
amount of the liabilities. Should the reduction 
be made to $150,000, then the deficit of $100,000 
would be wiped out and there would be a sur- 
plus of $50,000. This surplus, and no more, 
would be available for distribution. That a dis- 
tribution then ‘effected would not be a dividend, 
is evident from the language of the court in the 
case of Continental Securities Co. vs. Northern 
Securities Co., 66 N. J. Equity 274: “The pro- 
posed distribution is not a dividend in the sense 
intended by the statute, but a division of the 
surplus capital rendered useless for the purposes 


for which it was originally contributed to cap- 
Italie ae Neri 


This distinction between the return of a cap- 
ital contribution and a dividend has an impor- 
tant bearing in determining the relative rights 
of preferred and common stockholders. In the 
case of Roberts vs. Roberts-Wick Co., 184 N.Y. 
257, losses approximating $90,000 had been in- 
curred over several years. During these years 
holders of cumulative preferred stock had re- 
ceived no dividends. The capital stock was re- 
duced, and there was an excess distributed. The 
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preferred stockholders claimed that 
before the common stockholders re- 
ceived any of this sum, they should 
receive payment for the unpaid 
dividends which had accrued, but the court said: 

“In the present case it must be borne in mind 
that the $9,138.15 remained in the corporate ac- 
counts after the reduction of the capital stock, 
as a portion of the former capital, and it was, 
in no sense, like an excess of property which 
had been accumulated in the conduct of the 
business beyond the fixed capital. It did not 
represent ‘surplus profits arising from the busi- 
ness,’ and it was not within the intendment of 
the agreement with respect to dividends on the 
preferred stock, and its distribution, when made, 


could only be legally effected by dividing it 


among its stockholders without preference.” 


In addition to capital contributions, there may 
be advances made to a corporation by stock- 
holders under circumstances which indicate a 
mere loan. Such advances constitute an abso- 
lute obligation upon the corporation, the stock- 
holder to that extent being a creditor of -the 
corporation. In England, it has been held that 
interest upon a payment for a stock subscription 
in advance is an absolute obligation. This is 
correct upon principle, for it is obvious that the 
subscriber gave the corporation the use of his 
money pending the due dates of the instalments, 
so that a sum agreed upon as a recompense for 
the advanced payment must be regarded as in- 
terest on a loan. 


Difficulty is frequently experienced in decid- 
ing whether an advance is a capital contribu- 
tion or a loan. From the standpoint of stock- 
holders, it is preferable that it be regarded as 
a loan, but from the corporation’s viewpoint it 
is desirable that the obligation be not absolute. 


Circumstances attending its advance must in 


each instance be considered. Thus, in the case 
of Busby vs. Mining Co., 27 Utah 231, the cer- 


tificates acknowledged the receipt of certain 


sums as a “mutual loan” from the stockholders 
to be “repaid from the first profits of the com- 
pany.” On its face it would seem that repay- 
ment of this obligation was contingent upon the 
earning of profits. But the court held that the 
words, “to be repaid from the first profits of 
the company” merely indicated the time of pay- 
ment. In accordance with the general rule gov- 
erning the construction of contracts, where con- 
tingencies are mentioned as determining the 
time of payment, the court decided that the 
loans must be paid within a reasonable time. 
While the decision does not fully set forth the 
basis upon which it considered this a loan rath- 
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It seemed that the advance 
was purely voluntary, that only a 
part of the stockholders advanced the money, 
that the word “loan” was used, and that the 
borrowing capacity of the corporation from 
sources other than the stockholders had been 
exhausted. Since the intent governing the ad- 
vance was the main point to be considered, 
these circumstances were construed as indicat- 
ing an intent merely to loan and not to further 
invest in the company. This case is obviously 
on the borderland, and I would not regard it as 
being conclusive of the law. Nevertheless, it 
illustrates the considerations upon which courts 
act in making the distinction between a capital 
contribution and a mere loan. 

Promises by the issuing corporation to pay 
fixed dividends or fixed interest upon stock cer- 
tificates merely create an obligation to pay the 
amount out of profits. Thus, in P. & H.R. R. 
Co. vs. King, 17 Ohio State 535, the usual stock 
certificates were issued with an endorsement 


' providing for the payment of 6% annual inter- 


est until the completion of the road. The court 
held that in the absence of profits there was no 
obligation upon the part of the railroad to pay 
this interest, and that a payment thereof out of 
capital would subject the directors to the statu- 
tory liability. 

This principle holds good respecting guaran- 
teed dividends. An ingenious attempt to guar- 
antee indirectly dividends is found in the case 
of Strictland vs. National Salt Co., 79 N. J. 
Equity 182. The defendant, the National Salt 
Co., contracted for the purchase of the stock of 
the United Salt Co. at the rate of 1% shares of 
preferred and 14% shares of the common stock 
of the National Co., together with $106.25, for 
each share of the United stock. The cash was 
to be paid in ten equal, semi-annual instalments. 
Certificates of indebtedness were issued for the 
amount of $106.25, for each share, which sum 
was equal in amount to the dividends on the 
preferred and 10% dividends on the common 
stock of the National Co. for the five years the 
certificates were to run. During these five years 
no dividends were to be paid on the National 
stock thus turned over, so that the sum prom- 
ised was in lieu of dividends. On page 190, the 
court said: 

“We do not question the right of the National 
Co. to pay in cash for the United Stock a sum 
of money equal in amount to the dividends for 


a certain number of years, and if that were all 


that the case revealed, the most that could be 
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said would be that the directors 
had made an improvident bargain, 
but not an illegal one. The case, 
however, * * * shows that the 
transaction was not in effect an exchange of 
one stock for another with a cash bonus. If it 
had been that, the stockholders of the United 
Co. would have been entitled to receive their 
stock in the National Co., and to take from 
time to time the dividends thereon for their own 
use. Instead of doing so, they were content 
with the title to the National stock shorn of the 
right to the dividends, for the five years the 
certificates had to run. * * * If an arrange- 
ment of this kind is legal, the 30th section of 
the corporation act has no vital force, for to 
evade it, a corporation need only issue certifi- 
cates of indebtedness covering the dividend 
which the parties may expect during the whole 
life of the corporation, and thus capitalize into 
a present debt the hopes of future earnings.” 

From these cases it is apparent that the word- 
ing of the document is not conclusive as to its 
legal effect. This militates against the certainty 
of legal rules. Nevertheless, if the form were 
the only criterion, the door would be open to 
injustice and grave abuse. Cases on the bor- 
derland, such as the Utah case, are relatively 
rare, so that there is seldom difficulty in ap- 
plying the principles involved. Accepting the 
certificate as only partial evidence of the facts, 
the query should be: “Is the transaction in 
substance a loan or a capital contribution, and 
is the effect merely to evade the statutory pro- 
hibition against paying dividends out of cap- 
ital?” 


Agreements by telephone should always be con- 
firmed, with request for acknowledgment. This both 
eliminates possible difficulties under the statute of 
frauds, and addscertaintyto the terms ofthe agreement. 


Substantial changes in the duties of a bonded 
bookkeeper may be considered as increasing the risk 
of the bonding company. Assent of the company to 
the proposed change should be procured. 


HE Larkin Company of Buffalo has a 

standing rule to refund tuition fees to any 
one in its employ who finishes a course of over- 
time study in subjects helpful in his or her 
work. Many other progressive organizations 
are doing substantially the same thing. Encour- 
agement of self-improvement is now the rule, 
for the greater the number of well-trained minds 
in an enterprise, from president to office boy, 
the surer the guarantee of its perpetuity and 
development. 
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AM having trouble in handling 

accruedinterestonnotes. Willyou 
kindly show me how the following 
transactions should be journalized? 

On February 15, 1916, John Smith purchases 
$600 worth of merchandise from me on credit, 
and on February 29th he gives me his note pay- 
able in six months with interest at six per cent. 
When closing the books on June 30th, I wish 
to show the accrued interest on the above trans- 
action. On July 31st, 1916, John Smith pays his 
note in full including five months’ interest. 

Assuming that the note was dated February 
29th, the Journal entries should be: 

February, 1916 


15 
OT INS MEET ator cai ok Gy Are ae a $600.00 
To SALES (or MERCHANDISE) $600.00 
February, 1916 
BILLS RECEIVABLE ............ 600.00 
TOyJOHN SMITH ieee), 600.00 
June, 1916 
30 
INTEREST ACCRUED) Wal yuna 12.00 
‘ToMEN TERRES Pi hen a cena a 12.00 
Four months’ interest accrued, 6%, 
on $600 note of John Smith. 
July, 1916 
31 
‘CASH /-To (SUNDRIES yon on ye 615.00 
BILLS RECEIVABLE .......... 600.00 
INTEREST ACCRUED ......... 12.00 
TN DERE eee eles 3.00 


For payment of $600 note, John Smith, 
with interest for five months, at 6% 


The explanations have been omitted on some 
of the Journal entries as they present no diffi- 
culties to the student. Bills Receivable Account 
should always be debited with the face value of 
the notes, and should not include interest 
charges. When it is desired to accrue the in- 
terest on notes held, Interest Accrued Account 
should be debited with the amount accrued and 
this accrual should appear on the asset side of 
the Balance Sheet. The amount should be cred- 
ited to Interest Account, a nominal account rep- 
resenting the interest earnings for the account- 
ing period. When payment is received for a 
note and interest, the interest portion should 
be credited to Interest Accrued if it applies to 
interest earned during a former period, and 
to Interest Account if it represents inter- 
est earned during the current period. Some- 
times, as in the example given, the interest 
credit is divided between the two accounts. 


I desire to show the liability of my firm on 
account of orders placed with outside creditors, 
when preparing a monthly Balance Sheet. At 
the end of the month I pass an entry debiting 
Suspense Account and crediting Liability for 
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Unfilled Orders Account. On the 
Balance Sheet I include the Liabil- 
ity for Unfilled Orders Account 
with other accrued liabilities and 
treat the Suspense Account item as a deduction 
from Surplus. Our auditor contends that this 
is incorrect, and he has shown it in his report 
in another manner. Please give me your opin- 
ion as to how this should be treated. 

In a great many cases it would be unneces- 
sary and undesirable to make any entry in the 
general books recording orders that had been 
placed but which had not been filled. A sim- 
ple method is to make a notation on the Bal- 
ance Sheet, showing the amount of such orders 
as a Contingent Liability, if this information is 
considered vitally necessary. If it were advis- — 
able to record such transactions in the general — 
books, the amount of the debit items should 
be deducted from the corresponding liability 
items on the Balance Sheet. It would be incor- 
rect to show the amount as a liability, and at 
the same time deduct the equivalent debit from 
Surplus, as an acknowledgment of the indebt- 
edness presupposes that value will be received 
to a corresponding amount. 


I use a loose leaf Voucher Record. Owing to 
the addition of many new departments I find 
that the Record has not a sufficient number of 
distribution columns. The book is as large as 
can be conveniently used, so that it has been 
suggested that insert sheets be used to provide 
additional columns. Please give me your opin- 
ion as to the best solution of the difficulty. 

Insert sheets can be used in a Voucher Rec- 
ord to but a limited extent—in any event only 
a few additional columns can be provided in 
this way. When the account classifications are 
numerous but the number of transactions is not 
large, a convenient method is to provide col- 
umns in the Voucher Record for summary 
accounts, the total of each of which is 
posted to the Ledger. The summary account 
in the Ledger is supported by an analysis sheet 
ruled to conform to the necessary sub-classifica- 
tions. Thus, a column might be provided for 
Selling Expense, the total of which would be 
posted to a Ledger account opened in that name. 
This Account would be supported by an analysis 
that might show Salesmen’s Salaries, Salesmen’s 
Commissions, Entertainment, Traveling, and 
possibly other classifications. These accounts 
could be posted direct from a distribution made 
on the voucher. In case the transactions are 
very numerous, analysis books can be made that 
support the Voucher Record, thus doing away 
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with the necessity for analysis 
sheets in the Ledger. This is the 
method in common use by rail- 
road companies. By either of these 
methods provision can be made for any desired 
number of classifications. 


I have been asked to find the book value of 
each share of stock from the figures given be- 
low. The plant has been valued at the: cost 
price. No allowance has been made for depre- 
ciation on machinery and tools, for the reason 
that it would cost at least forty per cent. more 
to purchase them at the present time. An order 
amounting to several thousands of dollars has 
been received, on which large profits will be 
made. How shall I find the book value per 
share from the following Balance Sheet? 


ASSETS 

Accounts Receivable ............ $ 5,625.35 
eb gS NE a aa 7,824.90 
Treasury Stock (250 shares)..... 25,000.00 
Mreasury. BONS. ioc i. Sue eda cep e's 5,000.00 
Inventories: 

Raw Materials....... $11,220.58 

Finished Goods........ 3,295.60 

Bitte Mere tyey as. ins 2 1,060.00 15,576.18 
Plant: 


Machinery & Tools. .$49,612.18 
Furniture & Fixtures 560.21 
Real Estate 45,310.85 95,483.24 $154,509.67 


oe ee www we 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (750 shares)....... $75,000.00 
First Mortgage Bonds........... 25,000.00 
DSM AVADLGD Ao cis ool cig ioiers fs sivas 5,000.00 
PRCCOUNTS PAVADIE (06s. ko ale oe 14,820.35 


Surplus 


Ss Mi aLe eee) 6 6 ecw 6s 9 0) 0 0° 6 1¢ 6&8 6 


The total book value of the capital stock out- 
standing in a corporation is the amount by 
which the assets exceed the liabilities, or in 
other words, the total amount of the par value 
of the stock plus the surplus (if any). This 
amount represents the equity of the stockhold- 
ers in the undertaking. In the question sub- 
mitted, the assets amount to $124,509.67, the 
liabilities to $39,820.35. The book value of the 
stock outstanding would therefore be $84,689.32, 
which, as stated before, is the same figure as 


that obtained by adding the par value of the 


stock outstanding, $50,000, to the surplus, $34,- 
689.32. Dividing by the number of shares out- 
standing, 500, would give a book value of 
$169.38 per share. 

It should be noted that the Treasury Stock 
and Treasury Bonds are not assets, and should 
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not appear as such on the Balance 
Sheet, but should be deducted on 
the liability side from the author- 
ized capital stock and authorized 
bonds. Aside from this criticism of the form 
of the Balance Sheet, a word as to the contents 
may be helpful. 


Upon the correct valuation of the assets, as 
well as upon the correct statement of the liabil- 
ities, the true book value of the stock, or the 
equity of the stockholders, depends. Of course, 
we are not in a position to judge whether the 
assets in the question given are correctly valued. 
We do not know, for example, on what basis 
the inventories are valued, or whether they in- 
clude any obsolete material. Apparently, no al- 
lowance has been made as a reserve for bad 
debts, although the corporation would be for- 
tunate indeed if one hundred per cent. of all its 
open accounts were realized. Admittedly, no 
reserve has been made for depreciation on ma- 
chinery and tools, contrary to the accepted prac- 
tice in conservative accounting. The fact that 
a large order has been received, upon which fu- 
ture profits may be expected, should not influ- 
ence the financial statement. Unfilled orders 
can be stated, if it seems desired, as a memo- 
randum on the Balance Sheet. In short, the 
Balance Sheet ought to reflect at its date the 
true financial position of the undertaking. 


In preparing an inventory of merchandise, 
should only goods which have been received be 
included, or should all goods invoiced be includ- 
ed in the inventory, even if they have not been 
received? 


As a matter of practice and apart from any 
legal technicalities, goods invoiced but not re- 
ceived are usually not included in the inventory, 
nor is the liability therefor recognized on the 
books. Under certain special circumstances, it 
might be advisable to include such items separ- 
ately classified as “Goods in Transit,” for ex- 
ample, when goods are bought and title is taken 
at the originating point. 


If I buy material for building a desk and pay 
for making it, should the total cost be charged 
to Furniture & Fixtures, or if not, how should 
the two amounts be charged? 


The entire cost of the desk should be charged 
to Furniture & Fixtures. It is just as legiti- 
mate to capitalize the expenditure for labor as 
it is to capitalize the cost of the material used 
in the desk. 


[Forward to page 150 
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==ay EW of us collapse 

i or are likely to col- 
lapse from _ over- 
work. We like to 
think we are going to break 
down at any minute because of 
the pressing strain of our jobs. 
Nonsense! We all worry too 
much, some of us drink too much, most of us 
smoke too much, and few of us take physical 
exercise enough. Somewhere among the above 
you will find the chief reason for that imminent 
breakdown you are afraid of. Work, per se, is 
the greatest boon the Creator ever bestowed 
upon his children, andthe more of it, the better. 
Psychologists—the most noted one being the 
late William James—have demonstrated beyond 
cavil that the harder a man works, if he uses 
his brain while he is working, the greater his 
capacity for work, and to 
the benefit, not to the in- 
jury, of the brain. It is 
as if the brain were made 
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in securing a controlling grasp of 
related facts, principles, and laws; 
enjoyment in the consciousness of 
becoming ready for the problems 
and the opportunities of to-morrow. Do not 
waste your sympathy on the forward-looking 
persons who are spending their overtime hours 
in study. They, after all, are having a much 
better time than the nine-out-of-ten short-sight- 


ed young men and women who are constantly 


wondering what they’ll do to-night. 


E hear much of the_relative advantages 
of this or that method of training—of 
this or that course of study. A good deal of 
twaddle is being talked about education. The 


truth, stripped of its explanatory wrappers, can 


be stated in a nutshell. It is that any subject 
that we study has a distinct educational value 
if it makes us think for our- 
selves, and it has a double 
value if it makes us think 
in the general direction of 


up of a layer of reservoirs, 
placed one upon another, to 
be tapped, one by one, from 
the topmost to the lowest, 
in proportion to the degree 
of intensity with which you 
focus and concentrate your 
thoughts. As for that break- 
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our chosen vocational ac- 
tivities. Getting information 
is not getting an education 
—it takes thinking to do 
that. Think, then, think, 
and keep thinking! ; 


down, forget it. Make sure 
that your liver is in good 
order, and that life is a 
thing to smile at. Then 
tap a mental reservoir, and 
see how quickly your mind 
responds to your directed 
will, and how well you feel. 


T is foolish to believe that enjoyment is to 

be had only from what in itself is useless 
and frivolous. Real enjoyment is parented by 
useful work, self-sacrifice, service to others, and 
the consciousness of growth in power and ca- 
pacity. Hence a course of study, even though 
pursuance of it involves a careful conservation 
of time, energy, and money resources, may be- 
come, should become, and usually does become 
a source of satisfaction and of abiding pleasure 
to the one who gives to it the attention and 
the industry that it requires. There is enjoy- 
ment in working out a complicated problem; 
enjoyment in learning the reasons for things 
and the causes of things; enjoyment in develop- 
ing the power of analysis and synthesis; enjoy- 
ment in applying theory to practice; enjoyment 
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HEN we speak of 

educating an office 
staff, we usually mean be- 
ginning with the office 
boys, working up a few 
grades, and then stopping, 
leaving out the really im- 
portant men and women of 
the organization. Why? 
Nobody knows; it’s our way 
of doing it, that’s all. So far as producing the 
greatest benefit to the organization is concerned, 
we should begin at the other end; for, if we in- 
crease the productivity of a $10,000 man five 
per cent. and of a $5,000 man ten per cent., we 
surely produce more for the organization—in- 
finitely more—than if we increase the office 
boy’s efficiency one thousand per cent. and that 
of the stenographic force and the routine clerks 
one hundred per cent. We should not forget 
these ground-floor divisions of the office force— 
of course not. We should develop and train 
them for larger and heavier responsibilities. 
But, above all, we should not forget the top- 
notchers, for they are the persons that make 
the profit and loss account satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory reading to the board of directors. 
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HE up-to-the-minute business 
man has turned part-educator, 


has turned part-business man. They 
sit at banquets together and are learning from 
each other. Each has broken out of his cloist- 
ered shell of self-complacency and intolerant 
criticism and is looking to the other for un- 
derstanding and cooperation. No longer is the 
wall between the schoolhouse and the business 
office an unscalable rampart. In many places 
the barrier has already been broken through, 
and it is only a question of time before the 
erosion that comes from cooperative thinking 
will crumble it. to dust throughout its entire 
length, and there will be no place where educa- 
tion leaves off and business activities begin. 
This coalition of viewpoints and this pooling of 
abilities are good for the business man and 
the educator, good for the growing youth of the 
land, and good for the community and the 
nation. 


GOOD many persons try to run two en- 

terprises at the same time. Experience 
shows that for the average person this is a mis- 
take, for either the one or the other—frequently 
both—must suffer from lack of attention and 
proper supervision. If you are a practicing 
accountant, stick to your accounting work— 
don’t think you can run a farm as a side issue. If 
you are a teacher, stick to your teaching—don’t 
think you can make money in buying and sell- 
ing real estate while you are teaching. If you 
are a lawyer, stick to your briefs—don’t think 
you can beat the stock market as a diversion. If 
you are a banker, stick to your banking— don’t 
think you can in addition operate a manu- 
facturing concern and make it pay. Of course, 
there are exceptions, but exceptions only prove 
the rule, which is that increased income is 
usually the result of increased productivity in 
one major vocation. Have an avocation if you 
like, or ride a hobby, but always as an incident 
to your main job, and without any thought of 
a profit return. 


NEW note is apparent in many modern 

sales letters—the note of suggestiveness, of 
connotation. Not very long ago, the accepted 
ending of all kinds of sales letters was a direct 
importunity to make a purchase. Nowadays the 
successful writer of sales letters creates the de- 
Sire to buy by means of description and explana- 
tion, but refrains from making a direct appeal 
for a sale, preferring to have the buying impulse 
come naturally from the prospective customer. 
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This is better psychology than the 
old method, and better business, 
too, for there is such a thing as 
stimulating the will so much that 
it reacts and takes a hostile, or at least a nega- 
tive, attitude toward the thing desired. 


HERE is a big difference between a special 

value and a market value. A man, owing 
to his knowledge of the ins and outs of a par- 
ticular enterprise, may be worth $10,000 or more 
to that enterprise, but not more than $25 or $30 
a week in the open market, if by a twist of fate, 
he finds himself offering his services for sale. 
The moral is clear. Develop your specialized 
knowledge, yes; make it flower and fructify as 
productively as possible, but now and then turn 
a listening ear to the trend of Business require- 
ments in order that, if the need arises, you may 
be something besides a tiny chip in the swirling 
current of things. 


OME men and women are brakes on the 

executive machinery. You find them some- 
times in high places, often in the midway places, 
but usually in the lower places. In the high 
places, it may be obstinacy or lack of vision 
that slows down the machinery; in the midway 
places it is often lack of tact, surliness, narrow- 
ness of view, or misunderstanding of instruc- 
tions; in the low places it is likely to be care- 
lessness, laziness, inaccuracy, stupidity, disloy- 
alty, and the like. Whoever acts as a brake, 
the result is the same—a slowing down of the 
machinery. Be a useful cog in the machinery, 
but don’t be a brake on it. 


ORE commercial teachers— good ones, 

teachers that know Business—are needed. 
Business schools and colleges are calling for 
them; so are commercial high schools; so are 
the Business Administration Departments of 
the great universities. Though called, they do 
not respond, for there are too few of them, ap- 
parently, to go round. The salaries, as teach- 
ing salaries go, are far better than the average; 
the work, in most cases, is congenial; and the 
chances for advancement are good, for interest 
in commercial education is widespread and will 
scarcely grow less. Casually speaking, it looks 
as though the field of commercial teaching were 
a vocational opportunity that has been unac- 
countably overlooked. 


There is a limit to bodily development, but no limit 
to mental development; only the mind owner himself 
sets the limit. 
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Market 
Value 


Release 
the Brake 


Teachers 
Wanted 


Expe- 
rience 


Three 
Position 
Plan 


‘ R Y ANTED: An experienced 
bookkeeper; no considera- 
tion given beginners. 

The above is the boiled-down text 
of the majority of advertisements 
and requests for bookkeepers. Stress 
is invariably laid on “experience.” 

If an applicant who has had good 
general business experience, has 
studied bookkeeping in its practical 
and theoretical state, and under- 
stands thoroughly its fundamentals 
and construction, but has no actual 
experience, should answer the above 
request, he would be “turned down 
flat.” 

What is experience? Experience 
is knowledge gained by trial and 
practise. 

What is knowledge? Knowledge 
is a clear perception of a truth or 
fact; information. 

In this age of strife and bustle, 
one has no time to gain minor 
knowledge by experience. He takes 
the short cut and utilizes the many 
advantages offered by our schools. 

When an employer advertises for 
an experienced bookkeeper, he re- 
ally means a competent bookkeeper. 
There is any number of experienced 
bookkeepers, but of that number 
there is a large percentage incom- 
petent. 

What is competency? Competency 
is ability. In a business sense, the 
ability to discharge your duties to 
the satisfaction of your superior. 
Competency is a trait, not experi- 
ence. 

A competent man who has been 
broadened by good business experi- 
ence is capable, beyond doubt, of 
applying that experience to any 
branch of business whether it be in 
the accounting, shipping or selling 
end of the business. The essential 
is knowledge. 

One relying on experience can go 
but to the end of that experience 
and is there stopped by the lack of 
knowledge. Hence the desirability 
of a college graduate over a high 
school graduate. To be consistent, 
knowledge can take you further 
than experience, hence the desira- 
bility of knowledge over experience. 

To quote Messrs. Pace & Pace:— 
“Knowledge commends itself to the 
thoughtful, whatever their educa- 
tion, their age, their purpose, or 
their experience.” 

—Contributed by E. C. Lux, Brook- 
lyn Institute of Accountancy. 


HE Three Position Plan of 
Promotion is suggested by 
Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, Mem. 
A.S.M.E., as providing an adequate, 
systematized plan of advancement 
for employees. This method, Mr. 
Gilbreth claims, is effective in hold- 
ing and helping employees after 
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they have been selected, because it 
considers not only the welfare of 
the organization, but also the wel- 
fare of each individual connected 
with the organization. 

Briefly, the plan considers each 
man as occupying three positions; 
first, the position last occupied in 
the organization, in which relation 
the man is the instructor of his suc- 
cessor; second, the position occu- 
pied at the present time, where he 
is in charge of the work and is also 
the teacher of the man who is to 
succeed him; and third, the next 
position the man will occupy, in 
the duties of which he is constantly 
instructed by the man above. Mr. 
Gilbreth explains that the coordina- 
tion necessary to the success of the 
Three Position Plan, is provided for 
through a master promotion chart, 
which is operated by the man in 
charge of promotion, who arranges 
and assigns all positions in the or- 
ganization. 

“The ultimate success of this 
plan,” says Mr. Gilbreth, “depends 
upon the principles that underly it, 
giving every man a square deal, a 
maximum chance for cooperation, 
advancement, and prosperity; in oth- 
er words, the opportunity for simul- 
taneous individual and social devel- 
opment.” 

HE furtherance of education 

for Business careers is the 

theme of a recent report by 
the Committee on Education of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
The following extract from the re- 
port will be of interest to our read- 
ers: 

“We would not, however, create 
by this report the impression that 
the universities and colleges are the 
only agencies which are seeking to 
fill the recognized need of the busi- 
ness world for men trained not sim- 
ply by experience but by study as 
well. The past few years have seen 
the establishment of several schools 
of recognized merit especially de- 
signed for those who are already in 
Business and wish to study to be- 
come more scientifically trained in 
its principles or for those who can 
not go to college, or for those who 
do not receive in their college course 
the proper training for business. 
These schools, some of which con- 
duct their courses through personal 
instruction, branches being estab- 


- lished in different cities, and others 


of which use the correspondence 
method, have had a most surprising 
growth, their enrollment running 
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into the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands and their students being drawn 
from all parts of the country. That 
these schools are doing excellent 
work is evidenced not only by the 
character of the business men whom 
they are able to secure for their ad- 
visory ‘boards and as Iecturers but 
even more by the fact that many 
of the leading corporations of the 
country are not only urging their 
employees to enroll as students but 
are frequently paying all or part of 
the tuition fees.” 


66 HE greatest business prob- 
lem of today is the human 
problem of labor and the 
wise handling of men.” This strik- 
ing sentence forms part of an ad- 


dress delivered by President Ernest 


Fox Nichols of Dartmouth College: 


before the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. Nichols, in calling attention to 
the enormously increased scale of 
business operations of recent years 
and the growth of system and ma- 
terial efficiency which have brought 
economy of production, asserts that 
the one vital point at which there 
has not been increased efficiency is 
the handling of labor. 

“The question of labor turn-over, 
or the ratio of the average number 
of employees in an industry to the 
actual number hired during a given 
period, is of profound significance 
to the man who is capable of an- 
alyzing the matter,” says Dr. Nich- 
ols. There may be many causes 
contributing to a large labor turn- 
over, according to Dr. Nichols, for 
instance, seasonal fluctuations, wrong 


_selection of employees, wrong meth- 


ods of handling employees, lack of 
esprit de corps, etc. 

In Dr. Nichols’ judgment, there 
should be a new profession, com- 
posed of men who are qualified to 
handle the problems that -are in- 
volved in the labor turn-over, and 
to whom should be entrusted the 
function of employment. Not only 
would the individual industries be 
directly benefited, Dr. Nichols claims, 
but society would be saved from 
the evil results which come from 
unemployment. 


N these days of large profes- 

sional fees, it is pleasing—from 

the accountants’ viewpoint at 
least—to learn that the fee paid to 
a firm of well-known accountants, 
for an audit of a number of asso- 
ciated institutions in and around 
New York, amounted to $83,186.95. 
The fact has been made public in 
the recent controversy between the 
Mayor of New York and the insti- 
tutions that have been partially sup- 
ported by municipal contributions. 


Bu 
ne 
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HE trade acceptance, em- 
ployed properly and consid- 
erately, will give every mer- 
chant or manufacturer a bigger and 
better place in the business world.” 
The foregoing significant statement 
is to be found in an interesting 
pamphlet on “Acceptances,” issued 
by the American Exchange National 
Bank. 

The definition of a trade accept- 
ance, as given by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, is “a bill of exchange 
....drawn to order, having a defi- 
nite maturity and payable in dollars 


in the United States, the obligation 


to pay which has been accepted by 
an acknowledgment, written or 
stamped, and signed, across the face 
of the instrument, by the company, 
firm, corporation or person upon 
whom it is drawn; such agreement 
to be to the effect that the acceptor 
will pay at maturity, according to its 
tenor, such draft or bill without qual- 
ifying conditions.” 

It is asserted that a merchant’s 
credit facilities are increased by the 
use of acceptances, and that, because 
of the check afforded by them to 
the banker on both buyer and seller, 
trade aceptances are an aid to sound 
banking. That the trade acceptance 
benefits the buyer and the seller 
alike, through the establishment of 
greater mutual confidence and the 
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improvement of credit facilities, is 
the doctrine set forth in the pamph- 
let mentioned. The conclusion is 
reached that trade acceptances 
should come into common use in the 
United States, and thus aid the busi- 
ness world in reaping the full bene- 
fits of the Federal Reserve System. 


A. ARMITAGE, The Accountancy 
Institute of Los Angeles, has a re- 
sponsible position as Accountant to 
Hambright & Walsh, wholesale 
jewelers, of Los Angeles. 


E. GRAY SPARGO, Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, Extension Division, 
has just been appointed to the po- 
sition of Assistant Auditor for The 
Kansas Flour Mills Company, Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 


O. W. MUELLER, Buffalo School 
of Accountancy, 1915, a member of 
the Pioneer Class in Buffalo, has 
been for some years the Assistant 
Treasurer of the DeLaney Forge & 
Iron Company of that city. This 
concern has just become a subsi- 
diary of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, and Mr. Mueller has been 
retained by the company in charge 
of its office. 
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CHARLES G. COOK, who was Per. 


formerly engaged in Accountancy 
practice in Philadelphia, and who 


recently held the position of Chief Votes 


Accountant of the General Acci- 
dent, Fire & Life Assurance Corpo- 
ration, has accepted, through the 
Pace Agency for Placements, Inc., 
a position on the staff of Lovejoy, 
Mather & Hough. 


CHARLES A. LUTZ, formerly 
Comptroller of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, and more re- 
cently Comptroller of the United 
States Express Company, has ac- 
cepted, through the Pace Agency 
for Placements, Inc., the position of 
Assistant Treasurer of the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven. 


THE ACCOUNTANCY CLASS OF 
DRAKE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Bayonne, N. J., celebrated the close 
of its year’s work on June 20th 
with a luncheon at the Club in 
Bayonne. 


HENRY E. MENDES, C.P.A., (N. 
Y.), St. Louis, Mo., manager for 
Touche, Niven & Company, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, is in New 
York City, convalescing from a se- 
vere attack of typhoid fever. Mr. 
Mendes will not resume his duties 
until early Fall. 


Fall Openings of Schools Giving Pace Courses 


HE following is the schedule of the opening dates of several of the Accountancy Schools 
giving Pace Courses for the fall of 1916. 


Pace Institute of Accountancy, Boston, Mass.—Tuesday, Sept. 12 

Buffalo School of Accountancy, Buffalo, N. Y.—Thursday, Sept. 14 

Pace Institute of Accountancy, Hudson Terminal, N. Y.—Thursday, Sept. 14 
Cleveland School of Accountancy, Cleveland, Ohio—Friday, Sept. 15 

New York Institute of Accountancy, 23d St. Y.M.C.A., N. Y.—Friday, Sept. 15 
Newark School of Accountancy, Newark, N. J—Monday, Sept. 18 

Detroit Technical Institute, Detroit, Mich—Monday, Sept. 18 

Accountancy Institute of Brooklyn, Central Y.M.C.A., B’klyn—Tues., Sept. 19 
Baltimore Institute of Accountancy, Baltimore, Md.—Thursday, Sept. 21 
Washington School of Accountancy, Washington, D. C.—Friday, Sept. 22 
Chicago School of Accountancy, Chicago, Ill_—Wednesday, Sept. 27 

St. Louis School of Accountancy, St. Louis, Mo.—Friday, Sept. 29 


The meeting hour for each opening session is 7:45. There will be thoughtful addresses on va- 
rious practical aspects of Accountancy and Business Administration. In every case the speaker will 
be either Homer S. Pace, C.P.A., or Charles A. Pace, of the New York Bar. 
in Business as a profession and in the educational preparation for that profession, are invited to at- 
tend, without any obligation whatever to enroll. 


All who are interested 


Pace Standardized Courses in Accountancy, Business Administration, and English, in Residenee and by Extension 


30 Church Street 


New York 


English 
Depart- 


N the July issue of The Pace 
Student, I had something to say 
about the desirability of sim- 


ment plicity of style in spoken and writ- 


Horatio 
NN. Drury, 
B.A. 


Epigram- 
matic 
Style 


Herbert 
Kaufman 


ten English. I wish to carry this 
matter a step further. Nowadays, 
owing no doubt to the thousands of 
things that engross the attention of 
a person engaged in Business, a pe- 
culiar kind of style has come into 
vogue. I might almost call it the 
trip-hammer style. Its purpose is 
not merely to coax attention; it is 
to compel attention. We find this 
style in advertisements, in sales let- 
ters, in inspirational articles,and in 
certain kinds of editorials. It is 
usually reinforced by bold-point 
type. 

This trip-hammer style is always 
a simple style; it discards long 
words and flowing phrases, and 
seizes upon every-day words and 
homely idioms, with now and then 
a tincture of the better class of 
slang. But it is more than a simple 
style; it is an epigrammatic, an 
aphoristic style, in that many of its 
sentences are packed full of thought, 
which, though condensed, is imme- 
diately clear in statement or by in- 
ference. Many of the sentences of 
this kind, especially when used with 
a descriptive or a narrative back- 
ground, have a wide application and 
often stick in the mind as choice 
bon mots when applied to Business 
or life in general. Such a style de- 
pends for its effect largely upon the 
sentence form; it is seldom para- 
graphed in the rhetorical sense of 
paragraphing. 

Some of the best-known writers 
of the present day who make con- 
siderable use of this trip-hammer 
style are Arthur Brisbane, Herbert 
Kaufman, Frank Crane, and, until 
his untimely death, the late Elbert 
Hubbard. In the hands of these 
men the epigrammatic style be- 
comes a vehicle for the compelling 
expression of vigorous thoughts. It 
is a dangerous style, however, for 
the neophyte or the tyro to try to 
master, unless in culture, experi- 
ence, and human sympathy he is so 
well equipped that he can say old 
truths or new truths in a new way 
and with the voice of authority. We 
know well enough that blatant yell- 
ing is not oratory; neither does a 
platitude set up in shrieking type 
constitute the epigrammatic style. 
‘Out of both forms of expression a 
worth-while thought must bulge. 

Note the following examples of 
the epigrammatic style: 

“Nature is old-fashioned and leis- 
urely. Some of her ways won’t do 
for our days. We haven’t time for 
the replenishment of her diminish- 
ing stocks; so it’s up to us to devise 
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our own stills, retorts, and fertiliz- 
ers—to make our own mixtures and 
arrangements of raw materials and 
manufacture substitutes. 

“Nature never intended to furnish 
more than a few samples and ex- 
pects us to puzzle out the formulas. 

“Every essential element for the 
duplication of any disappearing re- 
source is at hand. Imagination 
knows where to find them. 


“When we are hungry, we experi- 
ment. Appetite has no curiosity in 
the midst of profusion. We learned 
about most of our foodstuffs by 
running short of older ones. 


“The difficulty of preserving but- 
ter on campaign inspired Napoleon 
to look for a hardy, wholesome imi- 
tation—that’s how we got oleomar- 
garine. 

“Rittman wouldn’t have hunted 
for his gasoline alternative, if de- 
mand had not become a glutton. 


“We didn’t search China for 
wood oil and consider naphtha, in 
paint and varnish making, while 
turpentine was still cheap. 


“Folks grow long-headed when 
they become short-handed.”—Her- 
bert Kaufman. 


“Make good! don’t explain! Do 
the thing you are expected to do! 
Don’t waste time in giving reasons 
why you didn’t, or couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t, or shouldn’t! 

“Tf I hire you to cook for me, I 
expect my chops and baked pota- 
toes on time, done to a turn and 
appetizing; I am not interested in 
the butcher’s mistake, nor in the 
stove’s defect, nor in the misery in 
your left arm. I want food, not 
explanations. 


“If I hire you to take care of 
my automobile, or factory, or shirt- 
waist counter, I do not want to 
hear why things are half done; I 
want results. 


“So also if you come to me and 
hire me to do a job of writing (cor- 
respondence solicited—lowest rates 
and quick service) by the fifteenth 
of the month, you do not want me 
to show up on that day with a 
moving story describing how I 
couldn’t do what I was paid for. 
You want the writing, and you 
want it first class, all wool and a 
yard wide. 


“This is cold, cruel, heartless talk. 
It is to all second-raters and shirk- 
ers. But to real men it is a joy 
and gladness. They rejoice to make 
good themselves, they expect oth- 
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ers to make good, and they like to . 
hear preached the gospel of mak- 


ing good. 


“Mr. West, the Rochester librar- ia 


ian, in his report some time ago, 


spoke of the Parable of the Tal- ar 


ents, in which we are told of the 
three servants who had received 
talents, five, two, and one, respect- 


ively. On the master’s return they 
all rendered account of their stew- 


ardship. The first two had doubled 
their capital. Each of them said so 
in fourteen words, and their work 
was pronounced, ‘Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.’ 


solutely nothing, but he made a full 


report in forty-two words, three 5 
times as long as the other reports.” — 
“There you have it. The lessyou — 


do, the more you explain. 
“Efficiency! 
“Learn that word by heart. Get 
to saying it in your sleep. 


“Of all the joys on this terrestri- i 


Servant — 
number three had accomplished ab- _ 


al sphere there is none quite so 


soul-satisfying and. one hundred ~ 


percentish as making good. 


“Do your work a little better than 4 
That is 


anybody else could do it. 

the margin of success. 
“Make good needs no footnotes. 
“Failure requires 

words.”—Dr. Frank Crane. 
“Fear kills. 


to get in the way of others and 
frighten them. 


“This statement weighs two tons. ys 
“Fear has killed men, tormented PF 


millions, burned alive countless 
numbers. Fear deadens your will, 
squanders all possible success, and 
cramps you into a coffin here on 
earth—makes a mummy out of a 
man. Fear upsets your reason, 
breaks the contact in business. 
“Years ago man failed to under- 
stand many things. Years ago man 
saw in the wind, the wave, the 


thunder, an enemy. Literature taught 


men to fear, and religions hinged 
the hope to Heaven on fear. 

“Fear can wreck a business or 
ruin a name. 
lurks in a man’s conscience. It is 
the most destructive contagion, and 
more prevalent than most of us 
think. 

“What have you to fear?. You 


can do what millions of other men i 


have done, and perhaps more; but 
you will never do this until you 
throw fear overboard. You're a 


much bigger man than you think 


you are, and for the proof of this 
statement start out now, forget 
your fear instincts, and work for all 
you're worth. You will win. 


“And if you should lose, you will - 


It more than kills— 
it leaves the ghost of a man here 


It is the thief that ~ 


forty - two 5 


h 


- 


it 
i) 


have the satisfaction of being a 
man, and everybody else in the 
whole community will recognize this 
fact, and help you to help your- 
self.”’—F. D. VanAmburgh. 

The foregoing illustrations serve 
to make the point clear—that, when- 
ever you wish to drive home a 
thought which, in your opinion, is 
important to many classes of per- 
sons, one of the tools of expression 
that you can use to advantage is 
the trip-hammer, epigrammatic style 
—the style that, if need be, brushes 


aside smoothness of expression in 


favor of the homely idiom and the 
eye-catching phrase. 


T. LYMAN TILDEN, Law In- 
structor in the Buffalo School of 
Accountancy, has been appointed 
special Deputy Attorney-General in 
Buffalo by Attorney-General Wood- 
bury. Mr. Tilden, who is a Co- 
lumbia man, took a prominent part 
in the April primaries, and was 
elected Committeeman from the 
Fifth District of the Twenty-third 
Ward. ' 


THOMAS PITKETHLY, Cleve- 
land School of Accountancy, has 
left his position with The White 
Company, and has accepted the ap- 
pointment of Auditor for the Lin- 
der Company, one of the largest 
dry goods and department stores 
in Cleveland. 
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ERIC F. STONE, Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, Extension Division, 
formerly employed in the Account- 
ing Department of The American 
Brakeshoe & Foundry Company, 
has accepted a position with Mar- 
den, Orth & Hastings. 


ALBERT H. FRANCIS, Pace In- 
stitute of Accountancy, who for 
several years has held the post of 
Assistant Treasurer of C. D. Bruck- 
lieb, Inc., has become a member of 
the staff of Lovejoy, Mather & 
Hough. 


FREDERIC WORFOLK, C.P.A., 
(N.Y.), New York Institute of Ac- 
countancy, 1914, who has been en- 
gaged in Accountancy practice in 
Pittsburgh on the staff of the Audit 
Company of Pittsburgh, has re- 
turned to New York to associate 
himself with the firm of Touche, 
Niven & Company. 


CHARLES S. FIGUEROA, Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
employed in the Accounting De- 
partment of the Vessel Agency, Inc., 
has taken a position on the staff 
of F, D. Leidesdorf & Company. 
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H. E. DOWNING, Los Angeles 
Institute of Accountancy, 1915, is 
the Chief Accountant for the Times- 
Mirror Corporation. 


RALPH H. TUCKER, who was 
formerly General Bookkeeper for 
Hickson & Company, Inc., New 
York City, has secured, through the 
Pace Agency for Placements, Inc., 
a position in the Accounting De- 
partment of the International Time 
Recording Company, Endicott, N.Y. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, formerly 
Senior Accountant on the staff of 
Whittlesey & Myer, has just re- 
turned from the British West In- 
dies, where he was engaged in ac- 
counting work for the Fox Film 
Corporation. He will resume his 
duties as Traveling Auditor for that 
corporation in the United States. 
His duties were in connection with 
the greatest motion picture produc- 
tion that has ever been attempted, 
the cost of which when completed 
will be $1,000,000. 


ALEXANDER B. MURRAY, who 
was formerly in the Accounting 
Department of Bertron Griscom & 
Company, Bankers, has_ secured, 
through the Pace Agency for Place- 
ments, Inc., a position in the Ac- 
counting Department of Carl H. 
Pforzheimer & Company. 


—— 
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HE writer is at a loss as to 

just what items should be in- 

cluded under the classification 
Capital Expense” in making up 
Profit & Loss statements. In a gen- 
eral way, of course this classification 
should include all items which reflect 
expenditures necessary to secure or 
preserve the working capital. In 
some cases, however, I have noticed 
that Insurance, Taxes, and Loss 
from Bad Debts are included. Is 
this correct? 


Since Insurance expenditure is in- 
curred for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing capital, it may properly be treat- 
ed as a Capital Expense. Expendi- 
tures for Taxes are imposed by the 
Government on account of the in- 
vestment of capital, and therefore 
may also be classed under Capital 
Expense. Reserve for Bad Debts is 
included under the same division be- 
cause it represents a loss that is ex- 
pected to occur in the realization of 
assets. It might be argued that the 
estimated shrinkage in the value of 
accounts receivable should be de- 
ducted from the amount of sales, or 
else classified as a Selling Expense. 
To deduct losses of this kind which 
might, in some cases, be due to 
financial stringencies, and for which 
the selling department is in no way 
responsible, would seriously impair 
the statistical value that should be 
found in the record of sales. Inas- 
much as the reserve is an estimated 
amount, care is usually taken to in- 
sure a liberal provision against 
losses, and the subsequent adjust- 
ments necessitated in correcting the 
estimate would introduce a fluctuat- 
ing element.. It is best, therefore, 
to handle elements of this kind in a 
special classification, where no sta- 
tistical value will be impaired. You 
should bear in mind, however, that 
there is no hard and fast rule and 
that the practice of good accountants 
varies. 


In a discussion with several of 
my friends regarding the treatment 
of Discount and Reserve for Bad 
Debts, they contend that these items 
should be charged directly to Profit 
& Loss and not to Trading. My 
contention is that the gross profit 
as shown in the Trading Account 
will be more nearly correct if Dis- 
count and Reserve for Bad Debts 
are charged against sales in the 
Trading Account. Discount, particu- 
larly, it seems to me, is a reduction 
of Sales. Will you please set us 
aright? 


Your question does not indicate 
whether you and your friends have 
in mind cash discounts or trade dis- 
counts, although from the position 
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taken by your friends we presume 
you refer to cash discounts. 


Trade discounts are ordinarily not 
taken into the accounts, but rather’ 
are deducted from the face of the 
bill and the proceeds brought in, as 
the trade discounts form no part of 
the real price. In the event that 
trade discounts are brought into the 
accounts, they should be carried into 
the Trading Account as a deduction 
from Purchases or Sales for the rea- 
son given. The trade discounts usu- 
ally depend upon the amount of 
business transacted with a particular 
customer. 


Cash discounts, however, are not 
apt to vary on acount of trading 
conditions. The allowance of dis- 
counts and the receiving of dis- 
counts, theoretically, flow respect- 
ively from a small or insufficient 
amount of capital or an abundance 
of capital. The inclusion of cash 
discounts in the Trading Account 
would distort the statistical value of 
the account, and in view of all this 


we recommend the closing of cash 
discounts into Profit & Loss. 

In regard to the treatment of Re- 
serve for Bad Debts: The Reserve 
for Bad Debts should be included in 
the Profit & Loss Account proper, 
inasmuch as it is a loss that is ex- 
pected in the realization of assets. 
It might seem, in view of the fact 
that the accounts receivable are es- 
timated to produce an amount less 
than their face, that the shrink 
should be deducted from the amount 
of sales. To deduct losses in reali- 
zation which might in some cases 
be due to financial stringencies, 
would seriously impair the statistical 
value that is secured in the record 
of sales. It is, in the first place, an 
estimated amount, and on account 
of this, care should be taken to in- 
sure a liberal provision. This would 
necessitate adjustments to correct 
the estimates, and would bring into 
the matter a fluctuating element 
that is best handled in the Profit & 
Loss Account. 


True courage in business expan- 
sion has no more in common with 
blind recklessness, than with the 
ultra conservativeness that amounts 
to cowardice. 
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INTERPRETATION: The Pace Stand- 
ardized Courses interpret Business as a 
Science—from the fundamental laws of 
production and distribution to the most 
advanced devices and expedients of mod- 
ern business practice. 


SCOPE: The major subjects of Account- 
ing, Law, and Applied Economics, and 
the related subjects of Finance, Organiza- 
tion, Management and Transportation. 
Detailed treatment is — 
given such subjects as 


Contracts, LawofAgency, 
Law of Partnership, Law 
of Corporations, Law of 
Decedents’ Estates, Law 
of Insurance, Law of 
' Bankruptcy, Law of 
Liens, Law of Negotiable 
Instruments, The National Bank Act, 
Receivers, Syndicates, Pools, Promotion, 
Depreciation, Maintenance of Capital. 


CORRELATION: The essential princi- 
ples classified and ready to be mastered; 
the dependent principles and illustrations 
correlated and coordinated with major 
principles. The courses of study are 
thus completely unified and developed 
step by step. 


A Brief Summary of the 
Pace Program 


Business 


Administration 


STANDARDIZATION: Standardized 
Synthetic Texts and Teaching Procedures 
prepared with the needs and conditions 
of the employed man and woman in mind. 
Each instructor teaches his specialty and 
yet maintains proper coordination through- 
out the course. Hence it is possible for a 
student, whenever circumstances make it 
necessary, to transfer from one school to 
another without retarding his progress. 


PRESENTATION: 


Constructive Accounting, Pace Instruction in both Resi- 
Corporation Accounting, i dent Schools and Exten- 
Cost Accounting, Public Standardi zed sion Coursesby Practicing 
Service Accounting, Accountants and Law- 
Auditing, Partnership Courses yers, who bring to their 
Accounting, Estate Ac- teaching the view-point 
counting, Bookkeeping = of the practical demands 
Practice from the account- Kgs of Business. The classes 
ing point of view, Prin- Gi); are small, and stress is 
ciples of the Law, Law of Cy laid upon individual in- 


struction. 


Accountancy and 


RESULTS: The three 
major results of the Pace 
plan of teaching are in- 
creased and organized 
technical knowledge, 
broadened perspective, and developed 
reasoning power—dqualities that mark all 
the successful business men of to-day. 


AVAILABILITY: Taught this year in 
54 prominent schools and colleges 
throughout the country to approximately 
6,000 students. Available also to Busi- 
ness Organizations for installation and to 
the individual student by Extension 
through the mails to any address. 


For Complete Details and Catalogues apply to 
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Tom 
Neglects 
his 

A ppear- 
ance 


cept 


66 OU certainly look frazzled 
this morning. What’s the 
matter with your Gillette? 

Gone on a strike?” Walter was tak- 

ing Tom to task for his unkempt 

appearance. 

“The razor’s all right,” replied 
Tom. “I took an extra forty winks 
this morning, and then had to beat 
it for the subway without dolling 
up. What’s the dif anyway? A 
bookkeeper isn’t paid to bea dude.” 

“That’s true enough,” rejoined 
Walter, “and he isn’t expected to 
be a dude, but it’s pretty good busi- 
ness for him to look neat just the 
same.” 

“T suppose you mean I’m a slop- 
py weather artist,” said Tom with 
a show of irritation. 

“That’s just what I do mean,” 
said Walter, bluntly. ‘“‘You’re care- 
less about your appearance. Look 


-at your nails—why don’t you mani- 


cure them once in a while? Look 
at your shoes—polished some time 
last week, I guess. What have you 
been doing to your’ trousers? 
They’ve got creases everywhere ex- 
in the proper place. Your 
coat has lots of spots on it that a 
little sponging would take off. 
You’ve got on the same collar you 
wore yesterday, and you haven’t 
shaved. So far as appearance goes, 
you belong out on a park bench, 
not here.” 

"Well, 


Tll be blowed! You’ve 


10 cents a copy 
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certainly got your nerve with you 
to talk to me like that. What busi- 
ness is it of yours anyway?” ex- 
ploded Tom, angered and humili- 
ated. 


“Forget it,” answered Walter, 
calmly. “Come down off your high 
horse. You know I’m talking to 
you as your friend, not to anybody 
else about you. Personal appear- 
ance amounts to a lot, and you 
know it. And it doesn’t cost any- 
thing except a littie time in the 
morning.” 

“Doesn’t cost anything? How do 
you make that out?” queried Tom, 
now inclined to argue. 

“Because it doesn’t,” replied Wal- 
ter, tenaciously holding his ground. 
“You can shine your own shoes. 
You can press your trousers under 
your mattress. You can brush and 
sponge your coat. You can shave 
yourself. There are only two things 
you need fresh every day—a hand- 
kerchief and a collar. Having 
them laundered won’t cost you any 
more than a couple of packages 
of cigarettes, and it’s a blamed sight 
wiser investment, believe me.” 

“Come to think of it, you al- 
ways look as if you had stepped 
out of a bandbox,” said Tom, tak- 
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ing Walter i in from head to toe. “I 
don’t suppose it does cost anything 
to put up a good front except a 
little elbow grease. All right, Wal- 
ter, take a squint at me tomorrow, 
and see if you notice any difference 
in my get-up.” 

Neatness of personal appearance 
is an important factor in achiev- 
ing success in Business. Walter 
knows it, and others of his sensible 
kind know it. It is not a matter 
of bluff or a matter of deception; 


it is simply a matter of common ~ 


sense, of putting our best foot for- 
ward in our contacts with others. 
We all base our final judgments of 
a person partly on first impres- 
sions, and’ one of the cheapest, yet 


most effective, ways for’ us to cre- — 


ate a good first impression is to 
pay attention to our personal ap- 
pearance as a matter of habit. 


THE PACE ACCOUNTANCY AS- 
SOCIATION OF BALTIMORE, 
which was recently organized, gave 
its first annual banquet on June 7th 
at the Rennert Hotel. The menu 
that was provided was an excellent 


one, and the speeches, instead of 


being of the long, dry variety, were 
short and snappy. J. Wallace Bry- 


an, Esq., A.B., LL.B., Ph.D., func- @ 
Dancing 


tioned as Toastmaster. 
was a unique feature of the ban- 
quet. 


gratulated on the thorough success © 
of its first banquet. ( 


Invest; or 


$4.00 a year 
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ANY a chap,” said the Voca- 
tional Counselor, talking in an 
informal manner to a group of 
students and young business 
men, “plays a small game in a 
business way all his life because 
he can’t take in and assimilate 
one simple truth — expenditure 
necessarily precedes income. In fact, the propo- 
sition is so simple that it almost seems absurd 
to give it serious consideration. A farmer does 
not expect to reap a harvest unless he prepares 
the ground and plants the 
seed, and takes proper care 
of the crop until it matures. 
Likewise, a merchant ex- 
pects to make an outlay for 
goods and store equipment 
before he receives money 
and profit from sales. In 
professional endeavor the 
same rule operates—if a man 
expects to market a mental 
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of his sowing, and he acts on this knowledge. 


“T include wisdom with courage, becauce cour- 
age that is not based on a sufficient considera- 
tion of facts is mere recklessness. Right here 
we find the line of cleavage between the man 
who exercises sound judement as to what he un- 
dertakes and the man who devotes himself to 
the pursuit of the proverbial wild goose. My 
contention, however, is that the average man’s 
judgment registers much higher than his cour- 
age—he is more likely to know what to spend 
than he is to spend it. His courage will not 
sustain him while the cur- 
rent of expenditure is carry- 
ing the products of his labor 
beyond his immediate grasp. 

“Here is a case in point,” 
continued the Vocational 
Counselor. “This letter is 
from a man 33 years of age 
who has been a clerk and 
stenographer for 15 years. 
He says that he left high 


product, he must advance Convention school after two _ years’ 
both time and money as a Page 162 work, spent six months in 
preliminary to his economic ; ; a commercial school, and 
returns. Educational and Business then entered Business. He 


“In spite of these obvious 
truths, the majority of men 
can’t realize that the expen- 
diture of money and effort 
is as much a part of an eco- 
nomic operation as the tak- 
ing in of value. Lack of courage and wisdom in 
respect to the amount and the character of out- 
lay blasts vocational success in the very bud. 

“I say lack of courage,” explained the Voca- 
tional Counselor, “because it takes economic 
courage for a man to accept the chances incident 
to the expenditure of work and capital. A man 
who lacks courage finds it hard to sacrifice imme- 
diate returns in the belief that the ultimate return 
will compensate him—the weak man instinctively 
grasps at the immediate and the obvious. No 
one can be sure beyond all peradventure exactly 
what an educational or a business expenditure 
will return to him; but the courageous man 


knows that he will reap after the fhanner 
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is dissatisfied with his pres- 
ent work and income, and 
says that he is willing to 
take a course of evening 
study if he can be assured 
that he will receive a posi- 
tion at an increased rate of salary after the course 
is completed. 

“This man wants a written guaranty from 
some one—an underwriting of his own business 
risk. He has no sustaining belief that the tide 
will turn after a time and bring him back all that 
he has put out, and more. He is a poor spender. 

“The childish attitude of this poor fellow,” 
pursued the Vocational Counselor, as he thought- 
fully folded the letter and placed it in his pock- 
et, “is the one held by many thousands of men 
all their lives. They want the academic and 
the business worlds to play the part of an in- 
dulgent parent—to promise them a nice, big 


stick of candy if they will run an errand. A 


Are 
You 
a 
Good 
Spender? 


Are clerical position which does not re- 
You quire much in the way of prepara- 


a Good tion, but which carries with it a 
Spender? 


(Continued) 


Fairy 
Tale 

of Com- 
merce 


weekly pay envelope, no matter 
how small, comes the nearest to the errand and 
the stick of candy of anything that the world 
has to offer; and so in these positions many 
men remain to the end of their days. They are 
poor spenders, all of them. 


“Very often a man will not meet his employer 
half way in the matter of taking chances. One 
of the most progressive business organizations 
in the country refunds to its employees all the 
tuition they pay for evening courses that are on 
the accredited list of the organization; in fine, 
the concern offers to advance the money cost if 
its employee will advance the time-and-effort 
cost in a program for his development. Not one 
employee in five takes advantage of this excep- 
tional opportunity. It’s the same old story—a 
number of the men have told me that if the 
company would promise to promote them and 
increase their salaries, they would undertake the 
burden of night study; otherwise, they felt that 
they should not take the chance—the chance, 
mind you! They are unable to take in and ap- 
preciate the fact that outlay—expenditure of 
time and effort—must precede the economic 
harvest, and to reconcile themselves to an exer- 
tion for the sake of a future and unspecified 
reward. 


“Many a half-way successful business man is 
held back by the same lack of vision. I know 
of a small concern that is marking time because 
of the need of two or three men of the $5,000 
grade, but the proprietor cannot think beyond 
the $3,000 limit. He has the capital, but he 
can’t think out and back again in salary units 
of $5,000. His business is small, and it will re- 
main small until, if ever, he thinks in the terms 
of a larger organization. He is a poor spender. 

“Let us turn to a different group of men. 
Can you conjure up in your minds the fairy tale 
of. modern commerce—the building of the auto- 
mobile industry? Ccnsider, if you will, the busi- 
ness courage and wisdom of Willys, of Ford, 
of Chalmers, of Coffin, and of scores of other 
men who have grappled with the problems of 
mechanical development, cf production, and of 
distribution in an uncharted world of business 
endeavor. The great automobile organizations 
fairly throb with the courage of their personnel. 
Even in the rank and file of this industry are 
many men who are willing to make advances. 
In a single institution in the city of Detroit 
more than two thousand different men are en- 
gaged in evening study—men who are willing 
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to invest today their only available 
capital, their surplus time, in the 
hope and belief that the returns of 
tomorrow will justify the invest- 
ment. Men of this far-seeing type are good 
spenders. 


“No, gentlemen; a man must be in the best 
sense of the term a good spender. After look- 
ing over the vocational and the business fields, 
he should take stock of what he is, what he has, 
and what he may reasonably expect to accom- 
plish. He must then, after determining his course 
of action, give of himself freely and generously. 
The outlay or advancement usually must begin 
years before any return whatever is secured. 
Parents, aided by the community, must advance 


largely the general educational equipment that_ 


their children require. Still further advances of 
technical and professional training can usually 
be made with great profit. If a man or a boy 
must interrupt this profitable preparation in or- 
der to secure enough realization of his abilities 
to maintain himself, he will still have his surplus 
time to put forth as an investment for the fu- 
ture. At no place need a man who grasps the 
fundamental truth that outlay must precede in- 
tellectual or business returns turn the key on 
his own potentialities. 


“If you expect, therefore,” concluded the 
Counselor, “to move upward and outward into 
the larger things, spend wisely and generously; 
never become so busy with the harvest that you 
neglect the planting, and never consider the sal- 
ary or the profit to the exclusion of the ad- 
vancement which is the necessary forerunner of 
returns.” 


Y desk, once upon a time, was situated 

on a runway of commercial endeavor— 
men and women constantly passed and repassed, 
each intent upon his particular errand or task. 
The common facial expression was one of hurry 
and worry—the faces were drawn and unduly 
puckered by the earnestness of endeavor. I re- 
member one young man, who moved as rapidly 
and accomplished as much as anyone, who 
smiled as he went by—always too busy to speak, 
but with face relaxed to a point where he dis- 
seminated cheerfulness and courage as he moved 
about his work. Develop for yourself the habit 
of this young man—the ability to carry your 
load with cheerfulness and to smile as you work. 
Keep your mental bearings free from the grit 
of puckered brows and repellant frowns. At- 
tract and hold your associates by your cheerful- 
ness, your courage, your smile. Smile, confound 
you, smile! 
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REAL love for his fellows— 

for humanity—is the big, basic 

quality which, in the opinion 
of those who are best acquainted 
with Carl H. Nau, Esq., senior 
member of the Cleveland account- 
ancy firm of Nau, Rusk & Swear- 
ingen, distinguishes him from the 
ordinary run of people, and which 
accounts for the note of affection 
running through every remark his 
friends make about him. With Mr. 
Nau—“Carl” always to his inti- 
mates—this interest in the welfare 
of everyday folks is no cheap pose; 
it is a genuine interest—so genuine, 
in fact, as to amount to a consti- 
tutional trait which expresses itself 
in his attitude toward humanity both 
as individuals and en masse. 

Mr. Nau is one of those rare, 
big-hearted men who cannot help 
taking what has been called the 
Welt-schmertz (world-sorrow) point 
of view toward the misfits, the eco- 
nomic unfortunates, and the beaten 
weaklings of life. To help such as 
these—especially the fellow strug- 
gling along under a load that is a 
little too heavy for him to carry, 
is as natural to Mr. Nau—perhaps 
because of the German Dissenters’ 
and French Huguenots’ blood in his 
veins—as it is for most persons to 
push them aside and trample them 
under foot in the mad rush for in- 
dividual success. 


As for Mr. Nau’s interest in hu- 
manity as a collective unit, his 


' whole business career—every angle 


of his busy life, for that matter— 
testifies more eloquently than could 
any phrases penned in appreciation. 
Somewhat radical in his views upon 
civic, municipal, and social matters, 
as well as a deep student of them, 
he arrived early in life at positive 
convictions upon the maintenance 
and the enlargement of the rights 
of the common people in the gov- 
ernmental fabric of a democracy. 
These convictions Mr. Nau has al- 
ways been ready to defend with 
vigor, and he has had the great 
satisfaction of seeing some of them 
incorporated in the municipal char- 
ter and machinery of his native city 
of Cleveland. 


A distinctive trait of Mr. Nau’s— 
a trait which only a few of his 
closest friends know—is his intense 
love for literature—real literature, 
English, French, and German espe- 
cially. His reading has been of the 
assimilative kind that marks the 
man who sees in a_ passionate 
poem, in a vigorous essay, and ina 
gripping drama the voice of hu- 
manity trying to express itself. 
Well-read is a term that takes on a 
new meaning when applied to Mr. 
Nau; it means that he has followed 
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no critical direction save that of 
his own charting, and that along 
with the profit that always comes 
to one who reads that he may 
think, has come also a rare degree 
of intellectual joy in reading for 
reading’s own sake. 

The business facts in Mr. Nau’s 
life, of course, belong here, though 
the temptation to write about Mr. 
Nau, the man, has made it neces- 
sary to pass them over briefly, ex- 
cept to say that, even when we de- 
fine success strictly, Mr. Nau has 


Carl H. Nau, C.P.A. 
Member of Accountancy Firm of Nau, 
Rusk & Swearingen 


attained it to a remarkable degree 
for a man still in middle life. 
Mr. Nau was born forty-nine 
years ago in Cleveland, and has 
lived there all his life. After being 
educated in the public schools and 
in the high school, he entered the 
employ of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, starting as an office boy, then 
becoming a clerk, then a bookkeep- 
er, then the manager of the ac- 
counting division with an office 
force of about forty-five, and lastly 
a traveling auditor—a rapidity of 
successive promotions that testifies 
to Mr. Nau’s ability and industry. 
After thirteen years’ service with 
the Standard Oil, Mr. Nau resigned 
from that company and, having se- 
cured the C.P.A. degree upon the 
date of the passage of the Ohio 
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C.P.A. law, set up for himself in 
the public practice of accountancy. 
For five years he was a member of 
the Ohio State Board of Account- 
ancy, part of the time its president; 
and for the last three years he has 
been treasurer of the American As- 
sociation of Public Accountants. 
For two years he was a member of 
the Cleveland Library Board. In 
1909 Mr. Nau established what is 
now the firm of Nau, Rusk & 
Swearingen, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, which to-day is an or- 
ganization of thirty-five men. 

When the late Tom Johnson was 
Mayor of Cleveland, Mr. Nau was 
closely associated with him in fi- 
nancial and organization matters 
relating to the municipality. For 
six years Mr. Nau was treasurer of 
the city of Cleveland, working hand 
in hand with Mayor Johnson to ef- 
fect the municipal reforms which 
gave the latter fame throughout the 
country. 


As a municipal accountant and an 
authority on public service utilities, 
Mr. Nau has few equals throughout 
the country. He was a member of 
the Cleveland Charter Commission, 
which framed the present charter of 
the city under the amendment to 
the Ohio Constitution granting cities 
Home Rule; and he prepared the 
sections on finance and allied sub- 
jects with such skill that they have 
since been incorporated in the char- 
ters of several other cities. 


Mr. Nau’s attitude toward Ac- 
countancy has always been broad 
and distinctly professional. He has 
seen in its growth great opportuni- 
ties for the right kind of young men, 
whom he has encouraged by letter, 
and, wherever possible, by word of 
mouth to study Accountancy and 
enter the profession. Mr. Nau has 
taken an active part in the forma- 
tion and the development of the 
Cleveland School of Accountancy, 
and he continues to be one of its 
most highly valued lecturers. It is 
no exaggeration to say that many 
of the earnest-minded young men of 
Cleveland, who now have good Busi- 
ness futures, got their first impulse 
to study and utilize their spare hours 
to advantage from a direct or indi- 
rect contact with Mr. Nau. 

Mr. Nau has also been a member 
of the Committee on Education of 
the American Association of Public 
Accountants, and much of the inter- 
est now taken by that body in edu- 
cational matters is due to his influ- 
ence. At the present time Mr. Nau, 
as a member of a special committee, 
is deeply engrossed in nationalizing 
and standardizing the work of the 
American Association in its many 
aspects; but particularly is he inter- 
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aumamg| OU never can tell, 
| my boy; you never 
can tell,” said the 
General Manager, 
as he extended his slippered feet 
to the opposite cushion of the 
smoking compartment with an 

air of great comfort. “Don’t be 
too hasty in questioning a man’s intentions, or 
a girl’s future. 


“Perhaps you have never heard the story of 
Emma Smith Weingartner. Emma, let me ex- 
plain, was a second cousin of the Old Man’s 
first wife. Emma’s husband drank bad whiskey 
to excess. No one blamed him, so far as I 
know. So Emma employed a lawyer and se- 
cured a ‘bill,’ as they call it in Michigan, and 
became a widow-in-law. She retained custody 
of her boy—a whining, sniffling sort of kid, six 
or eight years old. 

“Well, when all this had happened,” contin- 
ued the G.M., as he puffed contentedly, “Emma 
went to the Old Man on the strength of her be- 
ing a second cousin to his first wife, for finan- 
cial help. The Old Man had some peculiar 
views about persons’ earning their living, even 
though they were second cousins. So he ar- 
ranged for Emma to take a six months’ course 
in shorthand in a commercial school. She got 
along fairly well, and when her belated educa- 
tion was completed, he loaded her off on Joe 
White, the Secretary of the Company. 


“Now of course I don’t believe in making a 
railroad or any other business a sailor’s snug 
harbor for relatives—I don’t care whether they 
are sons or brothers or second cousins. My the- 
ory is that they don’t get a square deal, and 
that they should have a chance without carry- 
ing the burden of suspicion under which a rela- 
tive always labors. But the Old Man didn’t give 
me a hearing on this deal. At any rate, it was 
Joe White’s funeral—not mine. 

“But I have neglected to make you fully ac- 
quainted with Emma. She was small and 
scrawny, and had frowzy hair. Her face was 
muddy and sallow from a diet of coffee and 
pie; she chewed gum, and was as soft as mush 
—said if she ever got married again she ‘would 
wed in the month of roses,’ and a Iot more of 
that kind of stuff—think of it, in a railroad office! 

“Joe, in his good nature and respect for the 
Old Man, made the mistake of letting her assist 
in his personal work, and he didn’t realize the 
trouble he was up against until it was too late 
to make a change without a rumpus. Emma 
committed every stenographic sin on the calen- 
dar, and burst into tears every time a sugges- 
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tion was made in regard to her 
work—Joe called these spells her 
‘emotions,’ and stood out from un- 
der as much as he could. He did 
his real cussing to me on the side. He used to 
tell me that he could stand everything else bet- 
ter than the kid. It seems that the youngster 
was at school five days of the week, but Emma 
always arranged to have him spend his Satur- 
days at the office. He would spill ink and play 
Indian during the early part of the forenoon, and 
he usually wound up by eating popcorn and 
peanuts and getting sick. Emma always got off 
early on Saturdays; Joe said she did it a-pur- 
pose. 


“Things ran along in this way for a year or 


two, when a lover appeared on the scene to. 


complicate matters. Charles Edward Bruce- 
Jones, Esq., was a large Englishman with a 
flowing blonde mustache. He had a cane which 
he carried in his right hand, and a weak back, 
which he supported with his left hand. The 
Lord only knows how he became acquainted 
with Emma; but suffice it to say he fell desper- 
ately in love with her, and included in his af- 
fection the frowzy hair, the gum-chewing, and 
the kid. The Old Man set him down as a plain 
fakir who wanted to get in by marriage on the 
second-cousinship emoluments. Nevertheless, 
Charles Edward braved his wrath and made ap- 
plication, in the most formal European fashion, 
for the hand and fortune of Emma. He told a 
story of being the only son of a wealthy English 
banker, and, between the snorts of disgust that 
came from the Old Man, he promised that he 
would devote himself to the support of Emma 
and her child until he came into his fortune, aft- 
er which he would cherish her in a fashion more 
suited to her remarkable charms of face and 
character. 


“At about this juncture the Old Man’s wrath 
got the better of him, and he did everything but 
boot Charles Edward Bruce-Jones, Esq., out of 
the office, and Emma added to the interest of 
the scene with one of her emotional outbursts. 
To get to the point, our littl Emma became 
Mrs. Charles Edward Bruce-Jones in the month 
of roses. The Old Man stormed around, broke 
off all cousinly relations and declared that 
there would be skating in a very warm country 
before he would extend any further aid to the 
second cousin of his first wife. 

“Now for the second chapter,” continued the 
G.M. “Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edward and the 
kid went out to Seattle, and Joe White whistled 
a happy little tune of contentment as he went 
about his work. 


’ 
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“The Old Man never mentioned 
the matter except to predict that 
he would receive a call for help be- 
fore long. An occasional effusive 
letter came through from Seattle telling how 
cozy they were in a cute little bungalow, sup- 
ported by $60 a month that Charles Edward 
Bruce-Jones, Esq., received as purser of a Puget 
Sound steamer. A little later, true to the Old 
Man’s prediction, the news was not so favor- 
able. Charles Edward lost his position, and a 
selling proposition that he undertook did not 
work out very well in ready money—a loan was 
needed. The Old Man grumbled a good deal, 
but after a time he got in the habit of sending 
along small checks to keep Emma’s household 
matters from going on the rocks. He always 
accompanied the remittances with a letter stat- 
ing explicitly that the funds were to be used ex- 
clusively for the support of Emma and her boy. 
I have an idea, though, that Charles Edward 
ate at the family table. 

“Well,” continued the G.M., “we were not 
yet through with Emma. One day, to the con- 
sternation of Joe, who should rush into the of- 
fice but Emma! She was arrayed in a black 
dress covered with beads, cut low in a way that 
brought her anemic charms into distressing re- 
lief. Add this to a train, and you have the pic- 
ture—a regular circus rider’s outfit. 

“Emma threw her arms around Joe and kissed 
him effusively before he could defend himself. 
About this time the kid wandered in, followed 
by Charles Edward Bruce-Jones, Esq., who was 
spruced up surprisingly. He carried a new cane 
in his right hand, and he had the same apolo- 
getic left hand placed on the same tender spot 
in the small of his back. 

“After first greetings, Emma explained that 
they were on their way to London—that Charles 
Edward had been notified by cable that his 
father—‘dear old soul’—had died, and that a 
credit of a thousand pounds had been made 
available at a bank in Seattle for their use. The 
cable contained a request that Charles Edward 
should come immediately to take part in the 
settlement of his father’s estate. The Old Man 
said it was all moonshine and refused to be seen, 
although after a time he warmed up a bit and 
let Emma in. He questioned her closely and 
finally had to admit that the prospects looked 
good on the surface, and he even deigned to con- 
gratulate Emma. The Old Man, however, stout- 
ly refused to see Charles Edward—said he 
wouldn’t speak to him even if he had inherited 
the whole blank United Kingdom.” 

The G.M. smoked for a few minutes in si- 
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lence, and then continued: ‘Well, 
to tell it briefly, Charles Edward 
Bruce-Jones, Esq., inherited, after 
deducting the inheritance tax, 
which is rather heavy in Great Britain, a round 
sum of £700,000—make it $3,500,000 in round 
numbers. They retain the estate in England, 
where they reside half the year. No wonder the 
good old U. S. has a reputation for crudeness 
and bad manners in certain parts of the Old 
World! Their remaining time they divide be- 
tween Italy and Southern California, and Emma 
drops in and lords it over us on her way to and 
fro. Joe White says his little $100,000, in which 
he has always taken a great deal of pride, is a 
mighty small amount of money for a man to ac- 
cumulate during a life-time of hard work. 

“No,” concluded the G.M., “you had better go 
a little slow in questioning a man’s intentions 
and his statements—you never can tell. And 
the future of a girl—well, everything is pos- 
sible if she has emotion.” 


N what direction do your talents lie, and for 

what work are you best fitted naturally? 
Many a man through sheer will-power has over- 
come immense obstacles and accomplished his 
purpose, but few men have been truly successful 
in a line of endeavor without possessing a nat- 
ural aptitude for their work. This opinion is 
expressed in an editorial on “Aptitude,” appear- 
ing in the Journal of Electricity, Power and Gas. 

Each man has inherent characteristics which 
render him better fitted for some tasks than for 
others. Obviously, will-power and energy ap- 
plied along the lines of natural aptitude will ac- 
complish greater results than if directed against 
natural inclinations, says the writer of the edi- 
torial mentioned. With better vocational guid- 
ance there would be less industrial inefficiency, 
since those who are not adapted to one field 
may be transferred to another to which they are 
better fitted. ‘‘Then after a judicious selection 
of the aptitude, the direction, let the great 
achievements be accomplished by the exercise 
of will-power.” 


OTE received from a father in respect to his 

son’s vocational future: “I’d like to see 
him savingly thrifty, but never shifty; I’d like to 
see him progress mentally as well as in the ac- 
quisition of worldly goods. Briefly, I ask but 
one thing—that he take a man’s part among able 
men.” 


Economy in the use of language turns out like 
economy in the use of money--you are likely to get 
better values than from prodigality. 
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Guaran- 


UARANTEED 
Preferred Stock, or 
Guaranteed Divi- 
dends, or Guaran- 
teed Interest on Stock, does not 
create an absolute obligation on 
the part of a corporation to pay. 
Should there be no profits, direc- 
tors would be liable for any payments made on 
such stock. Moreover, it has been held that a 
corporation cannot create a valid lien on its 
property to support a guarantee of dividends. 


Nevertheless, the question arises whether the 
directors must pay if there are profits available. 
Those seeking to compel directors to pay divi- 
dends on ordinary stock are usually thwarted by 
the policy of the law to give to directors wide 
discretion as to when profits are to be distrib- 
uted. In accordance with this policy, unless 
statutes provide otherwise, directors are not ob- 
ligated to pay guaranteed dividends merely be- 
cause there are profits available. Some courts 
construe the guarantee, in the case of preferred 
stock, merely to mean that the corporation guar- 
antees the payment of dividends on preferred 
stock before the payment of dividends on com- 
mon stock. Broadly speaking, however, these 
decisions are based on the policy of the law to 
leave to directors the right to decide when profit 
shall be distributed as dividends and when profit 
shall be accumulated as surplus. 


To those interested in the various devices used 


teed for financing a corporation, it would seem de- 
Dividends sirable, in addition to bonds constituting an ab- 


solute obligation to pay, and stock upon which 
there is no absolute obligation to pay, to have 
some form of investment upon which there 
would be an obligation to pay, should profits be 
actually earned. Recognizing the need of an in- 
vestment of this character, statutes have been 
enacted in Massachusetts and Ohio authorizing 
the issue of stock upon which directors must 
pay a return in the event that there are profits 
available. Nevertheless, it must be remembered 
that, even in these states, it would be necessary 
for the stock certificate to come within the spe- 
cial provision of the statute. 


A second exception to the rule that directors 
need not pay guaranteed dividends merely be- 
cause profits are available is found in certain 
special charter corporations, such as railroad 
companies. Should the special charter contain 
a provision enabling the corporation to issue 
stock upon which the directors must pay divi- 
dends if profits are earned, then, of course, the 
directors could be compelled to pay. 

Another possible exception to this rule is in 
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times one corporation, in order to 
acquire a controlling interest in another, will 
guarantee the payment of dividends of the cor- 
poration to be controlled. In these cases it 
seems that the directors must pay the dividend. 
Moreover, from the reasoning of the courts, 
such a promise is not subject to the earning of 
profits, but is an absolute obligation to pay, the 
same as any other debt that might be contract- 
ed. Thus, in Windmuller vs. Standard D. & D. 
Co., 106 N. Y. Ad. 247, affirmed by the New 
York Court of Appeals, it was held that if one 
corporation purchases the assets of another, and 
in the agreement guarantees dividends on the 
stock of the purchased corporation, the agree- 
ment is construed as intending that the guaran- 
tee shall constitute a part of the purchase price 
of the corporation—a construction that thus cre- 
ates an absolute obligation to pay the dividends. 
Like reasoning is used in the case of Green vs. 
Lands Co., 61 S. W. 288, and it would appear 
that the holder of stock guaranteed by another 
corporation is on a much better footing than the 
holder of stock guaranteed by the issuing cor- 
poration. 


Assuming that the directors need not pay 
guaranteed dividends merely because a profit 
has been earned, are these dividends cumulative 
in the absence of a statement to that effect in 
the certificate? Here it may be remarked that 
guaranteed stock is usually considered a species 
of preferred stock, and that, in most states, pre- 
ferred stock is deemed cumulative, unless there 
is a contrary intention expressed in the certifi- 
cate. In those jurisdictions where the decisions 
are the other way, namely, that preferred stock 
is non-cumulative unless specifically stated to 
be cumulative, it has been held that the use of 
the term “guaranteed dividends,” or of the 
words “annual dividends” is sufficient to make 
the stock cumulative. 


Sometimes the corporation promises to pay 
interest for the use of money advanced upon 
stock subscriptions between the date of the ad- 
vance and the date when the organization be- 
gins operations. These are usually cases, such 
as railroads, where there must be a long period 
of time between the incorporation and the oper- 
ation. Unless special provision therefor is made 
in the charter, such a promise does not consti- 
tute an absolute obligation to pay. Neverthe- 
less, it would appear that, as soon as profits are 
earned, the directors must pay the interest. 


No definite rule can be laid down as to when 
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directors will be compelled to de- 
clare dividends. Courts more read- 
ily afford relief to preferred stock- 
holders than to common stockhold- 
ers. It likewise appears that if the preferred 
stock is non-cumulative, the courts will compel 
the declaration unless good reason appears for 
accumulating a surplus. As to the common 
stock, the rule is that interference is justified 
only in cases of fraud or very arbitrary reten- 
tion of profits within the organization. 


INCE title does not pass in a consignment, 
the accounting treatment differs from that 
of a sale. Little difficulty is experienced with 
the book entries if the nature of the transaction 
and its legal effect be known. But contracts are 
frequently so worded as to cause uncertainty as 
to whether a sale or a consignment has resulted. 
Creditors of the consignee naturally desire 
that the contract be one of sale, so that they 
may share in the asset value of the goods. On 
the other hand, the consignor prefers to recover 
the goods rather than have a mere debt due from 
an insolvent or financially embarrassed con- 
signee. Frequently, the consignor attempts to 
secure the benefits of actual sale combined with 
the protective element of a consignment. This 
results in a contract, contradictory in its terms, 
which would obligate the consignee absolutely 
to pay for the goods, and yet seeks to create the 
relation of principal and agent in order that the 
goods may be recovered should the consignee 
be unable to pay. An excellent note on the dis- 
tinction between a consignment and a sale, un- 
der these circumstances, is contained in 39 
L.R.A., N.S., 620. On the basis of cases decid- 
ed in various states, the author elucidates sev- 
eral principles as determining whether the con- 
tract is one of sale or consignment, from which 
the following tests are adapted: 

Though the form of the contract be one of 
agency, it will be considered as a sale if it pro- 
vide that the consignee pay for all goods re- 
ceived whether sold or not. 

Should the consignee “guarantee” the sale of 
the goods at a fixed price, it is a sale. 

If the consignee “advance” to the principal 
the invoice price without having recourse to the 
principal for such advance should the goods 
not yield the price, it is a sale. 

An agreement to purchase at a future date 
should the goods not be sold by that date, con- 
stitutes a sale, although in Iowa this is regarded 
as a combined contract—a consignment until the 
date arrives, and then a sale. 

Should the agreement provide that at a fu- 
ture date the consignor may demand that set- 
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tlement be made by giving the con- 
signee the alternative of returning 
the goods or of paying for them, 
then the transaction is a consign- 
ment. However, if the consignor loses all con- 
trol over the goods, the consignee having the 
right to purchase or return unsold goods, then 
the transaction is a sale. 

A synopsis of the case Re. Galt, 120 Fed. 64, 
by the author of this note, might lead to the 
conclusion that if the consignor may compel the 
consignee to buy or to return, as the consignor 
may desire, the contract is a consignment. An 
examination of this case, however, discloses that 
it decided the contract a consignment upon oth- 
er clauses therein contained. Moreover, on page 
69, the court said: 

“The clause in the contract giving an option 
to the company to require Galt to give his note, 
or to pay in cash, or to store, subject to the 
order of the company, the goods not sold within 
12 months, is probably the strongest clause in 
the contract to indicate a sale.” 

Of course, if Galt should have had the option 
of paying for the goods or of returning them, 
this would tend to make the transaction a con- 
signment. But since the consignor could either 
demand payment or demand return, it is ap- 
parent that he would demand payment if the 
consignee were solvent and return if the con- 
signee were. insolvent, a condition hardly in ac- 
cord with the tendency of courts to protect 
creditors. 

To those who desire a short test meeting all 
but very exceptional circumstances, the follow- 
ing might be suggested: 

If the consignor loses all control over the 
goods, having no right to demand a return, 
the transaction is a sale. 

If the consignor, although attempting to re- 
tain control over the goods, has the absolute 
right to demand payment, whether the words 
used in the contract be “guarantee,” “advance,” 
or some other ambiguous term, the transaction 
is a sale. 

A consignment results when the consignor re- 
tains full control of the goods without having 
the absolute right to demand that the consignee 
pay for them. 


IN TAKING A MORTGAGE from a corpora- 
tion it should be remembered that many state 
statutes, including those of New York, require 
the assent of two-thirds of the stockholders to 
all mortgages, except purchase money mortgages. 


If ignorance of law were an excuse, every violator 
J 
of law would be “ignorant’’. 
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S the term “amortization” prop- 
I erly used in connection with 
bonds purchased at a premium? 
Please show how bonds purchased 
at a premium are treated in the accounts. 

The term “amortization” is correctly used 
when applied to the gradual extinguishment of 
the premium on bonds purchased above par. 
This application of the term is a common one, 
and has the sanction of present-day custom. As- 
suming that bonds are purchased for investment 
purposes, the Bond Account would be charged 
with the purchase price including the premium, 
but excluding interest accrued, if any. During 
each interest period the Bond Account would be 
credited with the amount 
of amortization, that is, 
the difference between 
the nominal interest and 
the true or effective in- & 
terest. Thus the book 
value of the securities 
would be gradually re- & 
duced, until at maturity 
of the bonds the book 
value reaches par. 


Will you please give 
me a definition of the 
word “‘debenture”through {4 
the columns of the Ques- 
tion and Answer depart- | 
ment of The Pace Stu- 
dent? 

The basic idea underly- | 
ing the term debenture is 
a debt or the evidence of 
a debt. One of the most 
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About Ourselves 


RIGINALITY—we say it with 
modesty and frankness—marks the 
contents of every issue of The Pace 
Student. It is our own product. If you 
think it is worth while, we are glad. If 
you think some portion of it below 
standard, we must assume the re- 
Now and again we 
comment on what someone else has 
said, and quote a few lines. 
from this, our editorial scissors rust 
upon their hook. 
wares enough to quote from them, 


nition of the term “accruals” in 
books on accounting. In your opin- 
ion is the term applicable to real 
elements or to nominal elements? 

As the etymology of the word “accrual” im- 
plies, the basic idea is that of increase or addi- 
tion. In accounting, the fundamental classifica- 
tion is as to assets and liabilities—real elements. 
Nominal elements are simply an outgrowth, in- 
cidental to the changes occurring in real ele- 
ments through business operations. The term 
“accrual,” therefore, with its significance of in- 
crease or addition, applies primarily to funda- 
mentals—real elements, which of course have a 
reflex action on the nominal elements. When plac- 
ing an accrued liability, 


such as accrued interest 
on bond and mortgage, 
a corresponding charge 
would be made in dou- 
ble entry to a suitable 
nominal account, measur- 
ing the increase of values 
owed resulting from the 
accrual. 


the difference between 
likely and liable? 

Likely means of such a 
nature or so 
stanced as to. render 
something probable. It 
is usually followed by an 
}| infinitive; as, “He is like- 
%» ly to go.” 


circum- 


Aside 


If you like our 


| Will you please explain 


Liable means 


for example, on the books, . 


frequent uses of the term 
is in connection with se- 


pray do so at your own good pleasure. 
We shall appreciate the honor; but— 
please givecredit to The Pace Student. 


tingency of casualty, more 
or less probable, and, in 


| exposed to a certain con- 


curities issued by a cor- 
poration. In this sense, es 

debenture may be defined re 

as an instrument in writ- 

ing, generally under seal, creating a definite 
charge on a definite or indefinite fund, or subject 
of property, payable to a given person, and usu- 
ally constituting one of a series of similar in- 
struments. In the United States the term de- 
benture has not yet settled to a specific meaning 
but in many instances is used to designate an 
instrument secured by a floating charge junior 
to other charges secured by fixed mortgages, or, 
specifically, one of a series of securities secured 
by a group of securities held in trust for the 
benefit of the debenture holders. 


I have been unable to find a satisfactory defi- 


modern use, of an unde- 
sired or harmful charac- 
ter; as, “The ship is Jiable 
to founder.” The com- 
mon error consists in using /iable rather than 
likelyto denote a favorable occurrence; as, “It 
is liable to be a pleasant day.” 


I shall greatly appreciate it if you will ex- 
plain through your columns the following: In- 
terest Accrued vs. Accrued Interest. 


The distinction between Interest Accrued 
and Accrued Interest is purely an arbitrary 
one. In some cases it is convenient to 
adopt one for interest receivable and the 
other for interest payable. There is no 
well established custom, so far as we know, 
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A 


A 
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A 


that distinguishes between the two 
terms. The word receivable or pay- 
able would make either title more 
specific, 

Your advice is requested on the following 
points in dispute concerning the account to 
which they should be charged: 


(a) Spur of railroad track running to loading 
platform and being overlapped by part of build- 
ing, we paying all cost of construction; 

(b) Wiring building for motor power; 

(c) Piping building for gas service. 

My contention is that these items should be 
charged direct to the building as a part of it, 
but the bookkeeper claims that these items 
should be charged to the machinery and tools 
account which we carry. 

As we understand it, the spur of railroad track 
is not a part of the building proper, but is at- 
tached permanently to land that is owned. In 
such a case it should undoubtedly be charged as 
a part of the cost of the improvements to real 
estate. The word “building,” however, is rath- 
er narrow, and if a distinction is made between 
land and improvements, we should prefer to 
group the building and the loading facilities and 
other incidental permanent features as a charge 
to Improvements, or possibly to Building & 
Improvements. 

The wiring and piping, if permanently at- 
tached to the building, become a part of the real 
estate, and are a proper charge to Improvements. 

After all, the test is, Are these items to be- 
come a part of the real estate or not? If they 
are personal property, the charge to a personal 
property account, such as Machinery & Tools, 
would be in order. So far as we are able to 
judge, however, the expenditures are made for 
items that become a part of the real estate. 


First column, page 105: Is the 15 per cent. 
related in any way to the 48 lbs. of barley and 
34 lbs. of malt? 

This question refers to an extract from a court 
decision which reads: “Barley is bought by 
the bushel of 48 lbs. Malt, the manufactured 
article made from barley by steeping, is dealt in 
by the bushel of 34 lbs. The process of manu- 
facture produces about 15 per cent. more of malt 
by the bushel than the barley measures from 
which it is produced.” The 15 per cent. refers 
exclusively to quantity and not to weight. Ac- 
cording to the decision, barley prices were used 
in the inventories of malt, but the value was in- 
creased 15 per cent. over the value of the barley 
by reason of the increase in quantity incident to 
the steeping process. 
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the June issue of The Pace Stu- 
dent the following sentence ap- 
pears: “Hence, where there is any 
possibility of the question’s being raised, it 
would appear advisable not to declare dividends 
exclusively from gains upon a reappraisement of 
asset values.” Please explain the use of the 
possessive question’s. Why not use question 
without the possessive? 


Whether the possessive question’s or the noun 
question without the possessive should be used 
is wholly a matter of the meaning of the sen- 
ence. If a gerund—a participle used as a noun 
—is employed, a noun or a pronoun modifying 
the gerund must be in the possessive case, for 
the reason that the gerund, not the modifier, ex- 
presses the main thought. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the sentence, “The teacher told me of Henry’s 
having been taken ill.” What was it that the 
teacher told me of? Not of Henry, surely, but 
of the fact that he had been taken ill. Hence, 
we must say Henry’s, not Henry. Similarly, in 
the sentence at issue, the thought is not that 
there is a possibility of the question, but that 
there is a possibility of its being raised. In oth- 
er words, the object of the proposition of is the 
gerund being raised, not the noun question, 
which is a modifier of the gerund, and which 
must therefore be in the possessive case. 

In many cases, it is, of course, possible to jus- 
tify either the participle or the gerund. If the 
participle is used, the noun or the pronoun with 
which it agrees must be in either the nominative 
of the objective case, never in the possessive. If 
the gerund is used, the noun or the pronoun to 
which it applies must always be in the possess- 
ive case, never in the nominative or the object- 
ive case. In the following examples it is pos- 
sible to consider either the person or what is 
said about him, as being the more important 
thought. 

(Right) Think of me earning $10,000 a year! 

(Right) Think of my earning $10,000 a year! 

(Right) We were amused at the cat chasing 
its tail. 

(Right) We were amused at the cat’s chasing 
its tail. 

(Right) I never heard of the firm asking for 
the appointment of a receiver. 

(Right) I never heard of the firm’s asking for 
the appointment of a receiver. 


I am a boy of eighteen, and shall graduate 
from high school this year. From the outside 
Accountancy looks very good to me, and it is 
my desire to make this my life vocation, but I 
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HAT should the employer, 

V V whether an individual or a 

corporation, do in order to 
stimulate the ambition, increase the 
efficiency, and enlarge the earning 
power of the individual employee? 
This was the big question upper- 
most in the minds of the employ- 
ers who, four hundred strong, rep- 
resenting about two hundred of the 
leading corporations of the coun- 
try, assembled not long ago at 
Pittsburgh under the auspices of 
the fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools. 

The attendance record included 
such well-known men as Dr. Henry 
C. Metcalf of Tufts College; Dr. 
Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
University; Dr. S. B. McCormick, 
Chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. William M. David- 
son, former Superintendent of 
Schools of Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Lee Galloway of New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Arthur A. Hamer- 
schlag of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Dr. Charles P. Stein- 
metz of the General Electric Com- 
pany; John McLeod of the Car- 
negie Steel Company; E. S. Moffet 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York; Norman Collyer of the 
Southern Pacific Company; F. P. 
Pitzer of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; and many others of 
similar high standing in the busi- 
ness and the educational worlds. 

The Association has as a voting 
membership about one hundred and 
twenty-five of the leading corpora- 
tions of the United States, each of 
which is represented in the Asso- 
ciation by one officer. In addition 
to these memberships, the Associa- 
tion provides individual member- 
ships for men and women who are 
definitely interested in these activi- 
ties. 

The functions of the Association 
are— 

1. To develop the efficiency of 
the individual employee. 

2. To increase efficiency in Bus- 
iness. 

3. To influence courses of estab- 
lished educational institutions more 
favorably toward Business. 


The main work of the convention 
was the discussion of reports of va- 
rious committees that have been 
making thorough investigations and 
studies during the past year. Lead- 
ing officials in many corporations 
have served as members of com- 
mittees making studies of “Trade 
Apprenticeship Schools,” “Special 
Training Schools,” “Public Edu- 
cation,” “Vocational Guidance,” 
“Advertising, Selling and Distribu- 
tion Schools,” “Retail Salesman- 
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ship,” “Office Work Schools,” 


“Safety and Health,” and “Em- 
ployment Plans.” 


The vast amount of painstaking 
work involved in these studies is 
perhaps understood the best by the 
members of the Association who 
received advance printed copies of 
each report prior to the conven- 
tion. The report on “Office Work 
Schools,” for example, requires 86 
pages, and the report on “Voca- 
tional Guidance,” requires 148 pages. 
These reports all deal intimately 
with phases of the individual em- 
ployee’s training, ability, and ambi- 
tion, and with the employer’s re- 
sponsibility for these matters. 

The subject of Vocational Guid- 
ance and the proper placement of 
the individual in industry was con- 
sidered so importart by the mem- 
bers of the convention that an en- 
tire half day was allowed for the 
discussion of the report of that 
committee, the chairman of which 
was Dr. Henry C. Metcalf. As a 
matter of fact, that report, covering 
such factors as “Progress of the 
Employee in Industry,” “The An- 
alysis of Corporation Human Rela- 
tions,” “The Analysis of Various 
Vocations inside a Corporation,” 
“The Selection and the Devel- 
opment of Employees,” and the 
like, really formed the basis of all 
the other discussions. It was the 
opinion of the Vocational Commit- 
tee, concurred in by the majority 
of the delegates, that certain an- 
alyses and tests of the individual 
must soon be more definitely de- 
pended upon than heretofore in as- 
signing employees to tasks. The 
general impression, however, was 
that up to the present time no sci- 
ence has provided a satisfactory 
method of analyzing the mental ap- 
titudes and potentialities of the in- 
dividual. 


Throughout the convention, which 
lasted four days, with morning, aft- 
ernoon, and evening sessions, the 
one big thing most frequently al- 
luded to and therefore probably the 
most disturbing in the minds of the 
corporation delegates was the un- 
ambitious employee; and the query 
most frequently raised was how to 
get employees to respond eagerly 
to opportunities for education and 
training. 

The most lasting impression that 
the convention would have made on 
a person heretofore unfamiliar with 
the association would have been 
perhaps a feeling of amazement 
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that so many big employers found 
it worth while to consult together 
regarding matters that formerly 
were considered subjects only of 
conferences of school, church, and 
philanthropic organizations. After 
one’s amazement had subsided, one 
would begin to realize that the new 
business era is taking into serious 
account those things that really 
make for future success in any 
business. 


nishes a concrete example of 

the modern altruistic attitude 
of big corporations toward their 
employees—an attitude entirely con- 
sistent with good business. 


In the first six months of 1916 
the companies of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system have retired 326 
employees on pension. This total 
includes fifty-six men and women 
whose retirement, dating from June 


gees Pennsylvania Railroad fur- 


1, have received the final approval 


of the Board of Directors. Of the 
entire number of employees placed 
on the “roll of honor” in the last 
six months, thirty-three worked for 


the railroad fifty years or more and — 


149 were in service more than forty 
years each. 


The Pennsylvania expended in 
pensions during the first half of 
1916 $750,000. Pensions are being 
paid at the rate of more than $4,000 
per day. Since the pension system 
was established on January 1, 1900, 
the total expenditure has been al- 
most $13,000,000. 


Southern Pacific Company, 


Tse educational work of the EF 


which is under the supervision rt 


of Mr. Norman Collyer, includes a 
new “Station School” at San Fran- 
cisco for the benefit of employees. 
By attendance at the school ambi- 
tious and energetic young men have 
the opportunity to qualify for ad- 
vanced positions up to that of sta- 
tion agent. Instruction and prac- 
tical experience are given in every 
feature of a station agent’s duties, 
especially the duties having refer- 
ence to contacts with the public. 
Not only will the employees derive 
a benefit, through increased earning 
power, but it is expected the public 
will also gain through the develop- 
ment of a greater degree of effi- 
ciency and courtesy on the part of 
the Company’s agents. The South- 
ern Pacific Company exemplifies the 
attitude of modern business towards 
special training by those entering 
the field of commercial endeavor. 


How does the time spent doing it 
compare with the time spent telling 
about it? 


rl H. 
Nau, 
nP.A. 


inued) 


yart- 
nent 
tore 
Tele 


ested in the educational problems of 
the Association. To them, no mat- 
ter what the personal sacrifice, he 
will always give valuable time and 
careful thought. 

Mr. Nau’s life has been and con- 
tinues to be a busy and a most 
useful one. In it there is much 
happiness, largely because he has 
found out the joy of service not 
only to his friends but to human- 
ity. Success in business has come 
to him, and he has deserved it; but 
his greatest success has been as a 
citizen and, as one of his friends 
said, “as a human being.” If you 
knew Mr. Nau, you would realize 
that it is not flattery to say of him 
that the world would be a whole lot 
better off if there were many more 
men like him in it. 


ANY New York depart- 
ment stores, notable among 
them being the Greenhut 
Company, Lord & Taylor, John 
Wanamaker, Stern Brothers, and B. 
Altman & Company, are conducting 
continuation schools for the benefit 
of selected groups of employees. 
In most cases these continuation 
schools, so named because they aim 
to continue the education of the 
employees begun in the elementary 
schools, are run on company time 
and at company expense under the 
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supervision and with the coopera- 
tion of the New York Board of 
Education. The studies are select- 
ed with special reference to de- 
partment store uses and needs. 
Some of the subjects taught are 
arithmetic, spelling, English, hy- 
giene, salesmanship, geography, bus- 
iness methods, and business ethics. 

The purpose of this educational 
work “is mutual benefit,” to quote 
the words an officer of one of the 
stores. 

“Increased knowledge and ability 
on the part of employees means ad- 
vancement for them, and better col- 
lective service on the part of all 
our employees means greater satis- 
faction to our patrons; hence an 
increasing business.” 

In this age of machine-like effi- 
ciency and organization, it is rather 
significant to find the pendulum of 
training swinging around to the de- 
velopment of the personal equation 
as the big thing, after all, in the 
success of a business enterprise and 
especially of a department store. 


You must always get gross before 
you get net. 


NORMAN O. SMOAK, who en- 
rolled in the Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, Extension Division, in 
October, 1915, has _ successfully 
passed the civil service examina- 
tions for Income Tax Deputy Col- 
lector, Inspector, and Agent. Mr. 
Smoak attained the high average of 
84.6 per cent. on five separate ex- 
aminations. 


WILLIAM C. CANNING, C.P.A., 
Instructor of Accounting in the 
Pace Institute of Accountancy, Bos- 
ton, has succeeded to the account- 
ing practice of Henry A. Piper, 
C.P.A., who is now retiring after 
a long practice in Boston. 


PACE INSTITUTE OF AC- 
COUNTANCY, Boston, is well 
represented on the Mexican border. 
The Massachusetts Volunteer Mili- 
tia which left recently for the Rio 
Grande, numbers among its mem- 
bers the following Boston students: 
George O. Cheyne, Ernest C. God- 
ing, T. Millette Leary, and John O. 
Loker. 


C. S. WEAVER, Associate Secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Young 
Men’s Christian Association for the 
last six years, has accepted a call 
to be General Secretary of the Ak- 
ron, Ohio, Association, succeeding 
H. T. Waller. 


Fall Openings of Schools Giving Pace Courses 


HE following is the schedule of the opening dates of several of the Accountancy Schools 
giving Pace Courses for the fall of 1916. 


Pace Institute of Accountancy, Boston, Mass.—Tuesday, Sept. 12. 

Buffalo School of Accountancy, Buffalo, N. Y.—Thursday, Sept. 14. 

Pace Institute of Accountancy, Hudson Terminal, N. Y.—Thursday, Sept. 14. 
Cleveland School of Accountancy, Cleveland, Ohio—Friday, Sept. 15. 

New York Institute of Accountancy, 23d St. Y.M.C.A., N. ¥Y.—Friday, Sept. 15. 
Newark School of Accountancy, Newark, N. J.—Monday, Sept. 18. 

Detroit Technical Institute, Detroit, Mich—Monday, Sept. 18. 

Accountancy Institute of Brooklyn, Central Y.M.C.A., B’klyn—Tues., Sept. 19. 
Baltimore Institute of Accountancy, Baltimore, Md.—Thursday, Sept. 21. 
Washington School of Accountancy, Washington, D. C.—Friday, Sept. 22. 
Chicago School of Accountancy, Chicago, Ill.—Wednesday, Sept. 27. 

St. Louis School of Accountancy, St. Louis, Mo.—Friday, Sept. 29. 


The meeting hour for each opening session is 7:45. There will be thoughtful addresses on va- 
rious practical aspects of Accountancy and Business Administration. 
be either Homer S. Pace, C.P.A., or Charles A. Pace, of the New York Bar. All who are interested 
in Business as a profession and in the educational preparation for that profession, are invited to at- 
tend, without any obligation whatever to enroll. 
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Per- 
sonal 
Notes 


Shock 
Absorb- 
ers 


Infalli- 
bility 


AVE you ridden in 
an automobile hav- 
ing shock absorb- 
ers, and then in an- 
other one not so equipped? Did 
not the latter remind you of a 
type of Business man—the man 
who has no shock absorbers? 

Every unexpected bump on the Boulevard of 

Business gives him a rise; every rut on the 

Routine Road jolts him; every concrete billow 

on the Postroad of Commerce lifts him from the 

seat of calm deliberation. He has no shock ab- 
sorbers. 

That contract with the X Company fails to 
go through, and he loses his mental equilibrium 
for a week. He has no shock absorber. He 
has to discharge the office boy, and the jolt 
makes the whole organization rattle. He has no 
shock absorber. His deal 
with M & N goes awry, 
and the bounce lifts the 
gorge of pessimism within 
him until he vows the whole 
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our lives here and there, even 
though we do our best to keep 
them out. The chief difference 
between the wise person and the 
fool is that the former never makes the same 
mistake twice. When we find that we have 
figured things out wrong, there’s only one thing 


for us to do if there’s any iron in our make-up 


—spring forward after the shock and be up and 
at our job and life once more, and, if possible, 
with a smile lurking around our mouth cor- 
ners. To some persons mistakes bring only 
years of repining; for others, they serve as 
guide-posts and stimuli for larger and better 
achievement. What have your mistakes done to 
you and for you? 


Mien of much complicated machinery 
long ago found it essential to employ men 
whose sole responsibility 
was to keep these machines 
in most efficient condition— 
to oil them, to test them, to 


world has gone wrong. He 
has no shock absorber. He 
runs across an error of his 
jaded bookkeeper, and the 
shock slips his fanbelt, and 
the radiator of his feelings 
quite boils over. He has 
no shock absorber. 

Please, somebody, go and 
sell him one! Persuade him 
to try out some kind. Get 
him to attach the shock ab- 
sorber of a philosophy big- 
ger than such trivialities— 
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anticipate breakdowns, so 
to place them that the pecu- 
liar efficiencies of each 
would be rightly coordinat- 
ed and the maximum of de- 
sirable results would be ob- 
tained. The more complex 
the machines and their op- 
erations, the greater the ne- 
cessity for such careful at- 
tention. 

The great organizations 
to-day are finding the value 
of applying a similar sys- 
tem to the men they em- 


a realization that there is a 

broader and more pleasing veiw of business than 
he has seen; the shock absorber of interest in 
new lines of thought—the joy of developing 
greatness within himself by developing the great- 
ness of other men; the shock absorber of a reli- 
gion longer than today—something to absorb the 
shocks of everyday life. The really big men 
know the inestimable value of such additions to 
their equipment. 


HE infallible man or woman is not yet 

born. It was Roosevelt, you remember, who 
said that it is only the person who never does 
anything that never makes a mistake. Being 
human means being likely to err in concept, 
plan, method, or goal. The better trained we 
are, the wider our experience, and the straighter 
we think, the less likely we are to make mis- 
takes in judgment; but mistakes will creep into 
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ploy. It is proving well 
worth while commercially, as well as altruis- 
tically, to make a specialized study of these 
men—to oil up their enthusiasm with some form 
of proprietorship interest, to test them for latent 
abilities, to aid them in keeping mentally, phy- 
sically, and morally in such condition that their 
daily operations are as a smoothly gliding me- 
chanism, without hitch or jar, yet virile with 
the alertness of mentality. And the more com- 
plex the attainments of the men, and the higher 
the quality of their product, the greater the need 
of such constant study that these finer abilities 
be properly developed and applied. 


When the parts are all properly forged and fitted, 
it does not take long to assemble the car. When all 
the necessary elements of knowledge and training and 
skill and character are properly developed, it will not 
take long to assemble your success. 


Spec 
ists 
in M 


1eSS 
orts 


Det- 
tors 


ting 
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OST business reports have to 

be technical—somewhat tech- 
nical anyway. Granted, but they 
should be clear—clear, that is, to 
the non-technical mind, in so far as that goal 
can be achieved. There is such a thing as mak- 
ing a report so technically full and proper that 
it means nothing, though it seems to mean 
much. 


Presumably stockholders and boards of direc- 
tors are interested in reports of the status of 
an enterprise. Few of them are, as a general 
rule, technically trained. For that reason, they 
often read into a report what is not there or fail 
to apprehend what is there. They either think 
they know when they don’t, or knowing that 
they don’t know, they rely on some one else’s 
judgment, and vote or direct like a flock of 
sheep following a bellwether. This sort of thing 
is bad for the bellwether—it gives him too much 
responsibility; and it’s bad for those that fol- 
low—it puts a premium on evasion of responsi- 
bility and invites disaster. 

Make your business reports clear to the non- 
technical mind, for it is that type of mind that 
will have the most to do with the development 
and the safeguarding of your enterprise. 


AVE you eliminated any competitors to- 

day—competitors for that business success 
you desire? How? By acquiring new abilities. 
Ability and competitors are in inverse ratio. 
As one increases, the other decreases. With 
each new ability acquired, a competitor has been 
left behind. Know a new fact essential to a 
goal, or master the application of a fact already 
known, or both—and you reach a step upon 
which fewer competitors stand. It is like climb- 
ing a pyramid. The steps become narrower as 
you go higher. 

But remember that Ability has two legs—the 
theoretical and the practical. The nearer the 
same length they are, the less you will limp. 
It’s hard to climb a pyramid with one leg short. 


T is proper enough to quote figures in round 

numbers, provided the round numbers are 
correct. We Americans, however, have a bad 
habit of making up our figures to suit our im- 
agined needs, without bothering much about 
substantiation. We use the words “hundreds,” 
“thousands” and “millions” without the quiver 
of an eyelash, when they are inexcusably inac- 
curate. This is our tendency, too, in such con- 
crete matters as volume of sales, persons’ sal- 
aries, and percentages of profits. It’s a bad hab- 
it, even when we discount it because of the ir- 
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repressible buoyancy of spirit it 
connotes; and its exercise should 
be at least kept within bounds. 
There is no sense in our wilfully 
misleading others or in gaining the reputation 
for habitual inaccuracy of statement. 


66 HAT one does not learn in college” 

is the title of an unusually powerful 
editorial which appeared in a recent issue of 
the New York Tribune, apropos of the present 
heavy enrollment of students—about 9,000— 
in the Columbia summer college courses. The 
writer, in defending the value of these courses 
despite the short time available, the frequent 
lack of collegiate preparation on the part of 
those who attend, and the smattering instruction 
which is gained, has this to say: 

“Granted the handicaps under which summer 
college work is conducted. The spirit in which 
it is approached goes far to transform the whole 
labor. Of course, if you view education as a 
standardized commodity, to be manufactured by 
so many hours of work a week for so many 
months and years, there cannot be much virtue 
in incomplete and irregular endeavors. But if 
real education is primarily a question of stimu- 
lated minds and actual dynamic thinking, the 
teachers and other working men and women 
who fall to in hot months to brush up dusty 
corners of their souls may get further in a few 
weeks than many a college boy in four full 
years.” 

This definition of real education as being pri- 
marily “a question of stimulated minds and ac- 
tual dynamic thinking” applies with peculiar 
force to the many men and women of the coun- 
try who are working daytimes and studying at 
night. They have no illusions—most of them— 
about the matter of education; they know that 
the chief value of a course of study is not infor- 
mative but ratiocinative. In other words, real 
education speeds up our mental processes and 
makes us think for ourselves; and it is this kind 
of education, whether interpreted within or 
without the college classroom, upon which suc- 
cess in all professions—including that of Busi- 
ness—is founded. 


OWER results from accumulated force. 

Don’t wait to get it in carload lots. Ac- 
cumulate it constantly in quantities however 
minute. Atoms of steam seem insignificant 
things—but they carry the freight of a nation. 
Atoms of knowledge may appear inconsequen- 
tial—but they may accumulate to the moulding 
of world thought. Store power to-day that you 
may deliver power to-morrow. 
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Real 
Education 


Power 


views 


Liberal 
Education 


Work 
of 


Account- 


«¢¥ S it possible to find a prin- 
ciple or a set of principles 
qualified to serve as a per- 

manent basis for a theory of lib- 

eral education? If so, what is the 
principle or set of principles?” 

This inquiry was made and an- 

swered by Prof. Cassius J. Keyser, 

in an article appearing in the Co- 
lumbia University Quarterly, June 
issue. 

Prof. Keyser asserts that there 
are certain great invariant facts 
that are and always will be suffi- 
cient to constitute the basis of a 
theory of liberal education. The 
first great fact mentioned is that 
we have behind us an immense hu- 
man past which contains the roots 
of all we are, and of all we have 
of wisdom, of knowledge, of cus- 
toms, and the like. Obviously, it is 
necessary for any theory of liberal 
education to provide for discipline 
in human history and in the litera- 
ture of antiquity. The second great 
fact is that we are encompassed by 
a physical universe—a world of 
matter and force. Discipline in nat- 
ural or physical science is there- 
fore essential to the student. Third, 
“Every human being’s fortune de- 
pends vitally upon what may be 
called the world of ideas. It is 
plain that discipline in the ways and 
forms of abstract thinking, of deal- 
ing with ideas as ideas is essential 
to liberal education.” Prof. Keyser 
declares that only through the study 
of logic and mathematics is cogent 
thinking realized. The next fact 
mentioned is that men are social 
beings—they are made for coop- 
eration. A liberal education ought 
therefore to include discipline in the 
fundamentals of political science, 
that men may understand their re- 
lations to the abiding facts of life. 
As it is essential to the effective- 
ness of the individual and to the 
welfare of society that men and 
women be able to express them- 
selves acceptably, discipline in the 
art of rhetoric ought also to be 
provided. In conclusion, Prof. Key- 
ser refers to another fundamental 
matter that touches and penetrates 
all the others. It is the discipline 
of beauty. “Beauty is the most vi- 
talizing thing in the world. It is 
beauty that makes life worth living 
and makes it possible.” 


HERE is a certain fascination 
about the work of an ac- 
countant that comes from the 


ant S*nse of achievement when a piece 


of work is completed, says A. S. 
Fedde, Certified Public Accountant, 
in an article on “Accounting Prob- 
lems.” To those unacquainted with 
or unfitted for the duties of an ac- 
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countant, their work is apt to seem 
dull, but to those who have felt the 
thrill of accomplishment no stimu- 
lus to endeavor is needed, Mr. 
Fedde assures us. “Each problem 
is different and each has elements 
of interest that keep one’s mind 
from gathering moss and gives zest 
to the accomplishment of work 
which the layman through lack of 
knowledge of the public account- 
ants’ functions may think dull.” 


GROUP of interesting state- 

ments presenting important 

information regarding the fis- 
cal affairs of the City of White 
Plains has been compiled by Charles 
C. Fuchs, C.P.A., Commissioner of 
Finance. Mr. Fuchs is a graduate 
of the Pace Institute of Account- 
ancy, class of 1910. The state- 
ments form an exhibit of several 
features of interest in connection 
with the new system of accounts 
recently adopted by the City of 
White Plains. For example, the 
Tax Budget for 1916 is shown, a 
statement of expense percentages, a 
graphic chart, and a complete finan- 
cial statement of the General Led- 
ger Accounts. 


N a comprehensive article on 

“Interpretation of Water Works 

Accounts,” first published in the 
Journal of the American Water 
Works Association, and now re- 
printed in pamphlet form, by Mark 
Wolff, Esq., C.P.A., of 1328 Broad- 
way, New York City, much valu- 
able information is contributed ona 
subject that has heretofore received 
little consideration in accounting 
literature. Reference is made by 
Mr. Wolff to the pamphlet on ac- 
counts for water works issued by 
the Bureau of the Census. That the 
census account classifications are 
too elaborate for a company of av- 
erage size, is the opinion of Mr. 
Wolff, and he suggests certain 
modifications based on the popula- 
tions of the different cities. 


Illustrative diagrams or graphic 
charts and accounting formulas 
which should prove interesting to 
the engineer and to the accountant 
are included in Mr. Wolff’s article. 
Other matters to which attention 
might be especially directed are the 
treatment of cost of fire protection, 
the form for charging records or 
Consumers’ Register, and the unit 
system of vouchering used to re- 
cord expenses. The practice of 
maintaining accounts on the re- 
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ceipts and disbursements basis in- 
stead of accruing income and ex- 
penditure, still persists in a number 
of water works, says Mr. Wolff. 
The former method, he points out, 
is particularly dangerous since the 
ascertainment of the revenues and 
expenses applicable to a particular 
period whether paid or not, is vital 
to the determination of proper rates. 


frills in advertising typog- 


bd 


“R EADABLENESS before 


raphy,” is the subject of an 
address delivered at Philadelphia in 
June, by Benjamin Sherbow. Ad- 
vertising print ought to be designed, 
says Mr. Sherbow, (1) to command 
attention, (2) to be easily read, (3) 
to harmonize with the subject mat- 
ter of the text. “In advertising 
print, typography must serve the 
advertising idea. It must furnish 
the quickest, clearest, cleanest me- 
dium for the expression of ideas 
and the conveying of information. 
It must not seek to dazzle by a 
display of dexterity for its own 
sake. It must avoid all decided ec- 
centricities of arrangement that ob- 
struct the reader and hinder the 
clear flow of the text, because that 
will injure the chances of the ad- 
vertisement to get itself read.” 


HE mutual relations of sci- 

ence, culture,and human duty, 

was the subject of an oration 
delivered recently in Philadelphia 
by Prof. Henry E. Crampton. In 
methods and in results science and 
culture are fundamentally identical, 
and, in addition, they are both con- 
cerned with human duty, declares 
Prof. Crampton. 

The scientific method, he says, is 
the process of observing, verifying, 
classifying, and formulating knowl- 
edge. The ultimate aims of science 
are to serve mankind by discover- 
ing truth, by rendering practical ap- 
plications of knowledge, and by re- 
vealing the innate beauty of na- 
ture’s law and order. Discussing 
culture, Prof. Crampton shows that 
in the humanities as in science, it 
is just as necessary to acquire a 
knowledge of facts, to organize this 
information, and to formulate gen- 


x 
é 
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eral principles of thought and life. — 


But, “Culture that consists in mere 
acquirement is static and _ sterile, 
and remains so unless its dynamic 
power is utilized for human benefit. 
The spirit of culture and the spirit 
of science are the same; fine and 
strong though they are, they die 
unless they are transmuted into the 
inspiration of thought and life.” 
Finally, science and culture are 
both concerned with human duty. 
According to Prof. Crampton, “Hu- 


tional 
sation 
nven- 

tion 


man duty consists in the recog- 
nized obligation to use the products 
of intellectual growth for the di- 
rect benefit of the individual, of the 
nation, and of mankind.” 


HAT will be the outcome 

V V of the European War as to 

trade conditions? This in- 
teresting question is discussed by 
Mr. George E. Roberts, Former 
Director of the Mint; Assistant to 
the President of the National City 
Bank, New York, in an address de- 
livered before the Economic Club 
of Portland, Me. 

Mr. Roberts believes that the 
United States ought to, and event- 
ually will, take a much greater part 
in world trade and finance than it 
has in the past. “It is inconceiv- 
able that a people as progressive 
and ambitious as the people of the 
United States and with the re- 
sources at their command, shall be 
content to live within themselves. 
But if they aspire to world leader- 
ship, there are some conditions with 
which they must comply....... We 
will get when the war is over in 
foreign trade just about what we 
are entitled to on the basis of the 
service we can render in competi- 
tion with others.” 

That capital is only one factor in 
production, and that it can do noth- 
ing without labor, is a well-known 
fact. Mr. Roberts declares that the 
most important factor in costs is 
volume of production. Not the rate 
of wages per day or week but the 
rate per unit of product, is the key 
to the solution of industrial prob- 
lems. “Our problem is to satisfy 
the public that it is interested in 
large scale economical production, 
and to satisfy the wageearners that 
they are interested not in restricting 
production but in increasing produc- 
tion. If we can enlist the genuine 
cooperation of the working people; 
if we can convince them that they 
are as much interested in lowering 
the costs of production as their em- 
ployers; if we can draw out their 
latent powers, we can take the lead 
in world industry and keep it.” 


HE National Education As- 

sociation held its annual meet- 

ing in New York during the 
first week of July. About 30,000 
teachers from all over the country 
were in attendance. The program 
comprised addresses by educators 
and public men of wide reputation, 
and departmental meetings devoted 
to substantially all aspects of edu- 
cation. A note that was persist- 
ently struck in the deliberations 
was the necessity of vocational 
training—of the adjustment of the 
individual to his proper task. Judg- 
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ing by observation and the press 
reports, the teachers themselves 
evinced an unusually deep interest 
in improving the quality of the edu- 
cational output of the country—an 
attitude that promises well for the 
development of education to meet 
the needs of the age. 


C. G. CLARK, Riverside, Califor- 
nia, 1916 graduate of the Pace In- 
stitute of Accountancy, Extension 
Division, holds a responsible posi- 
tion with the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, having won first place in 
the civil service examination for 
that Department. 


JAMES L. RESPESS, C.P.A., Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, Extension 
Division, 1914, formerly connected 
with Alonzo Richardson Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has recently estab- 
lished himself in independent prac- 
tice. 


HERBERT I. LOWE, Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, who has been 
in the employ of the United States 
Treasury Department, has taken up 
the practice of public accounting 
with the firm of Riddel Ebbels & 
Company. 


CHARLES M. BROWNELL, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Buffalo 
Central Branch, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and E. W. LES- 
LIE, Membership Secretary of the 
same Association, are both in Texas 
with the New York troops at Mc- 
Allen. Both Mr. Brownell and Mr. 
Leslie have served in the 74th Reg- 
iment as sergeants. They will there- 
fore take kindly to the Y.M.C.A. 
work that is to be conducted on be- 
half of the troops. 


W. GRANT HOAGE, of Butte, 
Montana, a former student in the 
Pace Institute of Accountancy, Ex- 
tension Division, visited the Pace 
headquarters in New York recently. 
Mr. Hoage has a flourishing ac- 
countancy practice in Butte, and his 
untiring efforts toward the advance- 
ment of the profession in his com- 
munity are worthy of the highest 
praise. 


PRINTING OF EVERY 
DEscRIPTION 


ITHOUT the use of printing we 
would be at a loss how to conduct 
our various business enterprises, 
for publicity has become a necessity. It 
makes a great difference, however, as to the 
character and quality of the printing you 


send out. 


Have it produced where it will 


be done right, with both character and 


snap. 


Booklet, 


Catalogue, 
Monograph, Magazine, 


If you contemplate getting out a 


Brochure, 
History, 


COMMUNICATE WITH 


THE BRANDOW PRINTING Co. 


883 Broadway 


Albany, N. Y. 
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Per- 
sonal 
Notes 


Factory 
Cost 


Ac- 
counts 


Proposi- 
tion 


CONCRETE illustration of the 
exact procedure of segregating 
the accounting information per- 
taining directly to factory op- 
erations from the general finan- 
cial records of the small factory, 
we feel sure will be appreciated 
= by a majority of the readers of 
The Pace Student. The following problem from 
the Pace Final Examinations, with its solution, 
should serve this purpose, as it demonstrates the 
principles involved and is free from unusual con- 
ditions and technicalities. We omit the Journal 
entries. If the reader will build up these entries 
as he proceeds, and check the results with the 
Ledger accounts given, he will gain a more 
thorough understanding of each step and fix the 
principles more firmly in mind than he would 
by simply reading the printed entries. 


A manufacturing company finds that its ac- 
counting procedures, which provide for record- 
ing factory transactions in the general books, are 
unsatisfactory because of the volume of work 
and the lack of familiarity of the employees of 
the general office, primarily a selling office, with 
factory conditions. 

The following Trial Balance of the General 
Ledger as at May 31, 1914, is prepared as a 
basis for opening new records as of June 1, 1914. 


OFT WALA Gael mW ES 0 $ 4,260.15 
Bills Receivable ............ 5,834.22 
Accounts Receivable .. 52,487.36 
Factory Machinery ........ 40,876.25 
Inventory Finished Goods... 19,560.24 
Inventory Partly Completed 
Goods Wn ke., 2h, Amanat ea) 24,390.62 
Inventory Factory Materials. 14,876.23 
Vouchers Payable .......... $15,230.20 
Bilis; Payable: i.e eae 13,250.00 
Office! Buildings 4) 4. wauses ae 10,000.00 
Bactory, Building 72.5. 52,876.28 
Unused: Toolsiiic i. sae 5,230.82 
Capital Stock ioe5). ee 175,000.00 
SULDINS Oe) caer Ren eee ae 27,311.97 
Factory Petty Cash Fund.. 400.00 


$230,792.17 $230,792.17 


At the end of June, 1914, the following trans- 
actions are found to have occurred during the 
month: 


CHARGES DISTRIBUTED IN VOUCHER 
REGISTER 


General Office Salaries....... $ 980.32 
Officers’ Salaries (3.54, 37 004. 1,500.00 
Salesmen’s Traveling Ex- 

DENISES)) rah ei ae Ate Pe ae Bad 302.90 
Factory Labor (Per Pay 

Rolisy Mine wAee ein epaeie cule 16,250.32 
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Salesmen’s Salaries .......... 560.00 
Commissions 0 3)\.30ueec eae 200.00 
Raw Materials for Factory.. 28,350.67 
Miscellaneous Factory Ex- 

DONSES NAT akin pete n semen 3,873.29 
General Office Expenses...... 382.56 
Machinery Repairs .......... 380.96 


FACTORY ITEMS 


Direct; Labor eye wy eee $13,250.87 
Balance of Factory Labor In- 

ITEC ES mince ky, Wynn ema 2,999.45 
Unclaimed Wages, 

FUNS VSO NTO Coc 382.94 
Total Requisitions on Store- 

keeper ys cei. Med Ni: oki 25,830.73 
Materials Issued Directly for 

Orderscniny eeepc st: 19,830.46 
Total Cost of Orders Com- 

pleted and Shipped........ 28,560.93 


Show: (1) What Records should be opened in ad- 
dition to those in use at May 31, 1914. (2) Jour- 
nal Entry for General Books to transfer Factory 
accounts to proper records under new system as 
of June 1, 1914. (3) Show Ledger accounts re- 
cording factory transactions and state where they 
would be found at June 30, 1914. (4) Trial Bal- 
ance of Factory accounts at June 30, 1914. 


In addition to the books in use at May 31, 
1914, there should be kept: 


(a) FACTORY LEDGER: To be maintained at 
the factory. This book would control all trans- 
actions involving factory operations, and would 
be articulated with the General Office books 
through the medium of a controlling account. 

(b) WORK-IN-PROCESS LEDGER: To be main- 
tained at the factory, to record costs of work 
done. This record to be subsidiary to, and ar- 
ticulated with, the Factory Ledger. 

(c) STORES LEDGER: To be maintained at the 
factory. It would contain accounts recording de- 
tails of raw and finished material received, issued, 
and on hand. It would be subsidiary to, and ar- 
ticulated with, the Factory Ledger. 


FACTORY LEDGER CON- 
TROLLING ACCOUNT 
TO SUNDRIES 


As $64,057.91 
INVENTORY FIN- 


ISHED GOODS...... $19,560.24 
INVENTORY PARTLY 

COMPLETED GOODS 24,390.62 
INVENTORY FAC- 

TORY MATERIALS 14,876.23 
UNUSED TOOLG...... 5,230.82 


To transfer to Factory Led- 
ger the balances of ac- 
counts shown above, here- 
tofore carried on the Gen- 
eral Books. Detail of fac- 
tory transactions will 
hereafter be recorded in a 
Factory Ledger. 


The following accounts would appear in the 
Factory Ledger as at June 30, 1914: 


Solut 


Journ 
Entry 


1914 
June 30 
ee 30 


1914 
June 1 
“é 30 


June 30 


June 30 


cy 
c 
a=] 
oO 

= 


1914 
June 30 


1914 
June 30 
“ee 30 


1914 


June 30 


1914 
June 30 


General Ledger Controlling Account 

1914 
To Finished Goods ............ $28,560.93 JORG MEY SUNCLICS Conc ts .ne oe wea $64,057.91 
See AlAaTIC@ wee Se ee ete ep a 84,352.22 SesUatar pay «oll. Cash’ >. S28. von. be 16,250.32 
“ 30 “ Stores Ledger Control. Acct. 28,350.67 
“ 30 “ Miscell. Factory Expense... 4,254.25 
$112,913.15 $112,913.15 

1914 
JUTSU Es Va Balance! cate en aciye whe keris eis. $84,352.22 


Finished Goods 


1914 
To Genl. Ledger Control. Acct. $19,560.24 June 30 By Genl. Ledger Control. Acct. $28,560.93 
“ Work-in-Process Control. Oi Dbalanceg iar ree 0 9'560:24: 
FNCCOUNCE AMT fo voile aun $28,560.93 
$48,121.17 $48,121.17 
_—————. Sea SS aes 
Domb alancen eco es ca sw ehe cen $19,560.24 


Work-in-Process Ledger Controlling Account 


1914 
To Genl. Ledger Control. Acct. $24,390.62 June 30 By Finished Goods ............ $28,560.93 
paeecermed Pay Roll), ..3. 2 ves. 13,250.87 cn SO Pisce balance. | 22. sce he ee mets 42,164.99 
*“ Stores Ledger Control. Acct. 19,830.46 
“ Miscell. Factory Expense... 13,253.97 
$70,725.92 $70,725.92 


Ase ATCO Mie ccc oe cc ns ee) 42,104.99 


Stores Ledger Controlling Account 


1914 
To Genl. Ledger Control. Acct. $14,876.23 June 30 By Work-in-Process Ledger 
re 5,230.82 Gontrolw Acct.) ee on ee $19,830.46 
Soa it : i i 28,350.67 “305. eMisc. Factory. Expense:,.,.. 6,000-:27 
S30) Mme DALAT CEL ere hee Ne ser A 22,626.99 
$48,457.72 $48,457.72 


Di Be alatiCO ie ve ittdascwss od ches asa 922j/020,99 


Accrued Pay Roll 


1914 
osbayeroll: Cashew ss..-o% 42 $15,867.38 June 30 By Work-in-Process ........... $13,250.87 
ee alAnCe Whe tere ns Leela tees 382.94 * 30 “ Misc. Factory Expense .... 2,999.45 
$16,250.32 $16,250.32 

1914 
JUNE TOOL EY) DAlANCe CeneUk ss check wala ye ee $ 382.94 


Pay Roll Cash Account 


1914 
To Genl. Ledger Control. Acct. $16,250.32 June 30 By Accrued Pay Roll ......... $15,867.38 
eer SO MMmeaT halal COse cheese ce ae cock arte 382.94 
$16,250.32 $16,250.32 


TOR a lAT CO) teeth lai fsck dual acta hoe ahs $ 382.94 
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Factory 
Cost 
Accounts 


(Continued) 


Ledger 
Accounts 


Factory 
Cost 
Accounts 


(Continued) 


Com- 
ments 


Miscellaneous Factory Expenses 


1914 

June 30 To Accrued Pay Roll.......... $2,999.45 

“ 30 “ Genl. Ledger C. A. 
Machinery Repairs .......... 380.96 

“ 30.“ Genl.. Ledger C.. A. 
Misc. Expenses .............. 3,873.29 
“ 30 “ Stores Ledger Control. Acct. 6,000.27 
$13,253.97 


TRIAL BALANCE AS AT JUNE 30, 1914 


General Ledger Controlling 


AC COMME Hee Nii enn $84,352.22 
Finished Goods ........... $19,560.24 
Work-in-Process Ledger 

Controlling Account ..... 42,164.99 
Stores Ledger Controlling 

ACCOUNT OW Mh ay ieee 22,626.99 
Accrued) Payroll)... ./0 40 382.94 
Pay Roll Cash Account..... 382.94 


$84,735.16 $84,735.16 


HE first question to be considered is: What 

additional records should be maintained? 
From the facts stated it would apparently 
be necessary to have a rather complete set of 
books at the factory, and while no doubt there 
might be other auxiliary records kept at the 
factory, those outlined would be essential for 
proper accounting control under the conditions 
stated. 

The second point to be considered is: What 
accounts would be handled in the Factory Led- 
ger that had previously been kept in the gen- 
eral books? This question is covered by the 
Journal entry which transfers various current 
asset accounts from the general books to the 
Factory Ledger. On the Factory Ledger the re- 
verse of this entry is made, i. e., the various as- 
set accounts are charged and General Ledger 
Controlling Account is credited. 

While it is difficult to say just what accounts 
would be needed in the Factory Ledger, the main 
accounts are shown in the solution. No doubt, 
in practice, the factory would have various de- 
partments, which would necessitate additional 
accounts for taking care of departmental over- 
head charges. 

After the accounts in the Factory Ledger have 
been opened, the next step in the solution of the 
proposition is to determine what charges ap- 
pearing on the general books for the month of 
June, 1914, should be taken up on the Factory 
records. The rule to be applied here is that 
only those items which enter into the cost of 


1914 
June 30 By Work-in-Process Control. 


Account $13,253.97 


| 


$13,253.97 


manufacture should be transferred to the fac- 
tory books. While Journal entries are not given 
in the solution, the procedure for handling these 
items should be clear from the Factory Ledger 
accounts shown. 

The Factory Items shown in the proposition 
furnish details to be used as a basis for the so- 
lution, the main thing to be kept in mind being 
that the financial transactions originate on the 
general books. Payment of bills, pay rolls, etc., 
are shown on these records. 

After the direct charges enumerated in the 
proposition have been charged to Work-in-Pro- 
cess Ledger Controlling Account, which controls 
detailed cost sheets in the Work-in-Process Led- 
ger, the other items of costs would necessarily 
be overhead, and in the absence of specific in- 
formation as to departments operated at the fac- 
tory, or basis for overhead distribution, these 
overhead items are collected in Miscellaneous 
Factory Expenses Account to be transferred in 
one amount by a charge to Work-in-Process 
Controlling Account at the month-end. For in- 
stance, Total Requisitions on Storekeeper, in ad- 
dition to materials issued directly for orders, 
includes material issued amounting to $6,000.27, 
which is chargeable to Miscellaneous Factory 
Expenses. 

One item which deserves mention is the meth- 
od of handling Unclaimed Wages. This may be 
done in various ways, but usually it is desirable 
to keep the cash for unclaimed wages at the 
factory, that being the place at which the men 
will call. By setting up Accrued Pay Roll Ac- 
count, the entire labor cost is charged to the 
work at the time the liability is incurred, thus 
including in the records the complete cost for 
this item, even though the cash paid out may 
not agree with the amount of the pay roll. It 
will be seen that the credit balance in the Ac- 
crued Pay Roll Account exactly equals the debit 
balance in the Pay Roll Cash Account. 


You never get poor by taking profits, no matter 
how small. 


The discouraged man is already half defeated. 
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should like to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

In your opinion, is an accountant 
“born” or made in school? 

Can a man who likes the work and is intel- 
ligent and ambitious become an able accountant? 

How can one know whether he is fit for it 
and has a chance of making a success in that 
line? 

Must he be an expert mathematician, extra- 
ordinarily “brainy,” and a natural systematizer? 

To become a successful accountant, one should 
have a certain natural aptitude for precise work 
in figures and a fair amount of reasoning power 
and constructive ability. All these qualities may 
be developed to a considerable extent by con- 
sistent study. Once in a while we find a young 
man of the selling type who does not seem to 
work well into the study of Accountancy, but it 
is rarely indeed that a young man of this type 
ever seriously considers Accountancy as a life 
work. 


It is not necessary for an accountant to be an 
expert mathematician, although he should have 
a capacity and a liking for precise statement of 
facts in figures. The study of the advanced 
parts of mathematics is useful as a mental dis- 
cipline, but the specific expedients are not 
used to any great extent by the majority of 
practising accountants. The profession of Ac- 
countancy is certainly not restricted to men who 
possess extraordinary brains and a natural ca- 
pacity for systematizing. Brain power is de- 
veloped to a very large extent by consistent 
study and mental work, and the study of Ac- 
countancy is a great aid to this end. 


In addition to the public practice of Account- 
ancy, there is also a private practice which is 
very important to the young man who is con- 
sidering a life vocation. Business organizations 
require the services of accountants to fill auditor- 
ships, treasurerships, secretaryships, and other 
executive positions, and these positions require 
practically the same qualifications as are needed 
for success in public practice. Inasmuch as the 
private field is unlimited, the accountant has a 
choice much greater than that afforded the phy- 
sician or the lawyer. Many leading account- 
ants, even though possessors of the C.P.A. de- 
gree, have been attracted to private practice. 


I was interested in the problem on Branch 
Accounts which appeared in the June issue of 
The Pace Student and I worked the problem 
through. There are a few questions I would 
like to ask concerning the problem and would 
be glad to have your answer. 
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(a) In the Profit & Loss state- 
ment you show cash discount on 
sales as an independent expense 
item. Why not show it as a de- 
duction from gross sales? What is the custo- 
mary way of handling this item and what in 
your opinion is the best way? 


(b) Your account in the trial balance of Pur- 
chases seems indefinite to me. Purchases of 
what? My first impression was that the term 
referred to accounts payable, and then I thought 
it meant expense items purchased. Is this term, 
used in this way, usually given your construc- 
tion? 

(a) Cash discount is not shown as a deduction 
from sales, because it is an expense that in no 
way reflects upon the sales or upon the selling 
department. It is an inducement to customers 
to settle their bills in advance of the due date 
and thus increase the available funds of an in- 
dividual or an organization. Further, the trad- 
ing division of a Profit & Loss statement should 
contain only the items that fluctuate with the 
volume of the business; an inclusion of other 
items tends to obscure the purpose of the di- 
vision which is to show the gross result of trad- 
ing. We are not unaware of the fact that cash 
discount is often deducted as you indicate; the 
best usage, however, is as shown above. 


(b) The term Purchases is used in modern 
accounting to describe the account classification 
covering goods or merchandise bought by a 
trading concern for the purpose of sale. For- 
merly all transactions connected with the pur- 
chase and sale of merchandise as well as the in- 
ventory of goods on hand, were included in the 
old-fashioned Merchandise Account. It is now, 
as a general rule, considered better practice to 
keep separate accounts for each class of these 
transactions; for example, an account for Pur- 
chases, an account for Sales, an account for In- 
ventory, and, if the volume of transactions war- 
rants, additional accounts for Returned Pur- 
chases and Returned Sales. The value of these 
individual accounts for statistical purposes needs 
little or no explanation. At the end of the ac- 
counting period, all the various elements con- 
nected with merchandise bought, sold, or in 
stock, are gathered into one account, the Trad- 
ing Account, which discloses the gross result of 
trading for the period, either profit or loss. 


Things jarred loose by knocking usually fall upon 
the knocker. 


All things come to him who waits--if there are any 
left after those who hustled have taken their choice. 


English 
Depart- 
ment 


Horatio 
IN. Drury, 
B.A. 


Use of 
Pronouns 


HE correct use of pronouns 
gives us a good deal of bother 


and uncertainty in writing and 
in speaking English. This uncer- 
tainty is probably due in some 
measure to the fact that many pro- 
nouns in English, unlike nouns, have 
different forms for the nominative 
and the objective cases. Whatever 
the reason for the difficulty, the 
fact remains that most of us need 
instruction in when to say JI, she, 
he, we, they, and who, and in when 
to say me, her, him, us, them, and 
whom. 


I intend, therefore, in this article 
and in later articles to take up and 
settle in a practical way some of 
the most perplexing aspects of the 
use of pronouns. At this writing I 
shall concern myself entirely with 
a brief, birdseye view of pronouns 
in general and witha detailed treat- 
ment of personal pronouns in par- 
ticular. 


A pronoun is a word used in- 
stead of a noun. A pronoun, there- 
fore, is a meaningless word except 
in so far as it refers to a noun, ex- 
pressed or understood. This noun 
is called the antecedent of the pro- 
noun. A pronoun must agree with 
its antecedent in gender (mascu- 
line, feminine or neuter), number 
(singular or plural), and person 
(first, second or third), but not nec- 
essarily in case (nominative, pos- 
sessive, or objective). There are 
four classes of pronouns—personal, 
interrogative, relative, and adject- 
ive. 


Personal pronouns are of two 
classes—simple and compound. The 
simple pronouns are J, my, mine, 
me, we, our, ours, us; you, your, 
yours, thou, thy, thine, thee, ye; 
he, his, him, she, her, hers, it, its, 
they, their, theirs, them. 

Compound personal pronouns are 
formed by adding self or selves to 
some of the simple personal pro- 
nouns. The compound personal 
pronouns are myself, yourself, thy- 
self, herself, himself, itself, our- 
selves, yourselves, themselves. There 
is no such compound personal pro- 
noun as theirselves in good use. 


The simple personal pronouns 
from I to us inclusive are said to 
be in the first person, because they 
stand for the person, the persons, 
the thing, or the things thought of 
as speaking. The pronouns from 
you to ye inclusive are said to be 
in the second person, because they 
stand for the person, the persons, 
the thing, or the things thought of 
as being spoken to. The pronouns 
from he to them inclusive are said 
to be in the third person, because 
they stand for the person, the per- 
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sons, the thing or the things thought 
of as spoken about. 

You will note that the forms of 
the first and the second persons 
throughout, and of the plural of the 
third person, represent all genders, 
but that there are three separate 
sets of forms in the singular of the 
third person to represent the three 
genders. There are a few special 
rules with reference to the gender 
of pronouns which you should bear 
in mind. Inanimate things, al- 
though ordinarily regarded as neu- 
ter and referred to, therefore, by 
it or its in the singular, may be 
personified—thought of as possess- 
ing masculine or feminine qualities 
—and referred to by his or her in 
the singular. The same point ap- 
plies to birds and animals. You 
should use he and she to refer to 
all lower animals when accuracy in 
the designation of sex is important; 
otherwise you may use he to refer 
to large animals and she to refer to 
small animals. It is also permis- 
sible to use it to refer to an infant. 

Pronouns have three cases—the 
nominative, the possessive, and the 
objective. The possessive pronouns 
my, thy, her, our, your, and their 
are proper when they are followed 
immediately by nouns. The pos- 
sessive forms mine, thine, hers, ours, 
yours, and theirs are proper when 
they are used alone. The apostro- 
phe (’) should never be used with 
the possessive forms of personal 
pronouns. 


A pronoun is in the nominative 
case when it is the subject of a 
verb; an attribute complement; the 
complement of any one of the in- 
finitives to be, to have been, to be- 
come, to have become, when the 
subject of the infinitive is not ex- 
pressed; an appositive of a noun 
or a pronoun in the nominative 
case. 


By attribute complement is meant 
a completing word used after the 
verb, referring to the subject. It is 
well to remember that such expres- 
sions as, it is, it was, it may be, it 
might be, it can be, it could be, 
it might have been, it could have 
been, it has been, it had been, it 
will be, it will have been, it must 
be, it must have been, it should be, 
it should have been, it shall be, it 
shall have been, it becomes, and it 
will become should be completed 
with an attribute complement—the 
nominative case, that is, of a pro- 
noun when a pronoun is used. 
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A pronoun is in the objective 
case when it is the object of a 
transitive verb; the object of a 
preposition; the indirect object ofa 
verb; the subject of an infinitive; 
the complement of any one of the 
infinitives to be, to have been, to 
become, to have become, when the 
subject of the infinitive is expressed; 
an appositive of a noun or a pro- 
novn in the objective case. 

Remember that except, like, near, 
next, and but in the sense of ex- 
cept, and between are prepositions 
—words that show relation between 
nouns and pronouns, and the rest 
of the sentence. The above words, 
therefore, should be followed by 
the objective case. Remember, too, 
that, while an infinitive is a form of 
the verb preceded by the word to, 
such verbs as do,j see, watch, dare, 
and Jet are often followed by an 
infinitive with the word to omit- 
ted but understood. In such 
cases, it is of course evident that 
the pronoun, if any is used in con- 
nection with the infinitive, should 
be in the objective case. 

It is well to associate the nomi- 
native forms J, we, he, she, and 
they, and the objective forms me, 
us, him, her and them, for what is 
true of the case of one nominative 
form is also true of all other nomi- 
native forms, and similarly with 
reference to the objective forms. 

Examine the following sentences 
which illustrate the correct case- 
forms of simple personal pronouns: 

It was he who wrote the letter 
to my brother. 

The accountant can install a bet- 
ter system than I. 

I should never have imagined you 
to be them. 

We were thought by many per- 
sons to be they. 

I cannot and will not believe it 
to have been him. 

It may have been they who said 
it was she. 

All the members agreed to the 
plan except us and them. 

Between you and me we dare not 
let them build the plant. 

The treasurer has requested him 
and her to go into his office. 

Do not command us and them to 
take the responsibility. 

Will he let my friend and me go 
to the ball game? 

Everybody was interested in the 
project but them and me. 

Do not buy stock in a concern 
managed by him and them. 

Ask whether the invitation were 
intended for us as well as them. 

Accuracy in using the correct 
case-relations of personal pronouns, 
for that is where the shoe pinches 
the most, involves two things—first 


ish 
irt- 
ent 
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an understanding of what these 


case-relations are, and, second, per-. 


sistent practice in using them in 
daily speech and writing. The mat- 
ter is not so difficult to settle once 
and for all as it would seem to be 
at first blush, for there are only a 
few case-relations to grasp and ap- 
ply and only a few pronouns that 
have different forms for the nomi- 
native and the objective cases. Since 
accuracy can be secured without 
much effort, it seems strange that 
so many people should be willing 
to use pronouns in a hit-or-miss 
way. Surely there is satisfaction in 
knowing that the pronouns we do 
use are the ones we should use. 


C. A. HARPMAN, Dean of the 
Youngstown Association School of 
Business Administration and Ac- 
countancy, has organized the Com- 
mercial Audit Company of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


MARTIN KORTJOHN, C.P.A,, 
New York Institute of Accountancy, 
1915, has just accepted an assign- 
ment as teacher of Accounting on 
the Pace staff. 


L. D. MAPES, formerly European 
auditor for R. G. Dun & Co., has 
recently returned to New York 
after spending several months in 
Brussels as auditor in charge for 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., 
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Accountants, New York City. Prior 
to his leaving Belgium, Mr. Mapes 
was specially requested by the Di- 
rector for The Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium to remain for a 
short time in the war zone on be- 
haif of the Commission. 


Cc. B. COUCHMAN, C.P.A., of 
Crockett, Couchman & Company, 
and formerly Accounting Instructor 
at the Kansas City School of Ac- 
countancy, Law and Finance, has ac- 
cepted a position on the administra- 
tive staff of Pace& Pace. Mr. Couch- 
man will also be on the teaching 
staff of the four Pace & Pace Met- 
ropolitan Schools beginning with 
the Fall reopening. 


A. M. PALLOKAT, Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, has been promoted 
from a clerkship to the position of 
head-bookkeeper for the well-known 
New York brokerage firm of Jones 
& Baker. 


H. R. ELLIOT, Los Angeles In- 
stitute of Accountancy, is success- 
fully filling the duties of auditor 
for the Guy M. Rush Company, a 
continental organization specializing 
in the subdivision of real estate 
properties. 
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L. H. DeBAUN, A.B., of the Pace & Pear 


Pace administrative staff, has been 
called to the service of his coun- 
try. Before the recent crisis with 
Mexico Mr. DeBaun was First Ser- 
geant of Company B, First Battal- 
ion, Signal Corps, National Guard, 
New York. At the time of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s call for the various 
militia organizations, Mr. DeBaun, 
together with his fellows, was sworn 
into the regular service of the 
United States, and promoted to the 
position of First Lieutenant. He is 
now on the Mexican border in act- 
ive service. 


RALPH NEUMANN, Accountancy 
Institute of Brooklyn, who was for- 
merly employed as bookkeeper by 
The Linde Air Products Company, 
is now engaged in a similar capac- 
ity for the Concrete Steel Com- 
pany. 

W. S. CALLAGHAN, Accountancy 
Institute of Brooklyn, has lately 
accepted a position with the L. L. 
Harr Corporation, 170 Broadway, 
New York City. 


I. R. WILMOT, Office Manager of 
The Crofut & Knapp Company of 
South Norwalk, Conn., Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, Extension Di- 
vision, has specialized in construct- 
ive accounting. Mr. Wilmot has re- 
cently designed an accounting sys- 
tem for the City of Norwalk, Conn. 
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candidates for graduation for 

the current year from the Los 
Angeles Institute of Accountancy 
met recently to effect a permanent 
organization. The object of the or- 
ganization is to bind the friendships 
formed in the class, and to stimu- 
late further study and progress in 
the subjects of Accountancy and 
Business Administration. The Los 
Angeles graduates are interested in 
the formation of a national body of 
Pace graduates, and they would be 
pleased to ally themselves with such 
a body as its Los Angeles Chapter. 
This is one of the many organiza- 
tions formed by the graduates of 
the affiliated schools, and it seems 
as though the day were not far dis- 
tant when such a national body as 
the Los Angeles graduates desire 
may be organized. 


J. H. ALLEN, Jr., of the Pace 
Agency for Placements, Inc. is 
evidencing his deep patriotism by 
military service on the Mexican 
border. Before the recent call for 
the militia, he was a member of the 
National Guard. 


(ee year’s graduates and the 


ARTHUR H. EICHHOLZ, who 
was formerly engaged as private 
secretary to Mr. Cordenio A. Sev- 
erance, of Davis, Kellogg & Sever- 
ance, has accepted, through the 
Pace Agency for Placements, Inc., 
the post of private secretary to 
President Orth of the firm of Mar- 
den, Orth & Hastings. 


J. S. THORNTON, A.B. (Michi- 
gan, 1912), and Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, formerly of the Pace 
staff and recently engaged in place- 
ment work in Baltimore, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Harris- 
burg. His new duties are of an 
accounting nature, and they should 
present no unusual difficulties for 
Mr. Thornton. 


W. C. KOCH, senior student, Kan- 
sas City School of Accountancy, 
Law and Finance, has just been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the Peet Bros. 
Soap Manufacturing Company, one 
of the largest soap manufacturing 
companies in the United States. 


CHARLES S. COOK, Ansonia, 
Conn., 1916 graduate of the Exten- 
sion Division, Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, is head bookkeeper of 
the Ansonia Brass & Copper Com- 
pany general offices, having come 
up through a wide experience in 
office work with various brass and 
copper companies. 


September, 1916 


ELMER O. STEVENS, C.P.A., 
New York Institute of Account- 
ancy, 1908, has given up his posi- 
tion as senior accountant on the 
staff of Westermann, Trader & 
Company, St. Louis, and his posi- 
tion as chief accounting instructor 
at The St. Louis School of Ac- 
countancy, and has accepted a po- 
sition on the Pace & Pace staff as 
director of their Extension Division 
and instructor on their Metropoli- 
tan teaching staff. 


H. A. TOWNSEND, A.B., Educa- 
tional Director of the Newark Asso- 
ciation, left early in July for a 
month’s training trip at Plattsburg. 
After this, Mr. Townsend will visit 
the Adirondacks, returning to New- 
ark about September 1st. 


WALTER B. GILMORE, C.P.A.,, 
Accountancy Institute of Brooklyn, 
1912, has just accepted an assign- 
ment as teacher of Accounting on 
the Pace staff. 


W. E. LUNDY, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, a teacher of Account- 


ing subjects, ten years ago, in the St 
Charles Business School, and Book- /\ 


keeper for Baker, Carver & Mor- 
rell of New York, has recently been 
appointed to the position of Chief 
Salesman for that firm. At the 
outbreak of the European War, Mr. 
Lundy was transferred to London 
to represent his Company at that 
point. He has just returned from 
Europe and is now spending a va- 
cation in Michigan. 


ALVIN J. STRIEGEL, Buffalo 
School of Accountancy, has taken 
up his residence in New York City, 
and has accepted a post in the em- 
ploy of Marden, Orth & Hastings. 


STEPHEN P. HANLY, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly. 
employed by the Jay Street Ter- 
minal, is now engaged by the Gen- 
eral Optical Company. 


SAMUEL W. JOHN, who has held 
the position of accountant for the 
Panama Railroad, has accepted, 
through the Pace Agency for Place- 
ments, Inc., the post of Chief Ac- 
countant of the S. K. F. Ball Bear- 
ing Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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A Brief Summary of the 
Pace Program 


INTERPRETATION: The Pace Stand- 
ardized Courses interpret Business as a 
Science—from the fundamental laws of 
production and distribution to the most 
advanced devices and expedients of mod- 
ern business practice. 


SCOPE: The major subjects of Account- 
ing, Law, and Applied Economics, and 
the related subjects of Finance, Organiza- 
tion, Management and Transportation. 
Detailed treatment is 
given such subjects as 
Constructive Accounting, 
Corporation Accounting, 
Cost Accounting, Public 
Service Accounting, 
Auditing, Partnership 
Accounting, Estate Ac- 
counting, Bookkeeping 
Practice from the account- 
ing point of view, Prin- 
ciples of the Law, Law of 
Contracts, LawofAgency, 
Law of Partnership, Law 
of Corporations, Law of 
Decedents’ Estates, Law 
of Insurance, Law of 
Bankruptcy, Law of 
Liens, Law of Negotiable 
Instruments, The National Bank Act, 
Receivers, Syndicates, Pools, Promotion, 
Depreciation, Maintenance of Capital. 


CORRELATION: The essential princi- 
ples classified and ready to be mastered; 
the dependent principles and illustrations 
correlated and coordinated with major 
principles. The courses of study are 
thus completely unified and developed 
step by step. 


Pace 
Standardized 
Courses 
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Business 


Administration 


STANDARDIZATION: Standardized 
Synthetic Texts and Teaching Procedures 
prepared with the needs and conditions 
of the employed man and woman in mind. 
Each instructor teaches his specialty and 
yet maintains proper coordination through- 
out the course. Hence it is possible for a 
student, whenever circumstances make it 
necessary, to transfer from one school to 
another without retarding his progress. 


PRESENTATION: 
Instruction in both Resi- 
dent Schools and Exten- 
sion Courses by Practicing 
Accountants and Law- 
yers, who bring to their 
teaching the view-point 
of the practical demands 
of Business. The classes 
are small, and stress is 
laid upon individual in- 
struction. 


Accountancy and 


RESULTS: The three 
major results of the Pace 
plan of teaching are in- 
creased and organized 
technical knowledge, 
broadened perspective, and developed 
reasoning power—dqualities that mark all 
the successful business men of to-day. 


AVAILABILITY: Taught this year in 
54 prominent schools and colleges 
throughout the country to approximately 
6,000 students. Available also to Busi- 
ness Organizations for installation and to 
the individual student by Extension 
through the mails to any address. 


For Complete Details and Catalogues apply to 


Pace & Pace, Hudson Terminal,30 Church St. New York 
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66 DON’T KNOW what’s the 
matter with me this fall. I 
feel on the bum all the time 

—don’t care much whether school 

keeps or not,” confided Tom, as 

he and Walter strolled through the 
park during the noon hour. 

“You do look a little yellow 
around the gills,” commented Wal- 
ter, taking a quick glance of ap- 
praisement at his friend. “You 
ought to be in good trim, though; 
you’ve just got back from your va- 
cation. What did you do?” 

“Nothing much,” answered Tom. 
“I didn’t sport around, if that’s 
what you mean. I stayed in the 
city, went to ball games and the 
movies, and slept as late as I want- 
ed to in the morning. Gee, it was 
good to take a crack at that old 
alarm clock.” 

“I know what ails you, then,” 
said Walter with the air of an ex- 
pert diagnostician. “You’re soft. 
Your liver is probably out of 
whack. You haven’t taken enough 
physical exercise. I don’t believe 
you’ve taken any for a year, have 
you?” 

“No, don’t suppose I have,” re- 
luctantly admitted Tom, “now that 
you speak of it. I know I feel 
sluggish in the morning and blue 
and grouchy a lot of the time. I 
wonder if you’ve put your finger on 
the trouble.” 

“Sure I have,” replied Walter 
with positiveness. “About two years 
ago I was in the same shape you’re 
in now. I was tired all the time, 
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and I didn’t seem to have any am- 
bition. I had sense enough, though, 
to straighten myself out.” 

“You did?” queried Tom, thor- 
oughly interested. “What did you 
do? You’re always in the pink of 
condition, and the fellows know it. 
They don’t care anything about 
mixing it up with you.” 

“I made up my mind I’d take 
systematic physical exercise and eat 
and sleep systematically. So I 
joined the Association gym. Ive 
been taking regular exercise and 
swims there three times a week for 
two years. Besides every morning 
I walk at least forty blocks on my 
way to the office. You know the 
kind of lunches I take—a bowl of 
half-and-half and some figs or 
prunes. I eat my dinner at the 
same hour every night and eat 
slowly. What’s the result? I feel 
fine all the time. There’s no job 
too heavy for me to tackle. I tell 
you there’s a lot in this physical 
exercise business, Tom.” 

“There sure is if you’re a sam- 
ple of what it does for a fellow,” 
replied Tom, recovering somewhat 
from his dejection of spirit. “I 
think TIl join the gym myself. 
When’s the time to join?” 

“Any time,” answered Walter, 


“but the best time is always the 
To-night is one of my 
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regular nights at the gym. Suppose 
you come over, and let me initiate 
you into the swimming pool and 
the arm stretchers. It’s no use for 
you to go in for physical exercise, 
though, unless you'll keep it up. 
Will you?” 

“Yes, by George, I will,” replied 
Tom with decision. Be on the 
lookout for me to-night. I’ll be 
there.” 

Let us hope that Tom will carry 
out his purpose. There is no doubt 
about the close connection between 
physical fitness and mental effect- 
iveness. Most persons believe in 
the value of systematic physical ex- 
ercise, but galvanizing their belief 
into actual conduct—there’s where 
the rub comes. It takes time, it 
takes stick-to-itiveness to keep the 
body in fighting trim, but it is am- 
ply worth while, as Walter knows, 
and as you and I know. 


OT all the able organizers and 

workers among men are in the 

commercial world. They are 
found in many activities—men with 
ability sufficient to lift them high in 
business life, but choosing instead to 
use it for the general uplift of oth- 
ers. One such, the Rev. Charles P. 
Deems, for many years Assistant 
Superintendent of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York, has 
gone to San Francisco to take up 
new burdens in the organization and 
operation of similar work on the 
Western coast. We wish him God- 
speed. 
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=3];0U must always remember,” 
| said the Vocational Counselor 
to a group of interested stu- 
dents, as he settled back com- 
|| fortably in his chair after the 
£4) vocational | clinic, ‘that there 
APS are _two sides to the business 
affairs of an individual. First, 
there is a sale of goods or services for which 
money is received; and secondly, there is a 
purchase of goods or services for which money 
is paid out. Many men sell their services well 
who are unable to carry out 
effectively the second opera- 
tion. The result is that they 
lose a large part of the 
fruits of their labor. 
“Thompson, the man whom 
we examined this evening, 
is an example of the type 
that sells well and buys in- 
differently. He finds him- 
self at thirty-six years of 
age, after fifteen years of 
productive effort as a sales- 
man, out of a position and 
in straightened circum- 
stances. He has never been 
able to make good on the 
second operation, the con- 
version of his salary into 
the articles—home, clothing, 
food, amusement, education, 
and protection—for which he really works. He 
has never been able to get his money’s worth. 
“The trouble is not confined to a mere short- 
age of things to eat and wear. It works back 
and has a vocational effect. Thompson used his 
credit, which was good because of his position 
with a reliable firm, to the limit. Debts piled 
up, and his creditors worried him until he did 
not work as well as usual. His manager kept 
after him without result, and the firm finally 
took advantage of a slack season and let him 
out on two weeks’ notice. Thompson finally se- 
cured another position, but his wife was taken 
seriously ill shortly after he started, and he was 
poorly prepared to meet the expense. Again 
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his work suffered, and he lost this position be- 
fore he really had a chance to show what he 
could do. Under these conditions he began to 
lose his nerve—the most serious thing that can 
ever happen to a man in a vocational way. 
After another failure or two we find him as you 
have seen—vocationally down and out. 

“The buoyant and hopeful promoter or sales- 
man is rarely a good buyer or operating man. 
It is hard to preach a gospel of buying from 
morning till night, six days in the week, with- 
out being hoisted by one’s own petard. A sales- 

man is not necessarily a poor 
buyer, and, poor buyers, of 
course, are found in practi- 
cally every walk of life. But 
you can pretty safely work 
to the generalization that 
the man who promotes and 
sells and sees the future big 
has a hard time to reverse 
the vocational current and 
drive close bargains as a 
buyer. 

“In a business concern, 
as you will realize, the con- 
dition is different. We can 
hunt up a thrifty, close-fist- 
ed buyer, who hasn’t a spark 
of promotive or selling abil- 
ity, to do the shopping for 
the concern; and we can 
employ a buoyant, opti- 
mistic sales manager, who sees nothing but 
prospective volume of business, to market the 
product of the enterprise. These opposing per- 
sonalities offset each other in staff conferences, 
and the management comes in to harmonize and 
coordinate the opposing tendencies. 

“The individual, however, is a unit in him- 
self. He must have a producing department 
and a buying department within himself. He 
must be a partisan of each department in turn, 
and often he must sit as general manager and 
harmonize and coordinate the conflicting ten- 
dencies. All these things and more he must do 
in order to maintain vocational headway and 
make a profit for himself. 
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in rented quarters. In two _ in- 
stances they occupy second floors in 
two-family houses of a cheap class. 
The yards, in common with most 


Binate friend in New York by the name of , rented premises, are barren and unattractive; the 


Francesco Martinelli—the intimacy has ripened 
over a business acquaintanceship of fifteen years. 
During all that time Francesco has maintained 
the polish on my shoes—black in winter and tan 
in summer. We have discussed many interest- 
ing subjects, including politics, religion, and eco- 
nomic conditions. I know that Francesco has 
two bootblack stands, one up town and one 
down town, that he employs several assistants, 
and that he has raised and educated eleven 
children, and kept his mother until «her recent 
death at an extremely old age. 


“Some time ago I advised with Francesco 
about the purchase of a $7,000 home in the 
Bronx to which he had aspired during many 
years of tenement life, and I was glad to know 
after the purchase was completed and the pur- 
chase price paid in cash, that Francesco still 
had something over $20,000 in various savings 
banks. These banks credit Francesco with 
about $800 interest a year—a tidy sum that 
helps him out in the operation of a small but 
very well-known car that he recently bought. 

“Let us consider this matter a little further. 
I am familiar with the conditions that exist in 
a manufacturing city in the Middle West. Men 
of all nationalities, including Hollanders, work 
in the factories, and the common wage is $15 
or $16 a week. Throughout the city are many 
conjior € cottages surrounded by pro- 
ductive vegetable and fruit gardens. These 
homes are owned, in many instances free and 
clear of debt, by the thrifty Hollanders. Chil- 
dren are plentiful, and they are uniformly sturdy 
andj well kept. There are not very many serv- 
ant$ in the homes, I grant you, and the head of 
each household, and even his good wife, work 
moyning and evening in the garden; and I im- 
agine that porterhouse steaks do not often find 
their way in over the thrifty thresholds. 
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rooms are hot in summer and cold in winter; 
and there is an absence of thrift and comfort. 
I am aware, to be sure, that there are many me- 
chanics who are as thrifty and as comfortable as 
these Hollanders. I am merely reciting a few 
instances of which I have personal knowledge 
for the sake of drawing a contrast. 

“The mechanics of whom I have spoken, in 
a certain sense, live well. They buy better cuts 
of meat than the Hollanders; they buy an oc- 
casional dress or suit of a better quality; and 
they make an occasional expenditure for a va- 
cation or for some amusement that the thrifty 
Hollanders would rule out. The mechanics 
whom I have in mind hold the Hollanders in a 
great deal of contempt—they despise their 
thrift and often refer to them as ‘round heads’ 
or ‘ollies.’ 


“You very properly raise the question of 
whether the foreign-born resident is a more 
careful buyer than the native American. As a 
general rule, yes. Economists tell us that peo- 
ple economize chiefly because of necessity. The 
Scotchman becomes well-to-do in spite of the 
sterility of his native soil, while the French 
family can live as well on twenty or even ten 
acres as an American family does on eighty. 
The foreign-born, trained to live under less fa- 
vorable conditions, retains his habits of thrift 
in a more productive environment and becomes 
wealthy. His children become better Ameri- 
cans; at least they acquire the habit of inju- 
dicious spending. 

“I could give you instances of this character 
from every community in the country,” declared 
the Vocational Counselor. “We find everywhere 
the most striking contrast between discomfort 
and comfort under similar conditions of income. 
A great many people do not get their money’s 
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productive spending. 

“In the same city I happen to know inti- 
mately the conditions that exist in the homes of 
a number of mechanics—American born. ‘These 
men earn $20 a week—say 20 per cent. more 
tham the factory employees. I have in mind 
three families—one family had three children, 
the|others one child each. The families reside 
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“Well,” responded the Vocational Counselor, 
after a moment’s pause, “there are two meth- 
ods. The first is homely and old-fashioned, but 
it has the merit of having proved its worth in 
every walk of life and in every country. The 
second is the technical, scientific method. I 
will discuss both. 

“The homely and time-tried plan is for a man 
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66 AM not one of those who 
would try to keep young men 
out of Accountancy as a pro- 

fession,” said John R. Sparrow, 


C.P.A., to me a few days ago as 
I sat chatting with him in his New 
York office. “The more young men 
of the right kind that we can get 
into Accountancy, the better off 
the profession as a whole will be.” 

This was Mr. Sparrow’s direct 
reply to a pointed question of mine 
as to the opportunities for success 
in the field of Accountancy. Mr. 
Sparrow has a habit of facing prob- 
lems and questions—life itself—in 
a direct, head-on way; and when 
he expresses an opinion, you may 
be sure that it is well seasoned by 
wide experience and observation, 
and an opinion which he honestly 
entertains. 

“You say ‘young men of the right 
kind,’ ” I continued, eager to press 
my advantage, for Mr. Sparrow is 
not over-fond of talking for pub- 
lication. “Just what do you mean 
by the ‘right kind’?” 

“I mean,” replied Mr. Sparrow 
with emphasis, “young men who 
are adapted by training and educa- 
tion for Accountancy, and who are 
willing to work like nailers to 
make good. Accountancy is no 


_ profession for the chap who doesn’t 


like it, or who has positive notions 
about doing as little as he can and 
still draw his salary.” 

“It’s pretty plain that you be- 
lieve in study as a preparation for 
success in the practice of Account- 
ancy,” I ventured. 

“Of course I believe in study,” 
answered Mr. Sparrow, “not only 
as a preparation for the work but 
as a supplementary matter while 
one is actually practicing. My ad- 
vice to young men wishing to get 
to the top of the profession would 
be for them to accumulate an Ac- 
counting library as they go along 
and acquire the habit of reading 
and pondering what they read. A 
human lifetime is a pretty short 
time in which to learn all there is 
to learn about any profession, and 
Accountancy is no exception.” 


Mr. Sparrow ought to know what 
he is talking about—and he does 
know. A practicing accountant at 
the head of his firm—a firm that 
enjoys the fullest respect of the 
Accountancy profession—for more 
than thirty years, he has employed 
hundreds of young men, watched 
over them, and helped them. Many 
of them he has seen stay down, ap- 
parently because they didn’t care to 
follow his recipe for success, while 
a few have clamped their jaws to- 
gether and said “I’ll win at this 
game.” One of these men, Edwin 
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Harvey, Jr., is Mr. Sparrow’s part- 
ner today, and there are others, in 
his organization who, having passed 
the test of Mr. Sparrow’s critical 
appraisement, are likely some day 
to become partners in the firm of 
Sparrow, Harvey & Company. 

Mr. Sparrow secured his first con- 
tact with Accountancy through as- 
sociation with Henry C. Wright, a 
Canadian Accountant of note, who 
later became a C.P.A. of New York. 
Mr. Wright founded the Long 
Island Business College, and Mr. 


John R. Sparrow, C.P.A. 


Member of Accountancy Firm of 
Sparrow, Harvey & Company 


Sparrow became a member of the 
faculty of that institution, instruct- 
ing in theoretical and practical ac- 
counting, mathematics, and commer- 
cial law. This service covered a 
period of about fifteen years, and 
during this time Mr. Sparrow fig- 
ures that he directed the commer- 
cial education of nearly ten thou- 
sand men of all ages. While teach- 
ing, Mr. Sparrow studied law. Dur- 
ing these years of teaching and le- 
gal study, he had ample oppor- 
tunity, not only to learn at first 
hand the kind of education re- 
quired for success in Business, but 
to begin the practice of Account- 
ancy on his own account. 

It is typical of Mr. Sparrow’s 
courage and power of decision 
that, despite his success as ateach- 
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er, he should have elected to with- 
draw from educational work and 
devote his entire time to the pro- 
fessional practice of Accountancy, 
when once he had assured himself 
of the opportunities in that profes- 
sion. The question of whether he 
would succeed did not occur to 
him—hence his success. 

Mr. Sparrow’s ability as a sys- 
tematizer and adjuster of accounts 
soon become widely recognized, and 
his services were invoked by the 
National Government, and by sev- 
eral of the largest cities in the 
country. For several years he was 
closely identified with the account- 
ing, of New York City, first serv- 
ing as expert consulting accountant 
early in 1896 under Comptroller 
Ashbel P. Fitch, then acting as 
chairman of a commission of ex- 
perts appointed by Comptroller 
Bird S. Coler to reform the ac- 
counting system of the city which 
was made necessary by the Greater 
New York Consolidation, and final- 
ly becoming under Comptroller Ed- 
ward H. Grout the City’s Supervis- 
ing and Consulting Accountant. 

The Accountancy firm of Spar- 
row, Harvey & Company is well 
known not only in New York City 
where it has an extensive general 
practice, but generally throughout 
the United States and in Latin 
America as well. For several years 
the firm’s branch office at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, has audited most 
of the municipal, transportation, 
public utility, banking, tobacco, and 
sugar accounts of the entire island 
of Santo Domingo, besides hav- 
ing a growing business in the in- 
stallation of accounting systems. 

Mr. Sparrow, because of his broad 
experience in all aspects of account- 
ing and auditing—particularly mu- 
nicipal accounting —has delivered 
many lectures before educational 
and professional bodies in New 
York and elsewhere, and to his 
views is always accorded the re- 
spectful attention which an author- 
ity commands. During the past few 
years Mr. Sparrow has devoted 
much of his time to literary work. 


Mr. Sparrow is a member of the 
American Association of Public Ac- 
countants, and of the New York 
State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, being a director in the 
latter organization. For four years 
he was a member of the New York 
State Board of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, and for most of that 
ime was Secretary of the Board. 
As such he was one of the three 
advisers of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of New York in the matter 
of granting certificates entitling ac- 
countants to practice as certified 
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+) NE of the surprising 
phases of business, 
to the lawyer, is the 
frequency with which 
men enter into contracts without 
specifying important terms and 
conditions. And this happens 
with men who owe their success 
in business to their ability to anticipate the 
tendencies of commerce. ‘True, it is difficult 
to forecast every possible situation which may 
arise out of a given transaction. Nevertheless, 
most of the omissions are palpably inex- 
cusable. 


But this fault is by no means confined to the 
parties to the contract. It must be conceded 
that sometimes, though happily seldom, lawyers 
make like mistakes. One of these was brought 
to light in a recent Pennsylvania case. A cor- 
poration had issued both preferred and common 
stock. The contract of the preferred stock- 
holders provided that they were to receive five 
per cent. on their holdings before any profits 
were distributed to common stockholders. But 
the contract did not specify that they were lim- 
ited to the five per cent. which was preferred. 
For years they accepted this amount, without 
question, well knowing that the remaining profits 
were being distributed to common stockholders. 
Counsel for the common stockholders argued 
that this long acquiescence created a custom or 
usage, and introduced into the contract an im- 
plied condition that the preferred stockholders 
were to receive only the five per cent. But the 
court held that the rule of interpreting con- 
tracts with respect to customs and usages ap- 
plied only in case the contracts were ambiguous 
and the intention doubtful. The principle was 
laid down that each class of stockholders is en- 
titled to a like pro rata share of profits, except 
in so far as expressly limited in the contract. Ac- 
cordingly, the proper distribution of profits in 
such case was to pay: first, the preferred per- 
centage to preferred stockholders; second, a like 
percentage of what remains to common stock- 
holders; and third, an equal pro rata portion of 
what then remains to each class of shareholders. 


Stockholders’ contracts are usually carefully 
drawn, and cases such as the Pennsylvania 
case are rare. However, the principle enunci- 
ated in that case is basic. An ingenious attempt 
was made to extend this principle in another 
case by counsel for the Equitable Life Insurance 
Co. The insurance company, as a preferred 
stockholder, brought an action to enjoin the 
Union Pacific Railroad from distributing over 
eighty million dollars among common stockhold- 
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ers to the exclusion of preferred 
stockholders. The preferred stock- 
holders were entitled to dividends 
of four per cent. annually on their 
stock, which had been regularly paid. By the 
terms of the contract they were entitled “to no 
other or further share of the profits.” Their only 
chance to secure a share of this eighty million 
was to establish the point that it was not 
“profits,” and in this they were overruled. 


The dividend was declared out of a surplus, 
seventy-four million dollars of which was de- 
rived from sources other than operation, and the 
remainder of which, derived from operation, 
would not pay the proposed dividend by several 
millions. The exact amount in dispute was 
$74,032,357. Of this amount $58,164,157 was a 
gain from dealing in certain stocks and bonds, 
the funds to purchase which were originally se- 
cured by borrowing. The remaining $15,868,200 
represented a decrease in liabilities resulting 
from the exchange of convertible bonds for 
stock. 


Concerning the latter transaction, the bonds 
were convertible into stock at the option of the 
holder after a specified time at the rate of $175 
face value of the bonds for $100 par value of 
the stock. If the stock rose in value above 
$175, this privilege of conversion would be prof- 
itable to the holder of the bonds, and for that 
reason the corporation realized more for them 
upon their original sale than if the conversion 
privilege had not been conferred. The stock did 
rise above this amount and the holders con- 
verted their bonds into stock. This conversion 
at a higher value than the par of the stock, 
from the corporation’s view-point, was analogous 
to an issue of stock at a premium. 


Counsel for the insurance company urged that 
these gains did not represent profits which, after 
the payment of the annual dividend to preferred 
stockholders, could be exclusively distributed to 
common stockholders, but that they represented 
“accretions to capital and to capital assets” 
which must be distributed, as capital, amongst 
all stockholders including those holding pre- 
ferred stock. He contended that the Union Pa- 
cific Company was organized to run a railroad 
and not to deal in securities, so that whatever 
gain was attained from the securities was not 
profit but an addition to capital. 

In the opinion (212 N. Y. 360), the court held 
that the gain secured from the conversion of 
the bonds into stock was practically a premium 
on the sale of stock; that the premium was 
charged on the stock for “the purpose of equal- 
izing between new and old stockholders their 
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respective rights in accumulated 
profits,” and as such became “part 
of such accumulation of profits and 
surplus, and distributable as such.” 

Aside from the point actually decided, there 
was an interesting review of the cases cited in 
support of the able argument of counsel for the 
preferred stockholders. It seems, upon the au- 
thority of re. Bridgewater Navigation Co., an 
English case, that an entirely different decision 
would have resulted had the question been 
raised in connection with gains secured upon the 
winding up of the corporation. In that case, 
the court distinguished between what might be 
termed “liquidation profits” and profits arising 
from business. Hence, when the entire prop- 
erty of the navigation company was sold to an- 
other corporation, at a higher price than the 
book values, it was held that the preferred stock- 
holders were entitled, in addition to the par 
value of their stock, to share pro rata with the 
common stockholders in the gains secured. This, 
however, did not apply to the surplus which had 
been accumulated prior to the sale but only to 
the increase in net value over and above the 
amount of combined capital and surplus. This 
doctrine is supported by dicta in the case of 
Niles vs. Ludlow, 196 Fed. 994. 

However, it appears to be the policy of the 
courts to confine the doctrine to cases of disso- 
lution. In another case a corporation conducted 
a banking business, and sold its branch in Bra- 
zil at an increase over the value appearing on 
the books. This increase was held to be profit 
of a going concern, and the claims of the pre- 
ferred stockholders to a pro rata share were denied. 


Each of these cases involved the principle laid 
down in the Pennsylvania case that profits dis- 
tributable to preferred stockholders are only 
limited to the extent specified in the contract. 
Interpreting such terms as “actual profits,” 
“profits arising from business,” or “profits,” the 
courts include all actual gains derived by a go- 
ing concern, whatever may be their source. Al- 
though liquidation gains are considered “profits,” 
nevertheless the tendency of courts is to extend 
preferred stockholders the right to a pro rata 
share of all gains upon liquidation, unless their 
rights as to liquidation gains are expressly indi- 
cated. Then together these cases emphasize the 
importance of specifying all terms and conditions 
in contracts. 


OOD faith between partners is not only 
demanded by the ethics of business, but also 
required by the rules of law. Even the knowl- 
edge of one partner as to business prospects 
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must not be used for his exclusive 
individual benefit. Hence, if a part- 
ner, concealing his knowledge that 
certain conditions will materially 
increase future business, induces his co-partner 
to retire, the courts will compel that partner 
to account for all profits arising from the sub- 
sequent business secured. 


This requirement not only exists during the 
continuance of the partnership relation, but also 
in winding up the affairs of partners. Surviving 
partners must account for all values in the busi- 
ness, both tangible and intangible. This latter 
fact was brought out in a recent New York case 
which involved two partnerships. These two 
firms were architects, and entered into a sep- 
arate partnership agreement for the purpose of 
undertaking certain special contracts. The as- 
sociated firms secured the contracts for the 
Grand Central Station in New York. When the 
station had been about half completed, one of 
the partners died, and the members of the other 
partnership induced the company to cancel the 
old agreement and to enter into a new agree- 
ment with them for the completion of the work. 

The court held that the association of the two 
firms was a partnership asset, and that any 
gains accruing as a result of the association 
were the property of all. Hence, the firm which 
completed the building was compelled to ac- 
count for all profits made and to share them 
with the surviving partner of the estate of the 
deceased partner. In the opinion the court 
said: “‘The conclusion is irresistible that the 
cancellation of the old contract and the making 
of the new one were brought about by — & —, 
and, in my opinion they violated their legal ob- 
ligation as surviving partners and should be re- 
quired to account accordingly.” 

The court recognized the continuing asset 
value of the genius and services of the deceased 
partner. His plans and his ideas were in pro- 
cess of realization, and the full value arising 
from them would not be obtained until the com- 
pletion of the station. Possessed of the plans, 
ideas, facts, and experience secured by the as- 
sociated firms, the surviving firm could under- 
take the completion of the work at a less cost 
than a new firm entering the field. As surviv- 
ing partners, the duty devolved upon that firm 
to obtain a reasonable value for all the assets 
of the associated firms, amongst which was the 
increment to be secured from carrying out the 
original plans of all the partners. 


When you deem a legal rule unjust, consider the 
consequences of reversing the rule. 
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CONCERN buys, for the pur- 

pose of erecting a manufactur- 
ing plant, a tract of land. Later a 
railroad company requires additional 
land, and, through the right of eminent domain, 
acquires a portion of this property, for which a 
reasonable sum is paid. 


Is the money thus received by the manufac- 
turing company for the land, credited to Profit 
& Loss and charged to cash, or is the amount 
of the money credited to the Real Estate ac- 
count, thus reducing the value of the asset? 


When a corporation sells a portion of its real 
estate, it is entitled to the profit upon the por- 
tion sold, but this profit should be shown upon 
the Profit & Loss Account as an item of un- 
usual income after arriving at the net profit 
from operation. In the problem stated, the 
Real Estate Account may be credited with the 
cost price of the actual amount acquired by the 
railroad, the excess received above such cost be- 
ing credited to Profit & Loss. This is the best 
method of handling the proposition. 


We are aware that frequently the total 
amount received is credited to Profit & Loss 
upon the assumption that the land remaining 
has been increased in value by the coming of 
the railroad to a sufficient extent to balance the 
loss of a portion of the land. However, this 
method really results in adding to the Profit 
Account a certain amount of unrealized profit. 


Another method frequently followed is to 
credit the whole amount received to the Real 
Estate Account. This plan results in the cre- 
ation of a secret reserve. For instance, a por- 
tion of the land might be acquired by the rail- 
road company for a sum equaling the original 
purchase price of the entire tract. If this 
amount be credited to the Real Estate Account, 
it would remove that account entirely from the 
balance sheet, and would result in a misstate- 
ment of the financial position of the company. 
The intentional undervaluing of assets proves 
as disastrous to the interests of accuracy as 
the over-valuation. Financial statements should 
exhibit the truth regarding each item, or the 
truth as nearly as it can be ascertained. 


Which is correct, to capitalize the first word 
of a long explanatory remark preceded by a 
colon, or to use a small letter? 


The use of a capital letter in this connection 
is, to some degree, a matter of choice, although 
the present tendency is to capitalize a long ex- 
planatory remark preceded by a colon, and par- 
ticularly so if the remark is expressed in the 
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form of a complete sentence. There 
is authority, however, for the use 
of the small letter if the explan- 
atory remark is short and consists 
of a series of words or phrases. 


A sole proprietor contracted with one of his 
creditors to purchase his goods of that 
particular creditor, in consideration of which 
the creditor agreed to extend a credit of $3,000, 
although he expected some security. The sole 
proprietor gave a deed of trust as security for 
one-half the amount the creditor agreed to ad- 
vance, in other words $1,500. Are there any 
special entries required for this transaction on 
the books of the debtor? 

No entry is necesary as a result of the agree- 
ment to extend a credit of $3,000, since this is 
only an agreement and not a transaction, and 
since no liability is incurred by either party. 
As to the record necessary for the deed of trust, 
we cannot say definitely, unless we know more 
of the wording of this deed of trust, what it 
covers, and upon what conditions the security 
becomes absolute. It is possible that, instead of 
a deed of trust, you have in mind a chattel 
mortgage, as this would be more likely to be the 
instrument given in such a case. If this chattel 
mortgage applies only to the goods purchased 
from this creditor and to the assets into which 
such goods may be converted, then no record 
is necessary upon the books of the debtor at the 
time such mortgage is given. The liability is 
built up as the purchases from the creditor are 
made, but upon the balance sheet a foot note 
should indicate that this liability is secured by 
a chattel mortgage upon certain assets. — 


An article relating to Institutional Organiza- 
tion and Accounting in the May issue of The 
Pace Student prompts me to ask your advice on 
a question somewhat closely allied to the sub- 
ject matter of the article mentioned. I refer to 
the method of tabulating dues in the average 
club or association. In _ establishing the 
financial position as at a certain time, is it not 
correct to consider dues paid in advance as a 
deferred credit to appear on the liability side of 
the Balance Sheet? Assuming that it is cor- 
rect so to treat them, what is the best way to 
tabulate the dues so as to show the proper finan- 
cial position at the end of an accounting period? 

There are two ways of handling dues in ac- 
counting records, the cash method and the ac- 
crual method. In the former, no entries are 
made until the dues are paid, cash being charged 
and dues credited at the time of payment. In 
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the accrual method, the dues are 
taken account of in the books with- 
out waiting for payment, the 
amounts being charged to accounts 
receivable and credited to dues. Although many 
accountants prefer the accrual method, it is im- 
possible to state generally which is the best 
method, as each organization should naturally 
adopt the system best suited to its individual 
requirements. If the accrual method were 
adopted and accounts receivable set up, it would 
of course be necessary in stating the financial 
position of an organization to show the amount 
of dues paid in advance as a deferred credit on 
the Balance Sheet. When no entries are made 
until the dues are paid, both accruals and pre- 
paid dues are sometimes ignored, one being con- 
sidered an offset to the other. Aside from the 
information that may or may not be obtainable 
from controlling accounts in the general ledger, 
it ought to be possible to secure from the indi- 
vidual accounts or the statistical records the 
amount of dues paid in advance at the end of 
any month. If a card ledger or a tabular book 
is maintained for the records of individual mem- 
bers, by reference to dates and amounts, a list 
could be compiled giving the amount of dues 
paid in advance. 


Corporation closed books on August 11, 1915. 
On May 15, 1915, a sale of $2,500 was made. 
On May 25, 1915, the above sale was paid, 
$2,500, but merchandise was not delivered until 
October, 1915. On August 11, 1915, actual in- 
ventory on hand amounted to $100,000. To this 
was added $2,500 (in error), which should have 
been deducted, causing an inflation of inventory 
of $5,000. On August 20, 1915, all profits were 
distributed, including this $5,000. In October, 
1915, the merchandise on above sale was de- 
livered, but no entry was made in the books. 
In December, 1915, the error was discovered. 

Should this be rectified on books when closing 
the next year? How? 

Any and all errors upon books should be rec- 
tified as soon as discovered. The error to which 
you refer, being committed in one fiscal year and 
corrected in another, must be so adjusted as not to 
affect the results of the current year’s operations. 


The error has resulted in merchandise appear- 
ing on the books as $5,000 more than the cor- 
rect amount. To correct this error, inventory 
must be credited. To allow this debit to enter 
into the current profit and loss account would 
make an incorrect showing for this year’s busi- 
ness. It must, therefore, be debited to surplus 
account as this account has previously been 
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credited in error with that amount. 
If this results in a debit balance on 
the surplus account, it will express 
a deficit. This means that dividends 
have been declared in error and have resulted 
in a withdrawal from the business of capital in- 
stead of profits. 


Can you suggest a method for handling a 
large volume of bills receivable? The firm that 
I have in mind receives several thousand dollars 
worth of notes monthly, and I should be inter- 
ested in knowing the best method of taking care 
of them. 

When it is necessary to provide for handling 
numerous notes, we suggest that you keep a 
Notes Receivable book, preferably loose leaf, al- 
lowing individual pages for each month, ar- 
ranged according to the maturity of the notes. 
In addition to this record, the notes should be 
filed according to the due dates in wallets, with 
compartments for each month. A card system, 
in addition to the Notes Receivable book, would 
also be desirable to show the number of notes 
issued by each individual, and to record the 
amount outstanding for discount with each 
bank. The cards should be made out in dupli- 
cate—one card filed alphabetically under the 
name of the maker, and the other filed under 
the name of the bank at which the note was 
discounted. 


We acknowledge with thanks a letter from 
Mr. Harold K. Burt, from which we quote: “The 
last number of The Pace Student in the Ques- 
tion and Answers had an inquiry about Bulletins 
on farm accounting. I may say that I have two 
farmers’ bulletins issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and they are listed as No. 
572 and 511. They may be of interest to your 
inquirer.” The question on farm accounting ap- 
peared in the May issue of The Pace Student. 


The following is quoted from a letter received 
by this Department: 

“An article in the Question and Answer De- 
partment of the March issue, in regard to add- 
ing interest on capital invested, was of such as- 
sistance in bringing a ‘stubborn’ client to the 
writer’s point of view that he feels he has re- 
ceived full value for the subscription, in that 
issue alone.” 


Make faces at it—it will 
Look at it with suspicion—it 


The world is a mirror. 
make faces at you. 
will return the suspicious look. In ourselves, then, 
lies the reason for any expression we see upon the 
face of the world. 
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66 DUCATION is receiving a 
new emphasis because we 
are standing at the brink of 

a new epoch,” states Dr. Lee Gal- 

loway, Secretary of the National 

Association of Corporation Schools, 

in a paper published in the July 

Bulletin of the National Commer- 

cial Gas Association. 


In discussing the need of educat- 
ing and training employees so as 
as to equip them efficiently for 
commercial life, Dr. Galloway urges 
that big corporations prepare for 
their industrial supremacy by adopt- 
ing educational work, further stat- 
ing that the companies which do 
this first will reap the reward which 
goes with all first ventures that 
bring greater productive efficiency. 


He also disclosed the fact that 
one prominent publishing company 
in Philadelphia makes a saving by 
means of training, bonus system 
and welfare work of approximately 
$46,500 a year at a cost of $5,000; 
and also, that the cost of training 
new employees, which was formerly 
from $50 to $100 each, has been re- 
duced by the adoption of modern 
methods to $20 or $25.—Review 
contributed by J. B. Baerncopf. 


oP \ HE man who allows his men- 

tal and spiritual nature to 

stagnate and to decay does 
not do so from lack of time or 
from the pressure of other things, 
but from lack of inclination.” This 
striking statement by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler formed part of his 
address at the 1916 Commencement 
of Columbia University. 

Dr. Butler urges the invasion of 
that state “whose armaments are 
thoughts, whose weapons are ideas.” 
He admits that to attain such a 
height in the midst of the noise 
and distractions of the material 
world requires patience and cour- 
age. “But,” he declares, “to live 
with great thoughts, to enjoy the 
beauty of letters and of art, to ab- 
sorb the experience and to share 
the ambitions and hopes of man- 
kind, all this is primarily a mat- 
ter of character and of will. The 
material obstacles that stand in the 
way of its accomplishment are too 
oiten sternly present, but they are 
far from insurmountable.... There 
is no such thing as a common, a 
humdrum or a sterile life, unless 
we make it so ourselves.” 


OW I Pick a $25,000 a Year 
Man” is the very interest- 
ing title of a very interest- 
ing interview with Frank A. Van- 
derlip published in the September 
issue of the American Magazine. 
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Since Mr. Vanderlip, as President 
of the National City Bank, has fre- 
quently to select men for positions 
paying $25,000 a year, any state- 
ments from him as to the basis 
of his choice is of interest to the 
Business World. 

In addition to desiring men with 
keen intelligence, fine training, un- 
questioned integrity, with large and 
successiul experience, with vision, 
with imagination, Mr. Vanderlip ex- 
pects certain other qualifications in 
the men whom he places in such 
positions. We quote some of his 
expressions: 

“Personality first, or shall I say, 
charm? By personality I mean a 
man’s ability to make people feel 
he is frank, human, capable, honest, 
red-blooded, a broad-gauge man.” 

“In choosing an officer for this 
bank I look for qualities that, in 
their development, might some day 
make him presidential timber. I 
want an assistant cashier who may 
become vice president, a vice presi- 
dent who may become the presi- 
dent.” 

“Our $25,000 man should have a 
good education, preferably colle- 
giate; and, perhaps, he shc:."d have 
specialized in some particu’:- phase 
of his profession. The trained mind, 
you see, saves much time by grasp- 
ing facts quickly and, usually, cor- 
rectly.” 

“He must be a good team work- 
er—that is very important. He 
must be more concerned in getting 
a thing done than in getting credit 
for it. He must not be overcon- 
cerned about advancement. Before 
I select a man for a _ responsible 
position I take special pains to 
make sure that he will work har- 
moniously, because the effective- 
ness of an organization does not 
depend solely on the brains in it 
but rather on the brains being co- 
ordinated, on everybody pulling to- 
gether. This demands a measure 
of unselfishness.” 

“Finally, in all things a man must 
have common sense, horse sense, 
gumption—call it what you will!” 

Then Mr. Vanderlip tells the 
stories of some five or six men who 
have been made vice presidents of 
the National City Bank, and the in- 
terviewer—who, by the way, is that 
very able delineator of men and af- 
fairs, Mr. B. C. Forbes—describes 
the problem that confronted Mr. 
Vanderlip the first week of his as- 
sociation with the Bank and his 
solution of this problem. 
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We believe these stories will be 
very inspirational to all young men, 
who, no matter what their incomes 
now, look forward to a possible 
day when they and their records 
and their ability will be under the 
scrutiny of such men as Mr. Van- 
derlip. 


TEINWAY & SONS, the fa- Sta 
mous piano concern, have just Inst 


presented each of their large 
force of employees with a certifi- 
cate of life insurance in the sum of 
$500. Since the insurance covers 
about 1,300 employees, it means an 
aggregate protection of $650,000. 
The plan became effective on June 
first under the group insurance 


plan instituted by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company several 
years ago. 


In each certificate appears the 
following letter: 

“The board of directors has or- 
dered this certificate of life in- 
surance in acknowledgment and ap- 
preciation of your loyalty to our 
company and your cooperation in 
everything that tends to its con- 
tinued success. 

“It is intended as an expression 
of the interest which this company 
takes not only in you, but also in 
those whose welfare is dependent 
upon you, and it feels that afford- 
ing you this protection you are 
relieved of certain care in the event 
of your death while you are in the 
employ of our organization. 

“We trust you will accept this 
token of our consideration with as 
much pleasure as it has given us to 
bestow it upon you, and that it 
will serve as a further tie that 
binds us together in our common 
interest.” 

This action of the Steinway Com- 
pany is another vivid commentary 
upon the sincere interest which is 
being taken by progressive organi- 
zations all over the country in the 
welfare of their employees. 


C. W. SIM, Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, 1915, was one of the suc- 
cessful applicants for the C.P.A. de- 
gree in the recent examinations held 
in New York. 


M. B. LOVELACE, New York In- 
stitute of Accountancy, 1913, passed 
the June examinations for the New 
York C.P.A. certificate. 


R. W. GORDAN, of the Los An- 
geles Institute of Accountancy, is 
the Factory Representative in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico for Charles 
R. Hadley Company, manufacturers 
of books and supplies for banks 
and commercial houses. Mr. Gor- 
dan’s headquarters are in Phoenix. 


a, ublic accountants in New York A. G. KINDSGRAB, Newark School Per- 
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nued) busy life. He is a Knight Tem- ae 


plar, a Thirty Second Degree Scot- 
tish Rite Mason, and a member of 
Kismet Temple Mystic Shrine. He 
is a member of several clubs al- 
though not essentially a club man, 
as that term is often applied. 


Mr. Sparrow himself is a man 
who has practiced and who still 
practices what he preaches. He be- 
lieves in study for young men who 
wish to attain success in Account- 
ancy, and he is one of the best- 
read men in the profession. He 
believes in satisfactory service as 
the best business policy, and he to- 
day enjoys the fullest confidence of 
all who know him socially or who 
have had busines relations with 
him. “Strive and you will achieve,” 
is an old maxim, but it applies with 
peculiar force to Mr. Sparrow. It 
is a maxim, too, that young men 
just starting toward business suc- 
cess might profitably heed and fol- 
low. 


Although THOMAS J. COUGH- 
LAN, Pace Institute of Account- 
ancy, 1917, has not yet completed 


his Accountancy Course, he passed 
the recent New York C.P.A. exam- 
inations. 


F. C. ROHWERDER, Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, 1916, successfully 
passed the recent C.P.A. examina- 
tions in New York. 


HENRY ZUCKERMAN, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, 1915, re- 
cently was successful in the New 
York C.P.A. examinations. 


W. F. HACKETT, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, Extension Division, 
1916, was one of the successful ap- 
plicants for the C.P.A. degree in the 
recent examinations held in New 
York. 


JOHN HELMUS, Accountancy In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, 1915, passed the 
June examinations for the New York 
C.P.A. certificate. 


Among the successful candidates for 
the degree of Certified Public Ac- 
countant in New York recently, was 
CHESTER A. ALLEN, Account- 
ancy Institute of Brooklyn, 1915. 


BEN ALK, Accountancy Institute 
of Brooklyn, has resigned his posi- 
tion on the staff of Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Company, Public Ac- 
countants, and has accepted the po- 
sition of Auditor for Sackett & 
Wilhelms Corporation, Lithograph- 
ers. 


W. A. ROWE has been appointed 
Director of the Cleveland School 
of Accountancy to fill the position 
vacated by G. A. Mouck. Mr. 
Mouck has accepted a responsible 
position with the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


F. S. HATCH, C.P.A. (Mass.), who 
is associated with Clinton H. Sco- 
vell Company, Public Accountants, 
has joined hte teaching staff of 
the Springfield Institute of Ac- 
countancy and Business Adminis- 
tration. 


LOUIS KURZMAN, Pace _Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, has recently 
been employed as general book- 
keeper and office manager for 
Emanuel Blont, Victor Talking Ma- 
chines Distributor, New York City. 


Significant Facts in Respect to Preparation 
For Accountancy (C.P.A.) and Business 


AD HE professional success of graduates from Pace Courses is well known. 
They are in successful practice in practically every state. The Pace grad- 
uate possesses a capacity for clear thinking and professional bearing, and a gen- 
eral dependability that distinguishes his service wherever he works. 
The business success of graduates is no less marked. Throughout the entire 
country large numbers of corporate executives—comptrollers, treasurers, sec- 
retaries, auditors, managers—give credit to the Pace Courses for the scientific 
business preparation that has made their success possible. 
In New York more than one thousand students are now in attendance upon even- 
ing class lectures under the direction of the teaching staff of 50 specially trained 
instructors. Small class groups are arranged to make a close personal supervision 
, of each student possible. 


Eight freshmen classes have already been started to accommodate new students, 
and several additional classes are now being formed. No knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing is required. Enrollments may be made by the term—four months—with small 
2 financial outlay. 
ty Each applicant, if he chooses, may have ‘a personal vocational interview with an 
instructor to determine the best course to pursue. Bulletins, information, etc., 
i furnished upon application. 


PACE © PACE 


Pace Standardized Courses in Accountancy, Business Administration, and English, in Residence and by Extension 
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Being a 
Gentle- 
man 


Your 
Measur- 
ing Stick 


HO or what is a 
gentleman? Is a 
gentleman one who 
is well dressed, one 
who is well educated, one who 
is courteous to women, one who 
is socially at ease, one who has 
a well modulated voice, one who 

has pleasing manners, one who controls his 
temper, one who has fine tastes and cultivates 

them? Yes, we associate these and similar 
qualities with the word gentleman. Still, we 

have not dug deep enough in our attempt at a 
definition. The other day I saw a crippled 
bootblack who said “youse” give his box to an- 
other boy and take a decrepit old man, clad in 
tattered clothes, by the arm and convoy him 
safely across a crowded street. That bootblack 
was a gentleman in the finest sense of the word. 

Gentlemanliness in its 

fundamental essence is a 
thing of the heart; it for- 
gets self and thinks of 
cheerfully serving others 
for the sake of the service; 
it may or may not find out- 
ward expression in the 
trappings of clothes and 

manners—if it does, so much 
the better, for a beautiful 
picture is worthy of a beau- 
tiful frame, but without the 
frame it is a beautiful pic- 
ture still. This fundamen- 
tal kind of gentleman—the 
crippled bootblack kind— 
we can all become if we 

cultivate the service im- 

pulse with which our hearts 

naturally throb at least now and then. 


NE qualification requisite for true success 

is the ability to measure values correctly. 
Some call it a sense of values. It is a mental 
measuring stick which one unconsciously lays 
alongside of things to ascertain their relative 
worth. 


A black art merchant in olden days had a 
magic measuring stick. It lengthened or short- 
ened at the owner’s will. In measuring goods 
for sale it became shorter, but in measuring 
goods the merchant was about to purchase it 
became considerably longer. The merchant nat- 
urally felt that he had a most wonderful stick, 
and that by means of it he would be able to amass 
more riches than any other merchant of the 
world. Every time he exerted his mind upon 
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it, the easier it responded, and the 
merchant was filled with delight 
and avarice. 

For a time his riches grew, and 
then they began to dwindle, and the merchant 
was long in understanding. The measuring 
stick, finding it had the power of expanding and 
contracting, began to use this power at its own 
whim; and, all unknown to the merchant, it was 
lengthening when he ordered it to shorten, and 
becoming shorter when he wanted it to length- 
en, until there was no reliability to it at all 
and the merchant was at its mercy. 

How about your measuring stick? Is it re- 
liable—this stick with which you measure the 
relative value of the things of life? Does it 
expand when measuring this and contract when 
measuring that? Is this thing really as big as 
you have measured it? This weakness? This 
folly? This pleasure? Or 
are these no bigger than 
your mental measuring 
stick shows? Love? Hu- 
manity? Religion? Is your 
measuring stick true? 


OU can tell a good 

deal about a man if 
you find out what his rec- 
reations are. If he spends 
his off hours playing pin- 
ochle, penny ante, and pin 
pool, you get a certain im- 
pression of him. If he goes 
to the movies night after 
night and reads nothing but 
newspapers and _ popular 
magazines, you have data 
on which to appraise him. 
On the other hand, if he gets real enjoyment 
out of a course of professional study, out of 
physical training, out of reading books that 
make him think, out of close contact with na- 
ture, out of affiliation with a church, out of 
trying to lift the load on the other fellow’s back 
a little, you are able to form a pretty accurate 
judgment of him. What are your recreations? 
What opinions are your superiors forming of 
you by reason of them? 


Twelve? 


creat: 


H~” much salary are you getting? Twelve Your 


a week, did you say? 
are talking about dollars! 
What else are you getting? The chance to 
learn Business, are you not? Experience! In 
other countries you have to pay for that; you 
do not receive pay for it. 


Oh, you Salar 


i a 


The 
Race 


What else are you getting? As- 
sociation with men farther up the 
ladder you hope to climb. Well, 
each one of them is giving you a 
part of all he has, all that he has learned, all 
the skill or ability he has acquired. He may 
not know that he is giving it, but he is—if you 
are the right kind of chap. 

What we are, exudes in a sort of essence 
which pervades to some extent all those about 
us. If you are in the atmosphere of skill, you 
must, unless you are hopeless, absorb some skill. 
If you are in the atmosphere of success, you 
must absorb some of the elements of success. 
If there are great men above you in the organi- 
zation, then their personality must to a certain 
degree pervade the organization, and a portion 
of their greatness will find lodgment in your 
system—if you will let it. 

What is your wage—your twelve dollars— 
compared with these returns? It is only the 
dividend from your investment of time and 
effort, the dividend that can be withdrawn from 
the business month by month without impair- 
ing the principal sum, the capital investment, 
which accumulates from favorable experience. 
And remember—greater capital insures greater 
dividends, a greater wage! 


REAT races we are having these days on 

the speedway of Business success! You 
Say you are going to make the race, Young 
Man? Good! We are glad you are. You ap- 
pear to have the stuff that makes the real 
driver—clear head, quick thought, sound judg- 
ment. Yes, we are sure the race will appeal to 
you, and that you will drive to win. 

What kind of car will you use? Much de- 
pends on equipment these days. What’s that? 
You say you are not much concerned about the 
car—that you have enough confidence in your- 
self to think you can succeed anyway? Surely, 
you don’t mean that! 


Young Man, competition is becoming keener, 
and the races are becoming swifter, every year. 
If you haven’t the latest and best machine, the 
most powerful engine, the safest steering device, 
the surest tires, you are greatly handicapped in 
the motor speedway. If you haven’t practical 
knowledge of Business relations, if you haven’t 
mastered the scientific principles of Business, if 
your mind is not trained in the ability to syn- 
thesize details and to analyze results, if you 
don’t know what Business wants, and where to 
get it, and what to do with it—you are driving 
an inefficient machine on the speedway of suc- 
cess in contest with the high-powered model of 
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the man who does have these quali- 
fications. You are doing your driv- 
ing ability a great injustice. 

The equipment with which your 
father won will not keep you in the same class 
now. He had the best he could afford in his 
day. Don’t overlook the fact that he was the 
kind of man who, if he were making the race 
today, would have the best he could afford in 
this day. 

Get into the race, by all means. To your 
ability add the best that science offers to aid 
you. Then drive, drive, DRIVE to win. 


NE way to get a man out of a rut is to 

pull him out and set him to doing a differ- 
ent kind of work. This is the very thing that 
modern organizations are doing. They call it 
the rotary method. They have found that effi- 
ciency at routine tasks is a doubtful blessing 
compared with what it usually costs in a sacri- 
fice of perspective of the organization as a 
whole. The rotary method, though imposing 
extra and often perplexing executive tasks upon 
the management, is working out well, according 
to the organizations that are trying it. It is 
another evidence of the straits in which modern 
business finds itself for broad-gauge men. 
66 HY don’t you oil it up? It will work 
easier.” It was my neighbor speaking 
of my lawn mower. He was right, of course, 
as I proved by following his advice. There’s a 
big principle here—the principle of “oiling up” 
in the concerns of daily life. Oil up with phy- 
sical exercise, enthusiasm, periods of relaxation, 
a change of scene, a trip into the country, social 
intercourse with cultivated people, a musicale, a 
good play, a good book, interest in civic mat- 
ters. Oil up, and see how much more smoothly 
the main business of life will slide along. 


CIENTIFIC vocational adjustment, like the 

corporation and the motor truck, is becom- 
ing a workaday part of modern business. The 
results are often extremely fortunate, as was the 
case with a graduate of a leading university who 
was unable, working alone, to secure his proper 
adjustment. After being examined and placed he 
wrote as follows: “I can’t tell you how happy 
I am in the work. I am happier than I have ever 
been in my life, and cannot realize it. I owe so 
much to you for the opportunity you gave me, 
and the interest you took in me.” 


If You really know where you are going, you will 
lose less time on the way. 


The 
Rotary 
Method 


Lubrica- 
tion 


Adjusted 


Cost 
System 
for 
Manu- 
factur- 
ers 


Objection 
to Cost 
Systems 


HE work of the 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its ef- 
forts toward the 
establishment of better meth- 
| ods of bookkeeping and cost ac- 
counting throughout the United 
States was mentioned in a for- 
mer issue of The Pace Student. Of especial inter- 
est to business men and to students of cost ac- 
counting is the pamphlet recently issued by the 
Commission on “Fundamentals of a Cost Sys- 
tem for Manufacturers.” In an introductory 
letter signed by Edward N. Hurley, Chairman, 
the purpose of the publication is set forth. “With 
the object of aiding in the improvement of busi- 
ness generally, we have endeavored in this pam- 
phlet to show briefly the importance of accur- 
ate manufacturing costs and the fundamental 
principles underlying them.” 

With a few abridgments, the text of the 
pamphlet will be reprinted in this issue and in 
succeeding issues of The Pace Student, with 
comments on various points of particular in- 
terest. 

“Tt is a fact too little realized that an ac- 
curate determination of costs is fundamentally 
related to manufacturing efficiency. More and 
more concerns are joining the ranks of those who 
realize the necessity of knowing accurately their 
costs of manufacturing and selling. Every busi- 
ness man who joins in this work can feel that he 
is doing his part toward the improvement of busi- 
ness conditions generally and his own business 
conditions in particular. This bulletin has been 
prepared with a view to aiding the campaign of 
education by explaining what a cost system is, 
how it operates, the results obtained, and the 
benefits to be derived from its operation. 

“There are a number of objections in the 
minds of business men who have not installed 
cost systems to taking the matter up. One of 
these is the feeling that exists in the minds of 
so many that their business is unique and differ- 
ent from any other and that no system could be 
devised which would give them true costs. It 
is unquestionably true that some lines of manu- 
facture lend themselves more readily to the in- 
stallation of a cost system than others, but it 
is also true that no line of manufacture is so 
complicated that a system cannot be devised 
which will give reasonably accurate results. 


“The most common objection is that of the 
cost of installation and the expense of opera- 
tion. Many manufacturers are of the opinion 
that a cost system means an_ interminable 
amount of detail and red tape and the assistance 
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of a number of extra clerks. It is 
true, in many cases, that some ex- 
tra labor may be required, but not 
to the extent that the manufacturer 
fears. There is in nearly every office that is 
not systematized sufficient unnecessary work 
done to cut the extra work down to a minimum, 
and, in fact, in some cases, where an office has 
been systematized, it has not been necessary to 
employ any extra help at all. If the manufac- 
turer will look upon a cost system as an invest- 
ment which he expects to produce for him a 
fair return in the same manner that an invest- 
ment in improved machinery would, the objec- 
tion as to the expense is not a valid one..... 
“Other business men are of the opinion that 
they do not need a cost system because they 
know what their goods cost, but in a large num- 
ber of instances this supposed knowledge is 
based on foremen’s guesses in advance as to 
the time necessary to do the work or as to the 
time spent on the work after it is done. Guess- 
work is unsafe and poor business practice. 


“Formerly the necessity for the determination 
of true manufacturing costs was not as impera- 
tive as it is today. Margins between cost and 
selling price in most lines were larger. Costs 
could be ignored except in a general way and a 
good return still be made on the investment; 
but today margins of profit in most lines of 
trade are very much narrower than formerly, 
and the necessity for the most efficient manage- 
ment and closest analysis is felt as never before. 

“It is necessary today for the business man’s 
success that he know on what articles he is 
making a profit and on what he is incurring a 
loss. Competitive conditions are seriously dis- 
turbed where losses on one or more articles are 
recovered by profits on other articles. It is ob- 
vious that a manufacturer should not only know 
the cost of each article he manufactures but 
that he should see that every article manufac- 
tured bears its proper share of factory and gen- 
eral overhead. 


“Most manufacturing plants have grown to a 
size which renders personal supervision impos- 
sible. The only reliable way, therefore, by 
which an executive can judge of the efficiency 
of an organization is through a system of peri- 
odical statistical reports. These reports can only 
be accurately obtained when a good cost sys- 
tem is in operation. 

“New methods are being introduced and im- 
proved machinery installed in the factory every 
day, with a view of reducing costs either by the 
elimination of waste or by increasing efficiency. 
It is impossible to know whether the introduc- 
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tion of those improvements will re- 
duce costs unless the manufacturer 
knows not only what his total cost 
is but exactly what items make up 
the total. Items of cost are frequently lost track 
of when the total only is considered, while if 
these items were properly segregated so as to 
show what they were they could be materially 
reduced and in some instances eliminated alto- 
gether. 

“In the past many manufacturers disliked to 
give out information concerning their business. 
Today the reverse is the case. Trade associa- 
tions are compiling statistics as to production, 
shipments, and costs for the benefit of their 
members, and the manufacturer instead of try- 
ing to keep this information to himself welcomes 
the opportunity to supply the data, knowing 
that his competitors are doing the same thing 
and that these statistics will be of benefit to 
himself and to his industry. The Federal Trade 
Commission is keenly alive to the value of this 
information. 

“The Commission is urging manufacturers to 
determine their costs accurately in the interest 
of better trade conditions. It believes that any- 
thing that is of benefit to an industry is of 
benefit to the public, and it is also of the opin- 
ion that the nearer cost systems approach uni- 
formity the more valuable will be the results. 

“A large proportion of manufacturers are not 
making the money they should. A great num- 
ber of them are actually losing money. 

“The purpose of conducting a business is to 
make money, and the only way to make money 
is to sell something for more than it costs. The 
first essential, then, is to know the cost. It is 
the belief of the Commission that the small 
margin of profit existing in so many of our in- 
dustries is due to the ignorance on the part of 
manufacturers of what their goods actually cost 
to produce. This ignorance causes them to make 
unprofitable prices, which the manufacturer who 
does know his cost is forced to meet to a large 
extent. 

“Cost is defined as the amount or equivalent 
paid, or charged, or given for anything; loss of 
any kind, expenditure, outlay, as of money, 
time, labor. 

“This equivalent may be in the form of money 
paid for material or for labor, or for some one 
of the many kinds of expense or loss that exist 
in every manufacturing business. It is appar- 
ent that cost consists of three elements; viz., 
material, labor, and expense. 

“The problem is to ascertain the amount of 
each of these elements, and in order to accom- 
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plish this in the simplest and most 
practical manner the manufacturer 
has recourse to system. System is 
defined as a regular method or or- 
der, a formal arrangement, or a mode of opera- 
tion governed by general laws or rules. 

“During the last ten years the best account- 
ing brains in the country have been devoting a 
great deal of time to the perfection of general 
laws or rules which will give the desired results 
with the least effort and expense, and the out- 
come of their work is what is known as a 
‘Cost System.’ This provides not only for the 
determination of the amount of each element of 
cost properly chargeable to each job or opera- 
tion, but also provides for an improved method 
ef bookkeeping which causes the books to re- 
flect at all times the true financial and indus- 
trial condition of the business and renders pos- 
sible the preparation of monthly statements of 
financial and factory operations. 

“There are, generally speaking, but two dis- 
tinct methods of manufacture. Each requires 
a cost system a little different in detail but 
identical in fundamental principles. The first 
of these is used in a business where every order 
is a separate article of manufacture, very often 
made to order, and the selling price fixed before 
work is started; and the second is used in a 
business where the output consists of one or 
more articles which are being continually pro- 
duced. For convenience we will designate the 
cost systems applicable to each as the ‘Job Cost 
System’ and the ‘Continuous Production Sys- 
tem.’ 


“The first step is to provide for giving the 
factory instructions as to what work is to be 
done, and a form should be provided which 
must give the following information: job num- 
ber, date, name and address of customer for 
whom work is to be done, a description of the 
work to be done, giving sufficient details, speci- 
fications as to what material will be needed, 
and shipping instructions. This form should 
also have space for the entry of shipments, so 
that when the work is done the order form will 
be a complete record. A duplicate of this fac- 
tory order should be kept in the office, and 
when the original is sent to the factory the cost 
clerk opens a job cost sheet under that number. 


“The job cost sheet should show number, 
date opened, customer’s name, and in some 
cases a brief description of the work is advis- 
able, as it sometimes enables the cost clerk to 
detect an error in the number shown on the 
time ticket or material requisition. As all re- 
ports are made by job number instead of by 
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name, it is of vital importance that 
the greatest care be taken to insure 
the correctness of the numbers on 
the time tickets and material requi- 
sitions. In addition to the above information, 
the cost sheet should be arranged so as to pro- 
vide columns for the following: date, em- 
ployee’s number, hours, amount of pay, ma- 
chine number, machine hours, requisition num- 
ber, quantity of material and cost thereof. 

“The first element of cost is material. 
terial is of two kinds, direct and indirect. 

“Direct material is that which forms part of 
some particular job and can be so charged. In- 
direct material is that which cannot be located as 
belonging to a particular job, and which is more 
in the nature of general supplies. This class of 
material is sometimes termed “expense material,’ 
as its ultimate destination is the expense account 
of some department. 

“‘Material must be purchased, received, checked, 
and taken care of until it is required for use, 
and the general method recommended is as fol- 
lows: 

“A part of the factory should be set aside as 
a stock room and some employee designated to 
perform the duties of stock clerk. The stock 
clerk will keep the stock ledger cards or sheets, 
one for each article, showing the quantity on 
hand. These cards should also show the maxi- 
mum quantity of each article he is to be al- 
lowed to carry, and also the minimum below 
which the stock must not be allowed to fall. 
When the stock reaches the minimum a requisi- 
tion should be made on the purchasing agent for 
sufficient quantity to bring the stock up to the 
maximum and sent to the superintendent or 
works manager for approval, after which the 
goods are ordered. When the goods come in they 
should go to the receiving clerk, who checks 
them, reports their receipt to the office, and de- 
livers the goods to the stock room, where they 
remain until requisitioned out. 


“When the order reaches the factory the first 
step is to obtain the material, and a requisition 
should be made on the store room for the neces- 
Sary quantity. This requisition should be num- 
bered and space should be provided thereon for 
job number or department, date, quantity, de- 
scription, price, amount, and signature of the 
foreman. The cost clerk extends the amount 
on the requisition and posts it to the job cost 
sheet in the space provided, then files it away un- 
til the end of the month, when the total for the 
month must be obtained. 

“The second element of cost is labor, and this, 
like material is divided into two classes—direct, 
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or as it is sometimes called, pro- 
ductive labor, and indirect or non- 
productive labor. Direct labor is that 
which is applied directly to the job 
and which can be so charged. Indirect labor is 
that which cannot be located as belonging to 
any particular job, but must be charged to the 
expense of some department. 

“The general method of handling labor is to 
have each employee make up a time ticket each 
day. This ticket, for recording direct labor, 
should show the employee’s name, employee’s 
number, date and hours worked on each job, 
job number, and machine number, if a machine 
is used; and in the case of indirect labor the de- 
partment and nature of the work must be shown 
in lieu of the job number. These time tickets 
are sent into the office each day and the direct 
labor is posted to the job cost sheets and the in- 
direct labor entered on a summary sheet with 
columns headed by the name of departments, so 
that the total can be posted to the department 
expense account at the end of the month. 


“The productive hours for each department 
are entered on another summary, both for man 
hours and machine hours, which is totaled at 
the end of the month. If the work is correctly 
done the totals on this summary will equal the 
total of the postings made to the job cost 
sheets.” 
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The portion of this pamphlet to be printed 
in the November issue of The Pace Student 
completes the explanation of the “Job Cost Sys- 
tem” and the “Continuous Production System.” 
Our comments will follow. 


Public Speaking 


Pace Standardized Courses 


Evening Courses covering correct ex- 
pression for the ordinary occasions of 
business life as well as for speaking in 
public. 


Breathing exercises, physical exercises, vocal 
drills, vocabulary enlargement, improvement 
of diction by sentence types, psychological 
principles of Oral Expression. 


Send for Bulletin and Details 


PACE INSTITUTE 
Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., 


New York 
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F. P. LAMPHEAR, formerly Edu- 
cational Director of Bedford Branch 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
has accepted an appointment as Edu- 
cational Director of the Twenty- 
Third Street Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


JESSE A. GREENFIELD, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a student in the Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, Extension 
Division, was a successful candi- 
date at the recent Florida C.P.A. 
examinations. 


W. L. LYTLE, C.P.A., The Buf- 
falo School of Accountancy, who 
for some time has been a member 
of the accounting staff of Touche, 
Niven & Company, has accepted a 
position as senior accountant with 
the New York & Buffalo Audit Com- 
pany of Buffalo. 


LEWIS J. BECK, Washington In- 
stitute of Accountancy, has ac- 
cepted a position as junior account- 
ant with Wright, Mendenhall & 
Wright, Certified Public Account- 
ants, Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Beck 
writes that his studies have “‘opened 
the way into the most enjoyable 
work” he has ever done. 


JOE B. STRATTON, formerly a 
student in the Pace Institute of Ac- 
countancy, Extension Division, has 
moved to Oatman, Arizona, where 
he is installing an accounting sys- 
tem for the United Eastern Mining 
Company. 


THOMAS J. KELLEY, Account- 
ancy Institute of Brooklyn, stood 
third among the successful candi- 
dates in the recent examination for 
Accountant held by the New York 
Public Service Commission. 


MAURICE A. BREWSTER, who 
has been a special student, Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, Exten- 
sion Division, has been successful 
in securing his C.P.A. degree (Ohio 
examinations). Mr. Brewster taught 
accounting in the Oil City Institute 
of Accountancy last year. 


ERNEST B. HANSEN, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
employed in the Accounting De- 
partment of the C. H. Page Motor 
Company, has been engaged as Ac- 
countant for the John T. Stanley 
Company. 


WILLIAM F. GOGGINS, Ac- 
countancy Institute of Brooklyn, 
who has been employed in the Cost 
Department of the International 
Paper Company, has accepted the 
position of accountant in the em- 
ploy of the American Newspaper 
Association. 
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ALBIN D. STRANDBERG, of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Accountancy, 
has been engaged in public account- 
ing practice on the staff of S. D. 
Leidesdorf & Company. 


BERNARD SIEGALL, Newark 
School of Accountancy, formerly in 
the accounting department of the 
Powers Accounting Machine Com- 
pany, is engaged in statistical work 
for the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica. 


W. E. BAER, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, has accepted a post 
as Senior Accountant on the staff 
of Lovejoy, Mather & Hough. Mr. 
Baer was formerly on the staff of 
the Willison Audit Company. 


ROBERT COCHNAR, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
engaged as Cost Accountant with 
Johnson & Morris, has accepted a 
position as Accountant for the 
Platt & Washburn Refining Com- 


pany. 


EDWARD B. KARY, Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, is now in the 
employ of the Plant Department of 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

EDWARD C. LUX, Accountancy 
Institute of Brooklyn, has severed 
his connection with the World’s 
Court League to accept a position 


in the Accounting Department of 
Marden, Orth & Hastings. 


SAMUEL C. POTTS, Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, has severed 
his connection with W. H. Gibson, 
to take a position in the Account- 
ing Department of the American 
Brakeshoe & Foundry Company. 


HAROLD M. PHILLIPS, of the 
Providence School of Accountancy, 
has entered the practice of public 
accounting New York City, on the 
staff of Alexander Aderer & Com- 
pany. 


GEORGE B. LUHMAN, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, has re- 
signed his position with L. K. Lig- 
gett Company to accept the post 
of General Bookkeeper of the Hud- 
son & Manhattan Railroad Com- 


pany. 


We Print for Schools 


and Colleges 


Magazines, Monographs, Year Books, 


Catalogues, Announcements, Bulletins, 


Class Records, Examination Papers 


OR years we have printed for and 

satisfied many Schools and Colleges, 

at the present time printing six College | 
periodicals, besides blanks, bulletins, exam- 
ination papers, records, and supplies of all 
kinds. We are also railroad printers, doing 


tariffs, time tables, tickets, etc. 


Also all 


kinds of general printing and binding. 


THE BRANDOW PRINTING Co. 


GENERAL PRINTERS 
883 Broadway 
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Albany, N. Y. 


Per- 
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Notes 
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Depart- 
ment 


Horatio © 


N. Drury, 
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Circular 
Letters 


IRCULAR or 
form letters are 
letters that are 
the same in con- 
tent and in word- 
ing. If you wish 
to say the same 
thing to certain 
persons residing 
in various parts 

of a community or of the country 

at large, the circular letter is ob- 
viously the most available method 
of communicating your message. 


You should make the circular let- 
ter just as personal in tone as a 
careful analysis of the character- 
istics and the circumstances of the 
persons written to viewed as a 
class will permit. With this object 
in view, you will often find it wise 
to keep in mind a definite represen- 
tative of the class that you are ad- 
dressing, and direct the letter at 
him or her. 


Circular letters should seldom be 
more than one page in length. They 
should, as a general rule, give the 
impression of enthusiasm tempered 
with restraint, and of candor tem- 
pered with dignity of utterance. It 
is needless for me to say that you 
should fill in all the mechanical in- 
serts of a circular letter so skil- 
fully as to give the impression that 
the letter is at least partly personal 
in character. 


In view of what has just been 
said about circular letters, examine 
the following models: 


Bushnell Chemical Company 
20 Mohawk Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

February 11, 1916. 
Mr. Jonas Nupton, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

You are a farmer, or, at any 
rate, you have business reasons for 
being interested in farming. You 
know that the bigger crops you pro- 
duce on a given acreage, the more 
profit you will make on your in- 
vestment of hard work, executive 
ability, and money. 


Bigger crops—that’s my message 
to you. Listen. How many bush- 
els of potatoes did you raise to the 
acre last year? Read page four of 
the enclosed folder—it will tell you 
your probable yield. 

How many bushels can you raise 
to the acre? Read page five. Quite 
a difference, isn’t there? 


Please notice that we can prove 
all we say. The letters that we en- 
close are from men who become rich 
from farming. What is the secret 
of their bumper crops of potatoes? 
Bushnell’s Chemical Soil Dressing. 
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Read page two of the enclosed 
folder for the cost. Cheap, isn’t it? 
Why not experiment with, say, 
half an acre right now? ‘Ten dol- 
lars is the amount you risk; one 
hundred dollars is the amount you 
stand to win. 
It will take you two minutes to 
fill out the enclosed postal card. 
Yours very truly, 
Bushnel Chemical Company, 
By George A. Morton, 
Sales Manager. 


john J. Breiter 
44 Essex Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 12, 1916. 


Mrs. H. J. Neuhaus, 
15 Montmorency Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Madam: 

I am sending you with pleasure 
the sample needle case which you 
asked for in your letter of May 
10th. 


All that I desire you to do is to 
use the needles. If you like them, 
tell your friends about them. The 
enclosed folder I wish you to re- 
gard as a personal letter from me. 
Every word in it I wrote myself, 
and I stand behind everything that 
I have said in it. 


The prices for all my needles and 
threads are given in the back of 
the folder. You know, of course, 
what a pleasure it is to use needles 
that don’t crack and break, and 
thread that doesn’t frazzle or rot. 
I know, too; and that’s the reason 
why my business nearly doubles 
every year. 

From now on I am going to 
think of you as a customer of mine. 

Very truly yours, 
John J. Breiter. 


The Marstone Institute 
24 Maryland Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
September 8, 1916. 
George B. Denton, Esq,., 
41 Garden Street, 
Houston, Texas. 


Dear Sir: 

Hasn’t it been your observation 
that there are far more positions in 
the Business World, all along the 
line, requiring trained ability than 
there are men to fill them? 

It is this enormous demand for 
men of trained mental power and 
proved earning capacity which is 
responsible for the existence and 
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the ever increasing usefulness of 
the Marstone Extension Course in 
Business Administration. 

The distinctive characteristic of 
our Correspondence Course is the 
uniquely successful plan of per- 
sonal instruction which every stu- 
dent receives from the moment 
when he enrolls as a student to 
the time when he completes the 
Course. Every sheet of written 
work from every student is care- 
fully gone over and criticised in 
long-hand and often in a personal 
letter, by some member of our resi- 
dent school instructors, who are all 
practising accountants, lawyers, or 
business men—men who not only 
are experienced and_ stimulating 
teachers, but know how from a 
practical point of view what to say 
to you, how to say it, and why. 

Send for a free copy of our Bul- 
letin A, which contains a synopsis 
of the work covered in the Mars- 
tone Course and explains it in de- 
tail with respect to purpose, con- 
tent, method of instruction, cost, 
results, and the plan of transfer, 
when desired, to any one of the 
Marstone resident schools in the 
United States. Make your request 
for the Bulletin, if you wish, on 
this letter, and return it to us in 
the envelope enclosed for your con- 
venience. 

Remember this—that in every- 
thing affecting your immediate or 
your future business welfare, or 
the business welfare of any one in 
whom you are interested, investiga- 
tion should always go before de- 
cision. 

Truly yours, 
The Marstone Institute, 
By Milton P. Frost, 
Director. 


Westbrook Publishing Company 
215 Barrow Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
April 2, 1916. 
Ward & Ward, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

You will be interested to know 
that the change in the form of is- 
suing our 1914 edition, outlined in 
our letter of January 31st, has met 
with the approval of those of our 
subscribers who did not like the 
division made last year. 


We can make you an immediate 
shipment of the first volume, which 
is bound in dark green leather, and 
is devoted entirely to railroad cor- 
porations. 

The second volume is now in 
press and will include all industrial 
utilities, public utilities, and miscel- 
laneous companies in one volume— 
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an advantage that will be appreci- 
ated. The volume will be bound in 
red as heretofore. 


This arrangement will obviate all 
possibility of confusion in the use 
of the two volumes. You will 
know which one you want, and you 
will find therein what you want. 


Pages to the number of 1,000 
have been added during the past 
two years, both volumes now car- 
rying 5,000 pages of the most care- 
fully compiled data that it is pos- 
sible to obtain, on all corporations 
whose securities are of known pub- 
lic interest. 


You will like the new arrange- 
ment—you will be pleased with the 
information given, because you will 
know that it is AUTHORITA- 
TIVE. Mail your order today on 
the enclosed blank. 

Very truly yours, 
John B. Burnham, 
President. 


Practical Business 
211 Marquette Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Intervale Construction Co., 
919 Orange Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

You have to keep learning all the 
time if you are to continue to 
grow in advertising or in business 
efficiency. If you stop rowing, you 
begin to drift down stream. 

Practical Business teaches you 
both the science and the history of 
Business—by recording the big ad- 
vertising successes and failures, and 
by giving the reasons why. 

Practical Business dusts out your 
brain and increases your efficiency, 
with no conscious effort on your 
part. 

Every issue contains information 
directly applicable to your business 
—information which is worth many 
times its cost. You have but to 
read the magazine to collect your 
profit. 

You have been receiving Practi- 
cal Business for the past twelve is- 
sues. If you have read it, we feel 
certain that you want it and need 
it for the next twelve issues. Itis 
a national record of advertising re- 
sults. Pin $1.00 to this letter and 
send it back to us. 

Very truly yours, 
Practical Business, 
J. P. Davidson, 
Circulation Manager. 


Practical Business, 
211 Marquette Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
This dollar bill proves that I want 
Practical Business for another year. 
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I reserve the right to lend it to my 

friends if I feel like doing so. 
Name 
Address 
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Warren National Bank 
123 Grand Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
April 28, 1916. 
The Third National Bank, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Sirs: 

There is an intimacy—an iden- 
tity of interest—between this bank 
and its customers which cannot be 
materially altered by changes in- 
cident to the operation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Law. 

We feel sure that your bank will 
continue to find the service we ren- 
der of value. Indeed, this service 
will probably be of greater mutual 
benefit than it was under the Na- 
tional Bank Act. We are now, as 
you know, publishing all available 
official information regarding the 
new law and its workings. 

The Federal Reserve Act con- 
templates the use of commercial 
paper as the basis for credits ex- 
tended by reserve banks; our Credit 
Department, which has served you 
in the past, will be of great assist- 
ance in checking commercial paper 
suitable for rediscount. The per- 
fection of the service rendered by 
our Credit Department is the out 
growth of experience, based on 
present and past needs of this bank 
and its correspondents. We pur- 
pose, not only to maintain this 
high efficiency, but to develop it, 
in order that under new conditions 
we may render correspondent banks 
the greatest possible assistance. 

You will, unquestionably, con- 
tinue to maintain a Baltimore ac- 
count, and the service we have 
given our correspondents and cus- 
tomers in the past is an assurance 
that we shall spare no effort to per- 
fect a service which shall be un- 
equaled in meeting your needs un- 
der the new conditions. 

Yours very truly, 
S. P. Montgomery, 
Assistant Cashier. 


The Circular Letter Company 
1986 Broadway 
New York. 

March 30, 

George The Tailor, 

21 Irving Place, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

This letter was apparently type- 
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written and is supposedly a per- 
sonal communication. It was pro- 
duced by our special typewriting 
process, your name and address 
having been filled in to match by 
the typewriter. 

Don’t you think it a good plan 
to circularize your trade in this 
personal way, speaking of the per- 
fection of the fit of your gar- 
ments, of new fabrics, of new 
styles, or of anything special you 
may have to offer? You will read- 
ily see that this plan, which 
amounts to sending each person a 
personal letter, but at a tenth of 
the usual cost, is destined to win 
orders for you. 

It is conceded by advertising ex- 
perts that the most effective meth- 
od of securing business is the use 
of personal letters. Soliciting busi- 
ness in this way has produced re- 
markable results for many of our 
customers. These letters we will 
produce for you at a cost not ex- 
ceeding the cost of printing. 

Draft a letter, offer what you 
have to sell in plain language and 
to the point, make up a list of the 
names of good prospects, send us 
the copy, and let us show you what 
a perfect imitation of a personal 
letter we can make up. Then watch 
your business increase. 

If you desire to fill in the names 
and addresses yourself with your 
own typewriter, we will give you 
without charge a piece of ribbon 
to match the body of the letter. 

Very truly yours, 

The Circular Letter Company, 

By William J. Burton, 
Manager. 


JOHN P. BARLOW, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
bookkeeper for the Stewart Potter 
Company, is now employed on the 
Accounting Staff of Joseph P. Day 
& Company. 


WILLIAM H. SWIFT, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, has re- 
cently severed his connection with 
the L. K. Liggett Company, to ac- 
cept an accounting position with 
the Texas Company. 


GEORGE WEYER, Jr., Account- 
ancy Institute of Brooklyn, formerly 
employed as bookkeeper by Edward 
Smith & Company, is now employ- 
ed as bookkeeper for the Triangle 
Film Corporation. 


JAMES A. HENDERSON, Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, formerly 
bookkeeper for the American Writ- 
ing Machine Company, is now em- 
ployed in a similar capacity by the 
Burling Engineering & Construc- 
tion Company. 


Educa- 
tion 

for 
Business 


progressive business men in 

the country is Michael Fried- 
sam, head of the great New York 
department store of B. Altman & 
Company. Mr. Friedsam’s_ opin- 
ions, therefore, upon education for 
business should and do carry weight. 
In the course of a recent inter- 
view Mr. Friedsam expressed sev- 
eral very positive views, some of 
the most significant of which fol- 
low: 

“The demands of present day 
Business make commercial training 
necessary for those who would suc- 
ceed in winning the prizes of mer- 
cantile life, and the question natu- 
rally arises, How is this training 
to be attained in the most efficient 
manner? The school of experience 
is a hard taskmaster, and while the 
gap separating knowledge from ig- 
norance of commercial subjects 
must be traversed, it is not intend- 
ed that it should be spanned neces- 
sarily by the longest and most tedi- 
ous pathway. 

“A century of experience at 
clerking will never qualify a man 
to handle with intelligence and con- 
fidence the intricate problems of a 
vast organization. I fully believe 
that any painstaking young man 
endowed with a goodly portion of 
common sense and the ability to 
concentrate and preserve can by 
reading and study fit himself to 
perform effectively the duties of an 
important commercial situation. 

“A knowledge of bookkeeping 
and accounting is essential in train- 
ing for a business career. The im- 
portance of the subject should not 
be lost sight of, neither should it 
be magnified, and the impression 
improperly circulated that account- 
ing is an abstruse science which 
can be tackled only by the erudite 
mind. The subject of business rec- 
ords and their classification should 
be properly explained and the re- 
lation sustained by modern record 
keeping to a business organization 
should be thoroughly comprehended. 

“The importance of business cor- 
respondence should not be over- 
looked. A considerable portion of 
business dealings is consummated 
through the medium of the letter, 
and the ability to put one’s thoughts 
on paper, in a clear, succinct fash- 
ion, is invaluable, and training in 
this direction should occupy an im- 
portant place in the business curri- 
culum. 

“A general knowledge of com- 
mercial geography should also be 
included, and the business man can 
hardly be said to have a grasp of 
the broad details of modern busi- 
ness unless he be well acquainted 
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with the world’s markets and their 
location. 

“The subject of transportation 
by rail and water should occupy a 
very important place in the com- 
mercial course. It should be re- 
membered that economy of distri- 
bution on a large scale has resulted 
in the development of larger con- 
cerns than the world has ever 
known before. Competition is keen- 
er to-day than ever and prices are 
figured on a closer margin of profit, 
and the element of transportation 
is an important factor. 

“From the foregoing resume it is 
apparent that the aspiring student 
of business must acquaint himself 
with a large amount of information 
comprehending the many angles of 
business activity. 

“No course in commercial train- 
ing can be complete without a good 
grounding in the elements of sci- 
entific salesmanship and advertis- 
ing, commercial law, finance, insur- 


ance, real estate, foreign trade and 
foreign exchange, together with a 
knowledge of natural resources and 
at least a fair understanding of the 
functions of our own Government.” 


EARLE A. MYERS, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, who for 
many years was employed by the 
Warner Sugar Refining Company, 
has accepted a position as book- 
keeper for the H. S. Kerbaugh 
Company, Inc. 


H. C. BAYLISS, secretary of the 
Marietta, Ohio, Y.M.C.A., and for- 
merly connected with the Cleve- 
land Y.M.C.A., has taken a posi- 
tion as general secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
South America. He will leave for 
South America in a few months. 


T. J. McGRATH, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, Boston, 1915, has been 
elected Secretary of the King 
Safety Razor Company of Boston. 


Among the successful candidates for 
the degree of Certified Public Ac- 
countant in New York recently, was 
BENJAMIN AARONSON, New 
York Institute of Accountancy, 1916. 


Accounting Systems and 
Supplies—Personal Service 


EARS of experience enable us to give your work 

intelligent and careful attention.—Special thought 
is given to designing forms for your individual 
needs—the service is personal, intimate, helpful 


: Printing f 
Loose Leaf Binders : : Sheet Ruling 
; Lithographing ‘ 
Price Books Roneravine Blank Book Making 


We will gladly give ideas on the work you 
are now contemplating, submitting dummies 
and prices when you wish them 


EDWARD KIMPTON COMPANY 


eCMANUFACTURERS 


60 John Street 
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to marry and turn the buying over 
to his wife. Men,as a general rule, 
are producers, and their thought 
naturally runs more strongly to- 
ward getting income than toward the 
buying operation which converts 
money into usable articles. Just as 
surely women are buyers. By force 
of circumstances women for gener- 
ations have been confronted with 
the problem of getting the most out 
of a limited amount—of making a 
little go a long way. As a general 
proposition, therefore—mind you, 
there are exc@ptigns—the wife will 
get more for given amount of 
money than will the husband. 


“So you will see, gentlemen, that 
the old-fashioned idea of the hus- 
band turning over the major part 
of the wage to the wife is not such 
a bad proposition after all; and if 
you will observe carefully, you will 
find that comfort and independence 
in families of small incomes are 
often due principally to the wife’s 
ability and ingenuity as a buyer. 

“The scientific plan, of course, 
and one that an individual or a fam- 
ily may follow with great profit, is 
to prepare a budget of estimated 
income and expenditure. The bud- 
get scheme is worthy of careful 
study. 

“The income, if a salary, is usu- 
ally fixed in amount, and the ex- 
penditures should be sufficiently 
less than the total income to pro- 
vide for saving a reasonable amount. 
Thus, if a salary income is $1,800, 
a 10 per cent. saving, $180, would 
leave $1,620 available for expendi- 
tures; and if the estimated saving is 
15 per cent., there would be $1,530 
left for current expenses. In pre- 
paring the budget we thus estab- 
lish, on the basis of past experi- 
ence and what is considered reas- 
onable for the future, a goal of ac- 
complishment. 


“The next step is to divide the 
amount to be expended into clas- 
sifications. Thus, provision might 
be made for rent at $30 a month, 
or $360 a year; for food supplies at 
$10 a week, or $520 a year; and so 
on, in accordance with the circum- 
stances. I am assuming that the 
budget is for a family. Of course, 
the same method would be used if 
a young man were making up a 
budget to cover his personal ex- 
penses. 


“The next step in making a bud- 
get is to reduce the figures to a 
monthly basis. To January, for ex- 
ample, can be apportioned one- 
twelfth of the rent, one-eighth of 
the fuel cost (if that is the propor- 
tion applicable to this month); and 
this procedure can be carried out 
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in respect to each classification. A 
summation of the various items of 
expenditure will give the total for 
the month. 

“A simple but complete record 
must be kept of the expenditures 
for the month, classified in the 
same way as the budget, and at the 
end of the month the actual net re- 
sult is compared with the esti- 
mated net result of the budget. 
Then a comparison should be made 
between the actual and the esti- 
mated expenditure in each classifi- 
cation. 

“T won’t attempt to give you a 
more detailed procedure; the prin- 
ciple, however, consists in making 
expenditure goals against which ac- 
tual expenditures are compared from 
month to month. 


“The budget plan causes one to 
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ken in making good on the self- 
poge oats. efinite facts. ar. 

OSA de, Sa AEH ay Grek 
dtal impressions which the major- 
of people have in respect to 
Heir own personal expenditures. 
“Economical buyin 

gnits fr 
dtion of one’s needs and the rela- 
on that one need bears to an- 
her. Particularly, the_goal, prin- 
ple enc §és1 OHS @ekdpe Woes 
A 
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dent study of the vital matters of 


devising ways and means of in- 
creasing income. It is very cer- 
tain that increase of income will 
never in itself produce financial 
comfort for a man. It is just as 
easy to over-spend a $10,000 income 
as it is to over-spend a $1,000 in- 
come—sometimes I think it is eas- 
ier. In any event, the man with 
the larger income usually has a 
larger credit. 


“The budget plan is the way out 
for many a family that is not se- 
curing its money’s worth. The lib- 
eral spender will by its aid set up 
a control that will give him a bal- 
ance of the kind we get in an or- 
ganization. It will create a buying 
department that will receive definite 
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and serious consideration in the 
family councils.” 

“How about Thompson? He lost 
out even though he was married,” 
questioned a student. 

“Yes,” responded the Vocational 
Counselor. “Thompson is married 
—you will remember I spoke about 
his wife’s illness. Bright woman, 
too; Thompson told me she is at 
least his equal in selling goods. She 
worked her way through college by 
taking subscriptions for a_ well- 
known magazine; and for three or 
four years before her marriage she 
was the best canvasser Black & 
Walsh, the subscription book pub- 
lishers, had on the road. I advised 
Thompson to try out the budget 
plan.” 


SUCCESSFUL man of to- 
day is one who can work 
in harmony with others, sub- 
ordinate himself to the good of the 
many with whom he is working, 
and yet impress his own personality 
upon those with whom he does 
ss, both in writing and in 


speedm action.” The above is an 
excerpt of an article written by E. 
Fi. h in the August Engineering 
Magdeine on the subject: “What 


acturers Look for in Engi- 
s Graduates.” 

Fish thinks that too much 
bf the college student is de- 
to abnormal and unlikely 
probl@ms; that much analytical ge- 
and all of calculus might be 
omitted from the courses 
d by a great majority of col- 
men; and that instead, more 
Bshould be employed in the 
shops and in the laboratories 
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langugges, economics, history and 
Mher subjects with which the 


r years of study of mechani- 
iethods, materials and finance, 
Mowhttsh asserts, manufacturers have 
at last awakened to the fact that 
the least understood of their prob- 
lems are those of personnel. The 
employer who is wise provides a 
course of training for his men, dur- 
ing which each can butt his head 
against the customs of business and 
find himself without unduly inter- 
fering with production and sales. 

The writer brings out the fact 
that business is by no means a suc- 
cession of pink teas, but it is never- 
theless largely a matter of personal 
leadership and impressions. — Re- 
view by J. B. Baerncopf. 


Success is a pay-as-you-enter car; 
passes are not accepted for long 
rides. 


Do You 
Get 
Your 
Money’: 
Worth? 


Tom * 
Thinks 


KNOW I’m right. I don’t 
care what you say. I haven’t 
been sticking toa bookkeeping 


He is stool every day for nothing. You 


Righ 


# can show me all the old authorities 


you want to. They won’t change 
my opinion. I know a thing ortwo 
myself.” 

The day’s work was over, and 
Tom was arguing heatedly with 
Phil Watson about whether re- 
serves should be treated in books 
of account as debits or as credits. 
Tom maintained that they should 
be treated as debits. 

“All right. Have it your own 
way, then,” replied Phil as he good- 
naturedly walked away, but with a 
parting shot, “Folks say concrete is 
thick, but I know something thick- 
er. You guess what it is.” 

““What’s the trouble?” said Wal- 
ter, returning to his desk just after 
Phil had left. “You look all fussed 
up. Has somebody been taking a 
fall out of you?” 

“I should say not,” replied Tom 
truculently. “Phil Watson tried 
to, but he didn’t get very far. We 
had a chewing match about the 
treatment of reserves. He said they 
are credits, and I said they are 
debits. He lugged in a lot of ac- 
counting books to prove he was 
right, but you can bet I wouldn’t 
give in.” 

“Why not? He is right,” com- 
mented Walter calmly. “All the 
authorities agree that reserves 
should be treated as credits, as you 
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‘forceful and all that, 
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could find out yourself if you want- 
ed to. What’s the use in arguing 
when you’re proved to be in the 
wrong?” 

“TIT am not going to let Phil Wat- 
son or any other smart Aleck make 
a fool of me,” rejoined Tom, still 
pugnacious. “I wouldn’t give him 
the satisfaction of feeling he had 
won the argument.” 

“That’s a cheap way of talking, 
and you know it,” said Walter. 
“We are all likely to believe things 
that aren’t so, and to defend our 
opinions at first. But the big man 
is the chap who, when he finds he 
is wrong, says so frankly, and 
doesn’t fuss and fume around like 
an old rooster that’s lost a worm. 
It’s all right to be determined and 
but when 
you’re dead wrong, you don’t gain 
anything by making a mule out of 
yourself. If I were you I’d tell 
Phil Watson tomorrow that he’s 
right. You'll go up in his estima- 
tion and in your own, too.” 


Obstinacy is anything but a vir- 
tue. It is determination and self- 
certainty running amuck. We are 
all under the constant necessity of 
revising our opinions in the light 
of new evidence, and it is a sign of 
mental flexibility and capacity if we 
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can do so gracefully and candidly. 
This is a truth that applies to 
Business with peculiar force. Wal- 
ter has grasped it, and Tom will 
have to grasp it before he can rise 
to a position of any managerial re- 
sponsibility whatsoever. 


N. J. SIMPSON, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, Extension Division, 
of Pittsburgh, visited the Pace 
headquarters in July. Mr. Simpson 
has spent several months in the va- 
rious factories of the steel and 
foundry company with which he is 
associated in completing a compre- 
hensive system of costs. 


THOMAS R. BENNER, Washing- 
ton School of Accountancy, former- 
ly employed in the Treasury De- 
partment, Corporation Tax Divi- 
sion, has taken a position in New 
York City as a member of the 
staff of Haskins & Sells, Certified 
Public Accountants. 


L. C. HAWORTH, General Secre- 
tary of the Youngstown Young 
Men’s Christian Association, has 
been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to conduct Y.M.C.A. work in 
Mesopotamia with the armies of 
the Allies. 


ROBERT F. KNEELAND, A.B., 
LL.B., a prominent practicing at- 
torney of Springfield, Mass., has 
become a member of the faculty of 
the Springfield Institute of Account- 
ancy. 
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Professor Ira B. Cross, of the Department of Economics, University of 


California writes:- 


“TI find The Annalist invaluable for my work in the class- 


room. 


I wish that every student in Commerce and Com- 


mercial Subjects could be compelled to read it throughout 
the entire four years of college work.” 


The Annalist was used as a supplementary text book by classes in Banking, Economics, 
and Political Economy at more than 80 schools and colleges last year. 


Special Subscription rates to students in these classes. Send for specimen copy. 
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OU’RE wrong, my boy, dead 
wrong,” said the General Man- 
ager, after he had called his 
ruffled secretary into the pri- 
vate office. “You don’t have 
to lose your temper and be dis- 
courteous to a man merely be- 
cause you don’t agree with him 
or cannot give him what he wants.” 

“But that fellow was nothing but a life in- 
surance man, and he hung on until I was sick 
of him,” protested the irate secretary; “I just 
had to tell him where to get 
off.” 

“Yes; and you did it with 
the finesse of a truck driver 
paying his respects to a 
taxi chauffeur—fine business 
for a general manager’s of- 
fice. Besides, I know a wid- 
ow and three orphans who 
are eating regularly because 
an insurance agent hung on. 
But even if your caller is a 
pack peddler, you cannot 
afford to lose control of 
yourself and to return abuse 
for fair treatment. A prize 
fight can be pulled off with- 
out such a breach of eti- 
quette.” 

“Well,” broke in the pri- 
vate secretary, “if I’ve got 
to be compared with a prize fighter and take—” 

“Hold right where you are, young man,” 
said the G.M. in a tone of voice that suggested 
the iron in his constitution. ‘“‘Don’t make a 
fool of yourself twice in one day—it doesn’t 
pay. Take a little time and cool off. 

“Perhaps I had better tell you how Collins, 
of Collins & Company, built up his business,” 
continued the G.M., after a short pause, in a 
more conciliatory tone of voice. “You know 
he is worth half a million if he is worth a 
nickel, and he has always contended that his 
success is due to his staff of volunteer sales- 
men—a thousand men who, according to Col- 
lins, travel for him at their own expense with- 
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out salary or commission.” 

The private secretary settled back in his chair 
with the air of a man who is constrained to 
listen to a story for which he has no especial 
relish. Despite his sullenness, he was a bit in- 
terested, because he had often heard of the 
remarkable success that Collins, who was not 
yet forty years of age, had made in his printing 
and stationery business. 

“You see,” continued the G.M. slowly, as he 
meditatively felt around in the drawer of his 
desk for a fresh cigar, ‘Collins worked in the 
office of a wholesale sta: 
tionery and supply house 
until he was twenty-seven. 
He was attentive to his 
duties and courteous to his 
associates; and, although he 
was not much of a talker, 
when he did talk he nearly 
always brought the conver- 
sation around to a point 
where it was doing busi- 
ness for H. C. Collins. 


“Collins got his start by 
taking over for a song the 
plant and stock of a bank- 
rupt concern. He had money 
enough saved up to buy the 
outfit and to give him a 
little working capital. I 
knew about the venture 
from the start, because Col- 
lins got through to me, told a straightforward 
story, and requested me to give him a little 
business—said he would surprise us by the 
service he would give on rush orders for print- 
ing. We tried him out when we were pretty 
badly crowded, and he made good. In this 
way he got his start with us and with a num- 
ber of other concerns that now give him the 
larger part of their business. 

“Early in the game Collins received a deal of 
help from a salesman named Culver. It seems 
that he and Culver were pretty good friends be- 
fore Collins started in business, and Culver was 
glad to say a favorable word for Collins now 
and again. A few leads opened up, and these 
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were developed into a lot of good 
business. 

“About this time Collins hit on 
his big idea of using the other fel- 
low’s salesmen. As he began to prosper, he 
was approached by men representing every con- 
ceivable line of business—salesmen called on 
him from paper houses, from supply manufac- 
turers, from stationery novelty manufacturers, 
from office supply concerns, from typewriter 
manufacturers, from real estate concerns, from 
insurance companies, from book houses, from 
magazines—in fact, the whole selling world 
had Collins on its card ticklers. Every man 
wanted to see Collins personally, and even with 
the best of dodging, the drain upon his working 
time began to be serious. 


“Collins, as he tells the story, at this juncture 
began to figure out a way to make the time 
spent with salesmen produce something. He 
was receiving a lot of benefits from Culver’s 
recommendations, and he came to the conclusion 
that by a consistent scheme of salesman cultiva- 
tion he could extend these good results ma- 
terially. He reasoned out that a salesman is 
misused or shown scant courtesy in the major- 
ity of cases when he calls—especially if he is 
not calling upon a regular customer, and that 
he must have an abnormal desire for the glad 
hand. He also knew that salesmen talk, morn- 
ing, noon, and night—when they cannot talk 
their own wares, they talk about the weather, 
or their friends, or something—in any event, 
they talk. 


“Each salesman and solicitor from Collins’ 
view-point was a human carrier of information. 
The problem was to transform him into a car- 
rier of boosts for H. C. Collins—to prevent him 
from distributing knocks. Collins always said 
that a disgruntled salesman was a Typhoid 
Mary—a carrier of malevolent germs through 
the whole business community that worked 
against his success. He even figured out the 
business expectancy of life that a salesman 
might have. He calculated, for example, that 
the young and successful salesman thirty years 
old had a business expectancy’ of twenty-five 
and six-tenths years, during which he could be 
made to produce by the proposed treatment a 
certain amount of business. He actually de- 
cided to chart and card and cross-index this 
promising material. And he did. 


“The entertainment of salesmen and solicitors 
became an established part of the Collins policy. 
Every visiting salesman had his fair chance at 
Collins, who listened patiently for a short time 
while he casually jotted down the facts for his 
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card system. He would give an 
order if it happened to be good 
business to do so; but if he was 
not interested, he would soon get 
the conversation turned to his own business. He 
always kept a few samples of his work at hand, 
which he showed the visitor, and he then 
turned him over to his assistant, who took him 
around the premises. The assistant always 
brought him back to Collins, who had a final 
word with him, gave him a few choice photo- 
gravures bearing the modest imprint of the firm, 
and dismissed him cordially at the door. 

“The salesman nearly always came back, as 
much for comfort as for orders. If by any 
chance he failed to appear, Collins’ tickler turned 
up his card, and he was revived with a cheery 
note. 


“In the course of a few years hundreds of 
salesmen talked for Collins; and while other 
printers and stationers were hiring solicitors at 
$60 a week, Collins’ chief difficulty was in 
keeping up with the work that came in. He 
was reaping the fruits of organized courtesy, 
and profits rolled in. 

“There are perhaps many men who have built 
larger businesses and made more money than 
Collins. Nevertheless, he has made a big suc- 
cess in a highly competitive trade, and he has 
succeeded because he has recognized the value 
of creating favorable opinion. The courtesy of 
the Collins establishment, you may be sure, does 
not stop with salesmen. It extends to custo- 
mers, and it operates all the way through the 
organization. But Collins insists that his suc- 
cess is chiefly due to the staff of volunteer sales- 
men, built up in the early years of his business. 


“My object in telling you this story is to make 
you understand that no man is big enough, and 
no business so well established, that the bene- 
fit to be received from favorable public opinion 
can be disregarded. The greatest thing that the 
railroad world is learning to-day is that success 
is largely dependent on a favorable public opin- 
ion. The policy of President Fisk, of the 
Hudson & Manhattan tubes, “The public be 
pleased,” has come to stay. Every station 
agent, every conductor, in fact every employee 
of the company, including the private secretary 
to the General Manager, must learn the trick of 
being courteous, and he must be courteous, 
even though he radically disagrees with the 
proposition of the other fellow. 

“When you understand and practice this 
modern doctrine of success, you will be in the 
way of making the shortest possible mileage to 
success. And bear in mind that you can’t jolly 
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HILIP W. HENRY, C.E., is 
vice-president of the Ameri- 
can International Corporation, 
harge of engineering, particular- 


* ly as related to the construction of 


railways, roads, and power plants 
in South America. This plain state- 
ment tells more about the kind of 
man Mr. Henry is and about his 
technical knowledge and experience, 
and his executive ability than could 
be expressed in pages of fulsome 
biography; for the American In- 
ternational Corporation, because of 
its world-wide scope, its far-reach- 
ing visions, and its high goals of 
commercial achievement, represents 
one of the biggest things in indus- 
trial endeavor which the world, ac- 
customed though it is to big proj- 
ects and plans, has yet seen. 


This great enterprise, capitalized 
at $50,000,000, was organized a little 
less than a year ago by the ablest 
financial, engineering, and executive 
brains of the country, “for the pur- 
pose of doing an international busi- 
ness and promoting trade relations 
with the different countries which 
will help make a world market for 
our products; for financing and pro- 
moting the development in foreign 
countries by American engineers 
and manufacturers of great public 
and private undertakings; for assist- 
ing in financing the rehabilitation of 
industries in foreign countries; and 
for undertaking such domestic busi- 
ness as seems advantageous in con- 
nection therewith.” 

Mr. Henry’s selection as _ vice- 
president was the logical outcome 
of an engineering career that had 
been extraordinarily broad in exper- 


-ience and fruitful in accomplishment. 


The Corporation wanted and needed 
the best engineering brain it could 
get, and it picked out Mr. Henry. 


The upward steps of Mr. Henry’s 
business life make a journey stimu- 
lating to the imagination and the am- 
bition of all young men who are 
aglow with the desire to compel suc- 
cess because of their preparation for 
it and their worthiness of it. 

After spending three years in rail- 
way surveying, Mr. Henry entered 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
of Troy, New York, where he was 
graduated in 1887, with the degree 
of civil engineer. He then became 
foreman of the works of the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company at Buf- 
falo, and was made assistant super- 
intendent in the following year. In 
1889 he became superintendent for 
the company at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and at Omaha, Nebraska. Shortly 
afterward he was appointed superin- 
tendent in New York, then assist- 
ant to the president, then general 
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manager, and finally vice-president 
and general manager. 


In 1902, Mr. Henry opened an of- 
fice in New York as consulting en- 
gineer. From 1905 till 1909 he was 
vice-president of the A. L. Barber 
Asphalt Company, operating the 
Bermudez asphalt deposit in Venez- 
uela, and president of the South 
American Construction Company, 
which built 125 miles of railroad in 
Bolivia, from Viacha to Oruro. This 


Philip W. Henry, C.E. 


Vice-President of the American 
International Corporation 


is one of the highest railroads in 
the world, the altitude everywhere 
being 12,000 feet or over. 


In October, 1908, Mr. Henry was 
appointed by Governor Hughes to 
represent New York State at the 
first international road congress, 
called by the French Government 
and held in Paris, France, at which 
he delivered an address on “The 
Future Road,” which was favorably 
commented upon both at home and 
abroad. 


Since 1909, Mr. Henry has been 
president of the Central Railroad of 
Haiti, which owns sixty miles of 
railroad and the pier, tramways, and 
electric light plant at Port-au- 
Prince. He is president and director 
of the Achotla Mines Company, 
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which owns valuable gold and silver 
mines in the state of Guerrero, Mex- 
ico. In 1910, Mr. Henry made a 
railroad reconnaissance in Spain, 
traveling a distance of 700 miles, 
and studying a proposed railroad 
from Bilbao to Madrid and thence 
to Valencia. In 1910 he was ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Eddy- 
Peruvian Company, which made a 
railroad survey for the Peruvian 
Government, 200 miles in length, 
from Huancayo to Ayacucho, 
through an almost impassable coun- 
try. 

During recent years Mr. Henry 
has devoted considerable attention 
to the development of oil properties, 
and has made examinations of such 
properties in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Texas, and Mexico, most of the time 
while acting as consulting engineer 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. In 1915 he made a trip 
to Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Bo- 
livia, examining the general railroad 
situation in those countries. Then 
in 1916 came the climax of his busi- 
mess career—his appointment as 
vice-president of the American In- 
ternational Corporation. 


Mr. Henry is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers, the Engi- 
neers’ Club, the Union League 
Club, the University Club, the Rail- 
road Club, the Century Association 
of New York, and the Sleepy Hol- 
low Country Club. 


Mr. Henry is the author of many 
notable articles, mostly of a scien- 
tific character, among which may 
be mentioned “Has the United 
States Repudiated International Ar- 
bitration?” “The Gauge of Rail- 
ways,” “Depreciation as Applied to 
Oil Properties,” and “Engineering 
Education in Its Relation to Train- 
ing for Engineering Work.” 

Mr. Henry is a strong believer in 
the value to a civil engineer of an 
accurate knowledge of the principles 
of Accountancy, and has so ex- 
pressed himself in articles and in 
conversation, saying in substance: 
“The civil engineer, in order to 
reach the apex of his profession, 
must know much more than the 
technical side of engineering. He 
must know the basic principles 
of organization, management, and 
finance, especially from the econom- 
ic and the legal view-points; and 
he must know how to record and 
display the essential accounting 
facts of the enterprise with which 
he is connected. I believe without 
qualification in accountancy educa- 
tion for the civil engineer.” 
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| ATERED stock is an ‘The 
nominal value, over 
and above its true 
value, offset on the asset side of 
the balance sheet by inflated val- 
ues usually under the name of 
good-will, trade-marks, patents, 
or some other designation of intangible property. 
Sometimes this inflation has been resorted to 
for the purpose of covering an embarrassment of 
riches. It was thought that a declaration of 10 
per cent. dividend on an inflated valuation would 
subject the corporation to less public criticism, 
at a time when such criticism was rampant, 
than a declaration of, say, 150 per cent. on the 
stock at its true valuation. Likewise, inflation of 
asset values, producing substantially the same ef- 
fect, has been used for the opposite purpose, 
namely of affording a basis for the declaration of 
dividends when the only “profits” available were 
paper profits resulting from the inflation. The 
term “watered stock” is usually confined to in- 
flation at the time a corporation is organized or 
reorganized. In a broad sense, however, any 
inflation may be considered watering stock, re- 
gardless of the time when it is injected into the 
corporate organism. 


With a certain class of business organizations, 
watered stock, like any other cloak for poverty, 
will doubtless be always with us. The more 
firmly established corporations do not regard 
watered stock with favor, and as an expedient 
of finance it is fast going out of fashion. 

The case which I shall now review not only 
deals with watered stock, but presents a keen 
and novel analysis of the meaning of net prof- 
its, surplus, and capital, as used in the New 
Jersey Statutes. Furthermore, it shows that a 
dividend, illegal as to creditors, may not, under 
the given circumstances, be attacked by stock- 
holders. 


Several paper mills combined and sold their 
properties to a newly organized company. For 
this purpose certain bonds and all the pre- 
ferred and some common stock of the new com- 
pany were issued at an admitted overvaluation 
of $11,000,000, carried under the caption of 
good-will, patents, and trade-marks. From the 
time of its incorporation until the action was 
brought, the company had paid all its debts 
promptly and had earned large annual profits. 
Dividends were declared on the preferred stock 
from these annual earnings. Certain of the 
stockholders attempted to enjoin the payment 
of the dividends on the ground that there could 
be no “surplus or net profits until the amount 
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of the overvaluation had been earned 
and the impairment of capital 
stock resulting from such over- 
valuation extinguished.” 


Stockholders bringing actions of this kind are 
in a different position from creditors. Creditors 
extend credit to sole proprietors and to partners 
largely on the basis of their individual worth, 
the law holding both the private wealth and 
the business wealth of the proprietor or the part- 
ner liable for the claims of business creditors. 
Creditors making advances to a corporation 
know that ordinarily recourse cannot be had 
against the private wealth of the individual 
stockholder. Theoretically, they look to the cap- 
ital stock of the corporation as determining its 
ability to pay, and the law protects them to 
the extent of prohibiting any distribution of the 
capital in the form of dividends or otherwise to 
stockholders if creditors’ rights will be impaired. 

On the other hand, the rights of stockholders 
respecting illegal dividends are based on the 
theory that, having made an investment in the 
corporation, they are entitled to have the invest- 
ment remain intact and not distributed. Hence, 
to establish their case, these stockholders would 
have to show that the dividend they sought to 
enjoin would impair their investment in the cor- 
poration. 


Courts construe statutes to determine both 
the technical meaning of terms and also the in- 
tent of the legislature in using them. ‘This 
practice gives rise to a neat distinction in the 
New Jersey case. An earlier statute used the 
words “except from the surplus or net profits.” 
The later statute, superseding this one, used 
the words “except from its surplus, or from the 
net profits.” The Court regarded this change 
in wording as probably indicating an intent of 
the legislature, in the second statute, to desig- 
nate two funds from which dividends might be 
distributed; i. e., from the annual net profits, or 
from surplus. However, this decision does not 
settle the law, for the reason that it was not 
deemed necessary to the decision, the Court 
Saying: 

“Although the change in language indicates 
that the legislature made a distinction between 
the surplus and the net profits, it does not 
neccessarily follow that net profits mean the dif- 
ference between gross earnings and what may 
be called operating expenses. Such profits may 
be called annual profits, and it may be that by 
net profits the legislature meant the net profits 
upon the whole of the company’s business from 
its organization. If either of these meanings is 
adopted, the declaration of the present dividend 
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Law 1s justified. There was an excess 
Depart- of gross earnings over the operat- 
ment ing expenses of the current year, 
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and the value of the present assets 
exceeded the value of the actual assets with 
which the company began business.” 


The decision turned upon the point as to 
whether an excess of actual assets existed at 
the time of the dividend over and above the ac- 
tual assets with which the company began busi- 
ness. Thus, a distinction was drawn between 
true accounting capital, i. e., the excess of actual 
assets over liabilities, and nominal capital, i. e., 
the par value of the stock as issued on the basis 
of the inflated valuation. Which of these two 
did the legislature refer to in forbidding the di- 
rectors to divide, withdraw, or pay to the stock- 
holders “any part of the capital stock in such 
corporation”? Answering this question, the 
Court ruled: 


“We are led to the conclusion that the words 
‘capital stock’ in the first instance meant capital 
stock actually invested, by the fact that it is 
only the actual assets which can be divided, 
withdrawn, or paid over. These words are not 
apt words to apply to nominal or share capital, 
which may be reduced, but can hardly be di- 
vided, withdrawn, or paid over.” 


“Furthermore, the Court points out that the 
statutory prohibition is “to prevent the fritter- 
ing away of the actual assets with which the 
company is to do business, not the nominal as- 
sets which it has never received.....” 


Bear in mind that the Court’s construction 
was based on the rights of a stockholder to en- 
join dividends. Throughout the decision it is 
indicated that different conclusions might have 
been reached, were creditors objecting. Logi- 
cally, if the right of a stockholder to enjoin 
dividends is on the basis of protecting his in- 
vestment, then only his actual investment should 
be considered, not his nominal investment. The 
opinion of the lower Court discussed this phase 
of the case at length. These stockholders had 
consented to the issue of the stock on the in- 
flated valuation. The Court ruled that they had 
participated in the transaction, reaped its bene- 
fits, and were not in a position to claim that 
the good-will bought with the stock, of which 
they held a part, was overvalued. Numerous 
cases were cited to the effect that a contract be- 
tween the company and a stockholder to the 
effect that stock issued to the latter is fully 
paid, is, in the absence of fraud affecting other 
stockholders, binding upon the company and its 
shareholders. One who holds stock issued un- 
der these circumstances cannot complain of the 
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known to the original shareholder. 

One text, upon the authority of 
the case in review, states respecting a corpora- 
tion “neither need it accumulate profits to off- 
set the water in its stock.” This conclusion is 
entirely too broad.. It should be noted: 


1. That the case turned upon the interpreta- 
tion of the words “capital stock” as meaning 
actual investment, under circumstances where 
only the rights of stockholders were involved. 

2. That an action of a stockholder to enjoin 
illegal dividends must be based upon the 
grounds that his investment will be impaired. 

3. That in this instance the actual invest- 
ment of the stockholders was not impaired. 

4. That the Court constantly intimates that 
a different conclusion might be reached re- 
specting creditors. 

This case, decided by a unanimous Court, 
does not overrule any fundamental legal prin- 
ciple. It merely points out certain circum- 
stances under which stockholders cannot enjoin 
dividends, together with a possible distinction 
concerning stockholders between the nominal 
capital of a corporation and its actual capital. 


(Case reviewed Goodnow vs. American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, 72 N. J. Eq. 645, Affd. 73 
N. J. Eq. 692.) 


UTOMOBILES are frequent and insistent 

sources of litigation. Some of the cases 
arise through the failure of their owners to pay 
their just debts. For that reason, legislatures, 
including New York, give to garage owners a 
lien upon automobiles for storage and repairs. 
Quite recently one of the garage owners called 
up an attorney asking him to collect a bill for 
repairs upon an automobile in his garage. When 
the attorney told him that he had a lien on the 
car for the value of his services, he was sur- 
prised by the reply that the automobile was not 
worth the value of the repairs. 


More frequently repairs are made to auto- 
mobiles upon which a chattel mortgage has al- 
ready been given and recorded. Perhaps the 
value of the automobile will not pay both the 
chattel mortgage and the bill for repairs. Im- 
mediately the question arises as to whether the 
garage owner has a lien superior to the chattel 
mortgage. 

Generally speaking, a person having a lien for 
repairs or storage is not preferred to the holder 
of a prior chattel mortgage, unless the chattel 
mortgagee has consented to the giving of the 
services for which the lien attached. This con- 
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PLANT is reappraised at sev- 

eral thousand dollars more 
than the book value. Should the 
book value be written up to the 
appraised value? If so, what credit account 
should be increased to balance? 


The answer depends upon the reason why the 
book value is less than the appraised value. If 
the reason is the increase in cost of material 
and labor since the time when the plant was 
erected, or if the plant was purchased at less 
than its real value, and the book value repre- 
sents the actual cost to the company, it is more 
conservative to allow the book value to remain 
unchanged, unless injustice to some interest 
should result by doing so. If for any reason it 
is considered desirable to write up the book 
value to the appraised figures, the credit should 
be made to a reserve account, or else used to 
reduce some intangible asset, if there is any 
such asset on the books which can be legiti- 
mately reduced. Whatever method is followed, 
the credit should not be used to increase the 
profits from operation. If the book value is low 
because depreciation has been credited to the 
plant account, instead of being set up as a re- 
serve, it is probable that too much reserve has 
been credited, and that, therefore, the charge 
against profit has been too great. In this case 
the book value may be raised to the appraised 
value, and the credit should be made to surplus, 
as profits to the amount of the difference have 
been improperly withheld from Surplus. This 
entry would be simply corrective in character, 
for it would restore both the plant account and 
the surplus account to the true figures. Even 
in this case, however, the book value should not 
be raised to a figure in excess of the original 
cost. 


In case a corporation has 6 per cent. or 7 per 
cent. preferred stock and has made a substan- 
tial book profit, yet has not a great deal of Cash 
on hand, can such a corporation declare a divi- 
dend of, say, 3 per cent. on such preferred stock, 
and thus (in the case of cumulative stock) cut 
down by 3 per cent. the amount which would have 
to be paid later if profits were subsequently made, 
and (in the case of non-cumulative stock) give to 
the preferred stockholders at least 3 per cent., 
even if they did not get their full percentage? 
Would a corporation in such a case be apt to is- 
sue scrip for the remaining 3 or 4 per cent? 

When a given class of stock is preferred, say 
as to 7 per cent., this is not construed to mean 
that dividends of less than 7 per cent. cannot 
be declared thereon. In fact, dividends of any 
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per cent. may be paid, up to the 
indicated per cent., within a given 
fiscal year before the common stock 
can share in dividends. If two 
years after the issuing of 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock it is desired to declare a divi- 
dend upon the common stock, the total dividends 
to the preferred stock during the two years 
must amount to 14 per cent. before the common 
stock can receive a dividend. 


What is a contingent asset, and what is an 
example of such an asset? 


A contingent asset is an item which may be- A 


come a real asset, but which has not as yet a 
sufficient certainty of value to justify its inclu- 
sion in the Balance Sheet. An illustration would 
be a claim against a railroad. 


Please explain when to use the word “sized” 
and when “size.” Is the following sentence cor- 
rect: “In ordering a list of items one of them 


ERS 


reads, ‘4 ink erasers (small size)’. 


The distinction between “small size’ and 
“small sized” is partly one of usage and partly 
one of grammar. The word “size” is a noun, 
and, as a general rule, it is undesirable to use 
a noun as an adjective when it is possible to 
use an adjective that is in good use, or a par- 
ticiple expressing the same thought. “Sized,” 
being a participle, lends itself more readily to 
use as an adjective than does “size,” which is a 
noun. Usage seems to take account of this 
grammatical distinction. Therefore, in my opin- 
ion, while ‘“‘small size” from the point of view 
of usage is not wholly wrong, “small sized” 
is the more desirable. 


Is it necessary for a joint stock association to 
have any paid up shares to start business, or 
to have $500 of capital stock paid up to start 
business, and does a joint stock company have 
to have paid in to it one-half amount of cap- 
ital stock within a year? 


It is not necessary under New York statutes 
for a joint stock association to have any shares of 
capital stock paid up to start business, nor does 
it have to have one-half of the amount of cap- 
ital stock paid in within a year. However, the 
rules governing joint stock associations may vary 
in other states. 


What is good delivery, and what constitutes 
a good delivery? 


As to what constitutes ‘‘sood delivery” vari- A 
HA \4 


ous answers may be given depending upon the 
circumstances of the case. Delivery involves 
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the passing of title in the thing de- 
livered, and it would seem that the 
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right except wherein they are di- 
rectly and expressly limited.in the 


ideal delivery would be made when peamalanatenas pty: body of the certificate. Cook, on 
the passing of the title and the ; Corporations, says: “‘When the cap- 
physical possession of the property to the pur- ital stock of a corporation is increased by the 


chaser were simultaneous. If the owner pos- 
sesses legal title and also physical possession, 
he has the ideal ownership as contemplated by 
Law. Much less than this may be held to be 
“good delivery” in certain circumstances, sym- 
bolical delivery being sometimes sufficient. 


Can a corporation hold back dividends on ac- 
count of arrears in payment of calls and apply 
the dividends so held back on such arrears in 
calls? 

Whether a corporation can apply dividends 
on account of arrears in calls depends upon the 
wording of the subscription agreement. The 
subscription agreement gives to the corporation a 
lien upon the stock so subscribed for, until it is 
fully paid. By wording of the agreement, this 
lien may be extended to cover any dividends 
which may be declared upon such stock. 


In certain cases bonds may be converted into 
stock after two and before twelve years from 
the time of issuance. Does this apply to the 
time the bonds were issued to a particular per- 
son or to the time the bonds were authorized 
and signed and placed on the market? 

A statement that bonds may be converted 
into stock during a certain number of years 
from the time of issuance means that this period 
will date from the first or original issue of the 
bonds and not from any later transfer thereof. 


What is capital receipt, and what is an ex- 
ample of a capital receipt? 

We are somewhat in doubt as to just what 
you mean by a ‘capital receipt.’ Strictly speak- 
ing, this could only mean a receipt of capital, 
such as cash received by a partnership to be 
credited to the capital account of a partner, or 
in a corporation cash received from the sale of 
capital stock, or cash received from the dispo- 
sition of a capital asset. 


A corporation, having preferred and common 
stock, desires to increase its common stock. The 
preferred stock has no voting power. Can com- 
mon stock be issued without offering it to pre- 
ferred stockholders? Does the preferred stock 
carry with it an inherent right to an option on 
a new issue of common stock? 

It is the rule at law that all shares of the 
capital stock in a corporation are equal in every 


issue of new stock, each holder of the original 
stock has a right to offer to subscribe for and 
demand from the corporation such proportion of 
the new stock as the number of shares already 
owned by him bears to the whole number of 
shares before the increase.” 


This right is for the purpose of protecting the 
stockholder’s proportionate ownership in the as- 
sets of the corporation. Holders of stock pre- 
ferred, both as to dividends and final distribu- 
tion of assets, do not require the protection af- 
forded by what is known as “stock right,” and 
it is doubtful if they can successfully demand it. 
But to the extent that their rights are not pro- 
tected by the preference applying to the stock 
they hold, then to that extent the inherent right 
of option on a proportionate amount of new 
issue of stock should apply. 


Please advise if the expression “provided 
that” may not properly be used in some cases 
instead of “provided.” I find the former expres- 
sion in law books, also in certain grammars to 
introduce clauses of condition. I should also 
like to know whether “first-rate” may be used 
as an adverb, or whether it should be used ex- 
clusively as an adjective. 

It is true that there is some authority for the 
use of “provided that” in the sense of “pro- 
vided,” but according to the opinions of au- 
thorities on English, the best particle to use is 
“provided.” You must remember in this con- 
nection that usage is constantly shifting, and 
that, while it is dangerous to be unduly dog- 
matic with respect to the status of certain 
words and phrases in English, it is often pos- 
sible to interpret this shifting usage and to ar- 
rive at a more or less positive conclusion. 

As to the word “first-rate,” again it is a 
question of elegance of usage, which seems to 
decree that it is best used as an adjective ex- 
clusively. We grant that in ordinary conversation 
and colloquial writing you will find this word 
often used as an adverb. 


Some men fight their way to success by means 
of the barrage method. They advance under cover 
of another’s fire. 


It is better to manufacture shrapnel for the purpo- 
ses of war than to cultivate a sharp tongue for the 
The 
former has at least the merit of temporary legitimacy. 


purposes of social and business intercourse. 
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Institute HE most important conven- Th engaged the attention of the visiting 
va tion of the American Associa- cad accountants, who were, in a sense, 

+ tion of Public Accountants “At E ENT the guests of the New York Society 
Account- since its incorporation in 1887 of Certified Public Accountants. A 
ants was held from September 19th November, 1916 special boat ride, which enabled the 


to September 23d, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, in New York. At this con- 
vention the Association as such 
passed out of existence. In its place 
the Institute of Accountants in the 
United States of America was incor- 
porated. 

The practicing accountants 
throughout the country had long 
felt that a nation-wide attempt 
should be made to organize an asso- 
ciation that would be more cohesive, 
more truly representative, and 
therefore more useful than the 
American Association had proved to 
be. Under date of February 21, 
1916, the special committee which 
had been appointed by the Associa- 
tion to consider the matter of re- 
organizing the accountants of the 
country, presented a plan contem- 
plating: 


fications, being at this writing un- 
der advisement, are reserved for 
discussion in a later issue of The 
Pace Student. 

The following is the newly elected 
roster of officers of the Institute of 
Accountants in the United States of 
America: President, W. Sanders 
Davies, New York; Vice-Presidents, 
Harvey S. Chase, Boston, and Carl 
H. Nau, Cleveland; Treasurer, Adam 
A. Ross, Jr., Philadelphia; Secretary, 
A. P. Richardson, New York. 

A Council was organized, the 
members of which were elected for 
five, four, three, two, and one year 
terms, respectively. The members 
elected for five years are: Joel 
Hunter, Georgia; F. W. Lafrentz, 
New York; W. R. Mackenzie, Ore- 
gon; John B. Niven, New Jersey; 
Herbert G. Stockwell, Pennsylva- 


members of the Institute and their 
families and friends to see many 
points of interest in and around 
Manhattan Island, was perhaps the 
most enjoyable part of the social 
program. 


The annual banquet, which was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of September 21st, was also 
most enjoyable. Harvey S. Chase 
made a most efficient toastmaster. 
The chief speaker was Charles S. 
Hamlin, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who spoke on the Federal Re- 
serve System. Speeches were also 
made by W. Sanders Davies, R. H. 
Montgomery, Richard T. Lingley, 
and E. L. Suffern. After the banquet 
the Accountants’ Round Table acted 
as hosts at an informal reception to 
the visiting accountants. 


“An organization embracing with- nia; H. Ivor Thomas, California; 6 USINESS should be, and to Busi. 
in its membership all of the reput- Arthur Young, Illinois. some extent already is, one 
able practicing accountants in the The members elected for four of the professions,” states ness 
United States; years are: James W. Fernley, Penn- Louis D. Brandeis, now Associate Prof 
“That membership therein shall sylvania; John F. Forbes, Califor- Justice of the United States Su- sion 


be individual rather than through 
other societies; 


“That the institute, through its 
board of examiners, shall examine 
every applicant for membership, that 
such examinations shall be adapted 
to the needs of the profession and 
be held at such places throughout 
the country as will reasonably meet 
the convenience of applicants; 


“That by virtue of the mainte- 
nance of uniform and_ reasonably 
high standards a helpful influence 
will be exerted by the institute upon 
accountancy education; 

“That the profession of the entire 
country will be represented by a na- 
tional organization which will be 
not only responsive to the _ best 
thought of the profession, but will 
also be capable of maintaining its 
dignity and honor; 

“That through the maintenance of 
proper standards of admission to and 
continuance in membership a sub- 
stantial recognition of the profes- 
sion can be secured from govern- 
mental and trade bodies.” 


The foregoing plan, which had 
been communicated to all members 
of the Association, was referred at 
the September convention to a spe- 
cial Committee, which was empow- 
ered to consider and report upon 
such changes and modifications in 
the tentative constitution, by-laws, 
and special provisions as would in- 
ure to the permanent success of the 
Institute. These changes and modi- 


nia; William Paul Hilton, Virginia; 
J. Porter Joplin, Illinois; George R. 
Lamb, Ohio; Elijah W. Sells, New 
York; E. G. Shorrock, Washington. 


The members elected for three 
years are: Hamilton S. Corwin, 
New Jersey; Edward E. Gore, II- 
linois; Bertram D. Kribben, Mis- 
souri; Overton §. Meldrum, Ken- 
tucky; Waldron H. Rand, Massa- 
chusetts; William F. Weiss, New 
York; C. M. Williams, Washington. 


The members elected for two years 
are: Harold Benington, Illinois; 
J. D. M. Crockett, Missouri; Homer 
K. Jones, Tennessee; Page Law- 
rence, Colorado; F. R. Carnegie 
Steele, Massachusetts; J. E. Sterrett, 
New York; Edward L. Suffern, New 
Jersey. 

The members elected for one year 
are: J. S. M. Goodloe, New York; 
Elmer L. Hatter, Maryland; R. C. 
Lloyd, Louisiana; J. Edward Mas- 
ters, Massachusetts; Robert H. 
Montgomery, New York; W. Ernest 
Seatree, Illinois; Ralph D. Webb, 
Minnesota. 


A Board of Examiners was ap- 
pointed consisting of: Arthur W. 
Teele, Chairman, New York; Frank 
G. DuBois, New Jersey; Arthur 
Young, Illinois; W. P. Hilton, Vir- 
ginia; B. D. Kribben, Missouri; W. 
D. Whitcomb, Oregon; Leonard H. 
Conant, New Jersey; George O. 
May, New York; H. Ivor Thomas, 
California. 

Social as well as business matters 
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preme Court, in “Business—a Pro- 
fession,” published by Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. 


Mr. Brandeis thinks that the new 
professions of manufacturing, of 
merchandising, of transportation, 
and of finance must soon gain recog- 
nition. 

Referring to the success that is to 
be gained in business, Mr. Brandeis 
avers, “Real success in business is 
to be found in achievements com- 
parable rather with those of the 
artist or the scientist, of the inven- 
tor or the statesman. And the joys 
sought in the profession of business 
must be like their joys, and not the 
mere vulgar satisfaction which is 
experienced in the acquisition of 
money, in the exercise of power or 
in the frivolous pleasure of mere 
winning.” 

“Big business,” concludes Mr. 
Brandeis, “will mean professional- 
ized business, as distinguished from 
the occupation of petty trafficking 
or mere money-making. And as the 
profession of business develops, the 
great industrial and social problems 
expressed in the present social un- 
rest will, one by one, find solution.” 
—Review by J. B. Baerncopf. 


J. LEROY KENEFICK has opened 
offices for the general practice of 
Law at 638 Prudential Building, Buf- 
falo, New York. Mr. Kenefick is 
one of the instructors in the Buf- 
falo School of Accountancy. 


ulip W. 
Henry, 
CE 
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Like most business men of worth 
and high achievement, Mr. Henry 
takes great interest in the welfare, 


* particularly the educational welfare, 


of young men, and has taken it since 
early manhood—an interest that 
finds expression in deeds rather than 
words. For many years Mr. Henry 
has been a member of the Commit- 
tee of Management of the Twenty- 
third Street Y.M.C.A., and is now 
chairman. In this personal service 
he has given freely of the splendid 
qualities of mind and heart that 
have brought him in middle life to 
the top of the engineering profession, 
with the result that the varied ac- 
tivities of the Twenty-third Street 
Association are constantly increasing 
their helpfulness to young men. 


To Mr. Henry’s gracious and un- 
affected personality all who are for- 
tunate enough to know him will bear 
witness; his is the kind of person- 
ality one associates with the man 
who is really “big,” “big” in re- 
spect to what he has set out to do 
and “big” in respect to what he has 
actually accomplished. “A man 
without frills,” an intimate friend 
said of him, “and the most genuine 
man you ever knew.” 


The temptation to hold Mr. Hen- 
ry’s career up to young men as a 
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model of achievement must be fore- 
gone. Mr. Henry would not like it 
or permit it. One thing, though, 
must be said. If by chance there 
is any young man in the country 
who thinks that the day of commer- 
cial opportunity is gone, let him take 
intelligent note of what brains and 
hard work, day by day, and month 
by month, have done for Philip W. 
Henry, at fifty-two vice-president 
of a corporation whose scope is lim- 
ited only by the bounds of the earth. 


WILLIAM H. DEMPSEY has ac- 
cepted through the Pace Agency 
for Placements, Inc., a position of 
Assistant Secretary and Chief Ac- 
countant of the Powers Accounting 
Machine Company. Mr. Dempsey 
was formerly engaged in the prac- 
tice of public accounting on the 
staff of Arthur Young & Company. 


GEORGE M. CURRAN, Account- 
ancy Institute of Brooklyn, who 
was formerly engaged as Cashier 
for S. W. Straus & Company, has 
taken a position as Accountant for 
the Norton & Lilly Company. 


T IS with deep regret that we re- 
cord the sudden death from 
heart failure of Ralph D. Webb, 

C.P.A., of Minneapolis, at Bayonne, 
New Jersey, where he had gone to 
pay a visit to friends immediately 
after the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Account- 
ants in New York. 


Mr. Webb had long been a promi- 
nent member of the American Asso- 
ciation. For many years he had 
been a member of the Minnesota 
State Board of Accountancy, and at 
the time of his death he was its 
president. Upon the merger of the 
American Association with the In- 
stitute of Accountants, Mr. Webb 
was elected a member of the newly 
created Council of the latter body. 


Mr. Webb, by reason of his 
marked ability, his capacity for far- 
sighted work, and his genial person- 
ality, was a man to whom high hon- 
ors came as a matter of course. All 
who were privileged to know him 
will regret his untimely death. 


HAROLD J. BALL, Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Accountancy, formerly 
Cashier for the Windsor Land & 
Improvement Company, is now em- 
ployed in a similar capacity by S. 
W. Straus & Company. 


Developing Business Executives 


(Q RGANIZED Business can develop only as it obtains men of executive capacity— 


men who can plan and drive through work to a successful conclusion. 


Just as no 


military organization can be developed and successfully used without a full complement 
of officers of various grades, so a commercial organization is dependent upon a full 
complement of executives. 


USINESS is insistently demanding more and better executives—a supply of men 
trained for Business leadership large enough to meet the rapidly expanding volume 


of commerce. 


that is voiced by the captains of industry time and again. 


This is the most urgent need of modern organized Business—a need 


ARGE corporations everywhere are taking active steps to train their rank and file 


with a view to the development of executives. 


One of the common and effective 


methods is by means of the well-known Pace Standardized Courses in Accountancy and 
Many corporations have adopted these courses as official 


Business Administration. 
training for employees in their central offices. 


Regular instruction is given in class 


lecture groups each week in the basic principles underlying Modern Business—Prin- 
ciples of Organization, Management, Finance, Accounting, Law, and Applied Economics. 


S TILL other organizations with only a limited number of men in training have found 
it desirable to provide their employees with scholarships in one of the 54 prominent 
schools and colleges in which the Pace Courses are given in regular classes. 


4 atest EEA scholarships, by means of which study is carried on through the 
mails, are often provided by organizations for their employees who find it necessary 
to travel regularly or at certain seasons of the year, and who are therefore not able 
to sit in regular class lecture groups. 


PACE © PACE 


Pace Standardized Courses in Accountancy, Business Administration, and English, in Residence and by Extension 


30 Church Street 


New York 
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Your 
Vocation 


%O you have a de- 
| sire, as you move 
about from day to 
day, to know the 
real inwardness of commercial 
things as well as the surface 
facts that are always available 
to the general public? Do you 
have a commercial curiosity—a mental wander- 
lust that carries you far afield into affairs in 
which you have no personal financial interest? 


When shopping, do you have a curiosity to 
know the history of the goods you purchase? 
Do you wonder what prices the merchant paid 
for them, what discounts were taken, what sal- 
aries are paid to the buyers and the heads of 
departments, and what net profit the owner 
makes on the transaction? 


Do you ponder about the various processes 
through which the crude oil 
that is pumped out of the 
well in Oklahoma passes 
before it reaches you in the 
form of gasoline that sup- 
plies your motor, of vase- 
line with which you anoint 
your chapped hands, and of 
mineral oil which you take 
internally? 

Do you wonder how the 
box car of the Denver & 
Rio Grande which you see 
in New Haven finds its 
way home again? 

As you sit in the theatre, 
do you wonder what sal- 
aries the actors. receive, 
what royalties are paid to 
the playwright, and what 
the financial outcome of the play will be? 


Do you wonder at the fluctuations in stocks, 
in bonds, and in rates of exchange? 

My friend, if your answers are in the affirm- 
ative, you should acquire your information and 
earn your livelihood by the same operation— 
you should practice Accountancy. You should, 
after proper preparation, delve into transporta- 
tion by land and by sea, you should study the 
production of sugar, the manufacture of lumber, 
the mining of iron, copper, coal and other min- 
erals, the production and refining of oil, the 
operations of trade, exchange, and banking, the 
management of hotels, clubs, and other institu- 
tions—in short, you should move from one or- 
ganization to another in the professional study 
of financial and operating details. Study the 
world of activity at first hand, intensively; sat- 
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isfy your legitimate desire to know 
all things commercial, and collect 
as you proceed the emoluments that 
come to the successful practitioner 
of a new and developing profession—Accountancy. 


66 ELUCTANTLY forced to ask for your 

resignation.” This phrase appeared in a 
letter of dismissal which a young friend of 
mine got a short time ago from the Secretary 
of the manufacturing concern which had em- 
ployed him for two years. This young fellow 
was a good bookkeeper—he did his work well; 
he was honest and industrious. Why, then, 
should his resignation be “reluctantly” asked 
for? He publicly antagonized the internal af- 
fairs of his concern in respect to custom, policy, 
and spirit. He was forever airing his views, 
giving his opinions when they were not asked, 
suggesting changes where 
they were not needed, and 
engaging in verbal tilts with 
his immediate superior. 
Soon he got the reputation 
of being a sorehead, which 
was not wholly true, as the 
streak of contrariety was 
natural to him and did not 
affect the quality of his 
technical work. Still, the 
organization thought his ex- 
ample and his influence 
upon the other employees 
were bad—prejudicial to the 
Spirit of cooperation. It was 
probably true. Anyway, he 
has been discharged be- 
cause he was constantly 
“knocking” —a_ thing it 
doesn’t pay to do just because you are built 
that way. 


LOTHES do not make the man, but they 

help a lot in forming the opinion other 
people have of him. Whether that opinion is 
erroneous or not is entirely beside the mark. 
The point is that clothes do help to form the 
opinion. If a millionaire or a scholar who is un- 
known goes into a strange town and looks like 
a tramp, he is likely to be taken for a tramp 
and treated accordingly, by men and dogs alike. 
Conversely, if a man looks prosperous, whether 
he is or not, he will be accorded the respect that 
prosperity commands from us all. This matter 
of making a good appearance depends very lit- 
tle upon money. You don’t need a closet full 
of clothes, twenty-five pairs of shoes, and col- 
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‘sponged and pressed, one pair of 


lars and neckties by the dozen. You 
do need one suit that you keep 


shoes that you keep shined, one col- 
lar that is clean, and a good-looking tie—not a 
cheap nineteen center, please. Look neat and 
clean and well groomed every day—it pays in 
self-respect and in the good opinions of others. 


6 EARN to labor and to wait,” said Long- 

fellow. Modern Business says the same 
thing. In these words poetry and common sense 
express the same message. Most young men 
and women need counsel on how to labor and 
especially on how to wait. Youth is the period 
of ambition, energy, initiative, hope, imagina- 
tion, and large expectations; but it is also the 
period of restlessness, uncertainty, instability, 
impulsiveness, impatience, short-sightedness, 
and easy discouragement. 

Many a young man, in his feverish desire to 
get ahead, scoffs at the necessity of proving 
out his mettle and his abilities in the crucible 
of preparation. He feels that advancement for 
him is a dray-horse sort of thing; his throbbing 
blood must have an aeroplane in which to soar 
aloft to influence, power and success. So he 
listens to the words of foolish counsellors, and 
resigns his position, to seek another which 
offers better chances of promotion. Nine times 
out of ten he is wrong, for a change, desirable 
though it is now and then perhaps, usually 
means beginning over again—going through 
the preparation period once more.. In the 
meantime youth itself is slipping away, and 
full manhood is coming on. This is the point— 
let it be emphasized—learn to labor, but, above 
all, learn to wait. 


O you appreciate the richness, the possible 

productivity, of your leisure hours—your 
personal overtime? All day you wrestle with 
business detail and incident, and your mind is 
brought to a point where it longs for the peace 
and contentment of knowledge—for a fully 
effective control of your problems. At such a 
time the brain ‘is peculiarly receptive, and the 
hours devoted to study are especially produc- 
tive. Overtime study will organize the details 
of your experience, will provide explanations 
for the things that occur, and will encourage 
and strengthen you for the duties of the suc- 
ceeding day. 


ITY the day-school student, whether he 
grinds away in academy or university, you 
fortunate overtime workers! He is not sus- 
tained by a first-hand knowledge of the need 
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for the principle he is sure to acquire, 
and he must build theory upon the- 
ory to be carried as an undigested 
load until the happy day when the 
theories can be tested and assimilated by prac- 
tical application. You, overtime worker, on the 
contrary, seek for something you desire and 
need, and you test its worth by the observa- 
tion of yesterday and by the experience of 
to-morrow. 


ES, wonderfully rich and productive are 

the hours of overtime study. The eight 
hours of your daily work may be likened to a 
piston that forces your thinking power into a 
compression chamber. Overtime study fires the 
charge, and the result is seen in the powerful, 
masterful stroke of the man who coordinates 
study and work. 


HETHER motoring by land or by sea or 

by air, the wheel is quite as essential as 
the horse-power. It’s a matter not so much of 
leaving your present place as of getting to some 
other place more suited to your abilities and 
your liking. Hence the need of a destination— 
a goal—and then a steering apparatus to direct 
your course. 


T takes a great man to know both sides of a 
proposition and to promote one side—his 
side—energetically. There are few things and 
few propositions that have but one side. Are 
you big enough to see both? The man who 
knows well one side of a proposition may make 
a great impression upon those who know neither 
side, but he cannot stand for a moment against 
the man who knows both sides. Intelligent 
partisanship, like effective promotion, does not 
rest upon ignorance of the other man’s view- 
point. 


HERE is only one letter of difference be- 

tween “boast” and “boost.” Perhaps this 
is the reason why so many folks, intelligent or 
otherwise, think the two words mean one and 
the same thing and may be used interchange- 
ably, especially in reference to personal achieve- 
ments, realized or deferred. The man who 
“boasts” about what he has done, is doing, can 
do, or will do thinks he is “boosting” the value 
of his stock on the brain exchange. He is un- 
wittingly doing just the opposite—he is paving 
the way for its ultimate depreciation, for real 
brains are never “boosted” by “boasting” about 
them. Do your work well, and you will not 
need to “boast” of its accomplishment in order 
to “boost” your reputation for ability. 
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=) N the October issue 
of The Pace Stu- 
dent a reprint was 
given of the first 
part of the text of the pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of a Cost Sys- 
tem for Manufacturers,” issued 
recently by the Federal Trade 
Commission. A continuation of the same pub- 
lication, somewhat abridged, is reprinted below. 

“The job cost sheet now has entered thereon 
the first two elements of cost, viz., direct ma- 
terial and direct labor, and the next question 
is the proper method of handling the third 
element of cost, which is generally known as 
‘Overhead Expense,’ or, as it is also called, 
‘Burden.’ Overhead expense is the expense of 
every kind connected with the business, none 
of which can be directly located as belonging 
to a particular job. These expenses, while part 
of the cost of a job, are general, so can not 
reach the job direct; hence a method must be 
devised for them to reach the cost sheet in an 
indirect manner, the method at the same time 
being so planned that each job will receive its 
fair proportion of the total...... 


“The first step in a fair and equable distribu- 
tion of factory overhead is a departmentaliza- 
tion of the business. Every business can be 
departmentalized to some extent, some more 
than others, but the subdivision into depart- 
ments varies so much in the different lines that 
it is almost impossible to give any definite idea 
as to what divisions should be made. In de- 
partmentalizing a business, the fact should be 
borne in mind that the better the departmental 
subdivision is made, the more accurate will be 
the cost results. 

“Building Expense, Power, Insurance, Taxes 
and Depreciation constitute what are generally 
known as ‘Fixed Factory Charges,’ because they 
are practically fixed, and the factory has noth- 
ing to do with either increasing or decreasing 
them. 

“The first requisite of a business is a place 
in which to work; consequently the first item 
of overhead is Building Expense or Rent. If 
the building is owned by the manufacturer, the 
building expenses consist of Insurance, Taxes, 
Depreciation, and Repairs, together with such 
other expenses as are general in their nature 
but yet are necessary to render the building 
useful, such as heat, light, elevator, janitor, and 
water. If the building is rented, the items of 
insurance, taxes, depreciation, and repairs are 
paid by the owner and in lieu of these is Rent. 
Rent includes a return on the investment in 
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addition to the items named; so 
when it is desired to make com- 
parisons between plants where the 
building is owned and where it is 
rented, the return on the investment must be 
taken into consideration. 

“The basis of distribution for all rent charges 
is the productive or used square feet. The total 
used square feet divided into the total rent 
charges gives the charge per used square foot. 
This result multiplied by the used area of the 
department gives that department’s proportion 
of the total rent expenses. By used floor space 
is meant that which is actually in use, exclu- 
sive of stairways, passages, elevator space, and 
idle or unused space. 

“The second requisite is power, and this must 
be obtained either from outside sources or gen- 
erated in one’s own plant...... 


“For distributing power charges the factor 
generally used is found by multiplying the 
horsepower required by each machine or de- 
partment by the average hours run by each and 
dividing the sum into the total power charge. 
Power distribution is a problem in itself, and it 
varies so much in different plants that it is 
impossible to lay down any rules for its solu- 
tion. Each plant must be treated in an in- 
dividual manner according to the existing 
conditions. 

“Insurance and taxes should be distributed 
on the basis of the actual net value of the 
equipment in each department. This practice 
refers to fire insurance and taxes on the plant 
only, as boiler insurance is a charge to power, 
accident insurance is a charge to general fac- 
tory expense, and the charge for other forms of 
insurance is determined by the nature of the 
insurance. Taxes on real estate and plant only 
are chargeable against manufacturing opera- 
tions, as taxes on finished goods in stock and 
franchise taxes are chargeable to general ex- 
pense, while income tax is a direct charge to 
profit and loss. 

“Depreciation is one of the most important 
of all the overhead expenses, because it is gen- 
erally the largest. There has probably been 
more written on this subject than any other 
item of overhead, but there are so many dif- 
ferent ways of handling depreciation, some of 
which are best adapted for one line and some 
for another, that there is really no recognized 
standard method. It is universally admitted, 
however, that depreciation does exist, that it is 
an element of cost just as much as labor or 
material, and that any system which does not 
provide for including it is faulty and one that 
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will not give true costs...... 

“There are several methods of 
determining the amount of depre- 
ciation. One is to estimate the 
scrap value and deduct this figure from the 
original cost. The difference is then divided by 
the estimated life of the machine in years, and 
the result is the annual depreciation on that 
machine. A modification of this method which 
is not quite as simple, but really affords no 
difficulty, is, after ascertaining the amount to 
be charged off during the life of the machine, 
to determine a percentage which, when applied 
to the net book value of the machine, will leave 
only the scrap value of the machine on the 
books at the expiration of its estimated life. 
The advantage of this method in the interest of 
normal costs is that the decrease in deprecia- 
tion charges is ordinarily offset by an increase 
in repairs. 

“Variable charges or controllable expenses are 
the final items of factory overhead. These are 
subdivided departmentally and charged to the 
expense account of each department. Owing to 
the fact that no two lines of manufacture have 
the same kinds of expenses, a description of 
them must be very general. Such items as 
nonproductive labor, repairs, lubricating oils, 
and miscellaneous supplies are found in nearly 
all expense accounts. 


‘The 


“Factory expenses are incurred which can not 
be located as belonging to any department, and 
these items should be charged to an account 
called ‘General Factory Expense.’ This ac- 
count should be distributed over the depart- 
mental expense accounts on some basis which 
is fair to all, the nature of this distribution 
varying as to special conditions existing in each 
particular business...... 

“The question of whether interest on the 
capital invested is a proper charge against cost 
of production is one on which there is a marked 
difference of opinion...... 


“Cost accountants and industrial engineers, 
for comparative and statistical purposes, almost 
unanimously advocate including interest in cost, 
and so far as interest is included in cost for 
comparative or statistical purposes, it serves a 
useful purpose. 


“Auditors, on the other hand, who are more 
directly interested in the preparation of state- 
ments showing the financial condition of a 
business, take the ground that interest is not 
an item of cost, and that to include it in cost 
results in an inflation of inventory values and 
an anticipation of profits. It is true that in- 
cluding interest in cost does inflate the inven- 
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tory and is an anticipation of profit 
by exactly the amount of interest 
charged to the cost of the goods 
on hand. In arriving at inventory 
values, however, the approximate interest which 
has been charged to the cost of the goods on 
hand can be readily eliminated. 

“It is recommended that where interest on 
the investment is treated as an item of cost, 
the interest charged to the goods on hand be 
eliminated from inventory values, and, that in 
preparing profit and loss statements the amount 
of the interest charged to costs during the 
period be returned to Income under the specific 
caption ‘Interest on Investment.’ 

“In every manufacturing business it is un- 
questionably true that in some months items of 
expense will occur which are not properly 
chargeable against the cost for that month. 
For instance, it may be found necessary to make 
extensive repairs on a machine, which repairs 
are sufficient for the entire year, and it would 
be manifestly unfair to include the entire re- 
pairs in the costs of any given month. Further- 
more, every business has its dull season when 
its departments are not running more than 
half time, and this would also result in the 
actual cost for those months being abnormally 
bre hia. 

“It is necessary, therefore, that costs be aver- 
aged over a period of time sufficiently long to 
take in both dull and busy seasons. The meth- 
od of doing this is to establish a ‘Reserve for 
Overhead,’ and credit this account with the 
reduction in cost during the busy season and 
charge it with the increase in cost during the 
dull season. The balance of this account is 
closed out to Trading Account...... 


“Having now provided for the recording of 
the overhead expense, it becomes necessary to 
nrovide for charging it to the different jobs. 
“here are several methods of doing this. The 
first is by charging a percentage on direct 
Inbor, but this in many lines results in inac- 
curacies, and the method has been discarded by 
> large number of manufacturers, although 
‘here are many who still use it owing to its 
ease of operation...... 

“There are, however, some lines of manu- 
facture where the direct labor method of dis- 
+-ihuting overhead can be used to advantage, 
»articularly where the workmen are on a piece- 

‘ork basis or where they receive practically the 
same wage. In such cases a percentage of 
direct labor will give good results. 

“Another method, and the one that is recog- 
nized by a majority of manufacturers and ac- 
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one man and get even by whack- 
ing the next—no matter if he is a 
salesman. Each has his part in cre- 
ating public opinion, and each sales- 
man counts as much as ten non-talkative men 
who sit tight in one place. 

“No, sir; Modern Business is built on Service 
—attentive, consistent, helpful Service. And the 
beginning of Service is a courteous considera- 
tion of the rights and feelings of the other per- 
son. 

“Incidentally,” said the G.M., as he indicated 
that the interview was at an end by turning to 
his work, “it does not pay a man to be rude, 
even to his wife. I don’t believe much in per- 
sonal telephone calls during business hours, but 
it is better to give your wife the benefit of 
your opinion on the subject in the seclusion of 
your home, rather than to express it in an ir- 
ritable manner over the telephone.” 


S The Pace Student worth while? Does it 
serve a useful purpose? Does it justify the 
careful planning, the painstaking effort we have 
bestowed upon it during the twelve months just 
passed? Have we made progress toward the 
goals we have set—typographical, informative, 
inspirational? Let us see. 

The typographical goal: Publishers and print- 
ers of many magazines, by word of mouth and 
by letter, have praised our standards; in some 
instances they have posted copies of The Pace 
Student in their composing rooms as typograph- 
ical models. 

The informative goal: Not only students, but 
practicing accountants, have made frequent use 
of our Question and Answer Department. They 
have thanked us for helping them solve tech- 
nical problems, clear up mooted points, and con- 
vince obstinate clients of the error of their ways. 

The inspirational goal: Business executives, 
editors, teachers, office boys, convicts and gov- 
ernors of states have had pleasant words to say 
of the inspirational spirit of our pages. 

So, if we expand our chest a little proudly on 
this, our birthday, and appear to boast a bit— 
we also, with candor and humility of spirit, de- 
sire to thank you for what you, as readers and 
as boosters, have done to help our progress to- 
ward our high-set goals. 


Many things talk louder than words. One of them 


is the ability to get things done. 


Mental blindness leads the moral and spiritual 
nature into more blind alleys than physical blindness 
does the body. Watch your step, yes, but your 
mental processes more. 
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sent may be either express or im- 
plied. It is not to be implied from 
the mere fact that the borrower 
retains possession of the mortgaged 
chattel. If by the terms of the contract the 
lender has the right to the possession of the 
property at any time that he desires to seize it, 
the Courts tend to prefer the claim of one who 
has made repairs. Possession of the property 
by the borrower, with the continued acquies- 
cence of the lender, is here considered tanta- 
mount to consent by the lender to any repairs 
necessary for its upkeep and preservation. 

It is likewise held that if the repairs are made 
after the borrower has defaulted, and if the 
lender has thereby secured the right of pos- 
session, the lien of the mechanic is superior to 
the mortgage. 


Somewhat similar in principle is the case of 
a husband who engaged a mechanic to repair a 
wagon belonging to his wife. The mechanic 
supposed that the vehicle belonged to the hus- 
band. The husband failed to pay. When the 
wife demanded the vehicle, the mechanic would 
not give it up. The Court held that, since the 
wife clothed the husband with apparent owner- 
ship of the wagon, the lien of the mechanic at- 
tached, even though the wife had no knowledge 
of the service rendered. 


Very often the question arises in connection 
with vehicles that are used by the borrower to 
earn an income. Obviously, it is as much to 
the interest of the lender as to that of the bor- 
rower that the earning capacity of the property 
be not cut off. To this end repairs are consid- 
ered necessary properly to maintain the prop- 
erty. Hence the Courts held that the lien of 
the mechanic is to be preferred to the mortgage 
of the lender. This doctrine follows a long line 
of cases holding that liens on vessels, under like 
circumstances, are to be preferred. 


Courts are more favorably inclined to the 
holder of a lien for repairs than to the holder 
of a lien for storage. Storage, it is argued, may 
be, and often is, unnecessary. Furthermore, re- 
pairs improve the security because of added as- 
set value. A different situation arises, however, 
if the lender was notified by the person holding 
the lien that the property was to be stored and 
offered no objection. In such instances, the 
Courts hold that he gave his implied assent to 
the storage. 


All of these cases turn upon what facts may 
be considered as implying an assent to the serv- 
ices performed. Only when such an implica- 
tion is possible will the Courts give preference 
to a lien over a prior chattel mortgage. 
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enthusiasm marked the open- 


Le enrollments and earnest 
ing in September and October 


of the various schools and colleges 
giving the Pace Standardized 
Courses. 


Members of the Pace Administra- 
tive staff attended the opening ses- 
sions at a number of these institutes. 

Mr. Homer S. Pace visited Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati, in which cities 
he gave his lecture, “The New Edu- 
cation for Business.” 


At the four schools in the New 
York Metropolitan District, the 
Washington School of Accountancy, 
and the Pace Institutes of Account- 
ancy of Boston and of Baltimore, 
Mr. Chas. A. Pace lectured on “The 
Educational Trend in Modern Busi- 
ness.” 


Mr. Horatio N. Drury opened the 
new school at Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, with a lecture on “The Educa- 
tional Note in Modern Business.” 
Mr. Drury also spoke at the opening 
sessions of the Brooklyn, the New 
York, and the Newark Accountancy 
Institutes. 


Mr. Elmer O. Stevens, Director of 
the Extension Division, visited Tren- 
ton, N. J., at the opening of the new 
school of Accountancy that has been 
established there by the Rider- 
Moore & Stewart School. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Stevens’ address, 
twenty-one of the twenty-four pros- 
pective students to whom he spoke 
registered for the semester begin- 
ning that night. 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations at Providence, R. I., Spring- 
field, Magss.,and Hartford, Conn.,and 
the Rochester Institute of Account- 
ancy, had as their opening speaker, 
Mr. Oscar M. Miller, Director of the 
Pace Agency for Placements, Inc. 
He lectured on the subject of “Your 
Growth in Business.” 


Many of the schools which could 
not be reached by members of the 
Pace staff secured as their opening 
speakers men of high standing in 
the profession of accountancy, or ac- 
countants who have risen to prom- 
inence in executive business posi- 
tions. 


The San Francisco School of Ac- 
countancy had as lecturer, Mr. John 
F. Forbes, C.P.A. The executives of 
a large number of San Francisco 
corporations sent their subordinates 
to hear that lecture. 


The Worcester School of Account- 
ancy and Business Administration 
had a large audience to hear Mr. 
J. E. Masters, C.P.A., member of 
the Board of Examiners of the State 
of Massachusetts. 
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PHILIP C. GRANT, Accountancy 
Institute of Brooklyn, has accepted 
the post of Cost Accountant for 
the Nathan Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Mr. Grant was formerly en- 
gaged in the practice of public ac- 
counting on the staff of Arthur 
Young & Company. 


ALBERT J. BODENSTEIN, New 
York Institute of Accountancy, 
who has been employed by John 
Steneck & Son, is now engaged as 
bookkeeper for the General Optical 
Company. 


VIRGINIUS BUTT, Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, Extension Di- 
vision, has severed his connection 
with the Mitchell Agency, Ports- 
mouth, Va., to take up the practice 
of accountancy in New York City 
on the staff of Arthur Young & 
Company. 


CONSTANTINE J. WALTER, 
New York Institute of Account- 
ancy, has accepted a post as ac- 
countant in the employ of Lamont 
Corliss Company. Mr. Walter was 
formerly engaged in public ac- 
counting work. 


DAYTON E. SMITH, New York 
Institute of Accountancy, who was 
formerly engaged in the practice of 
public accounting in Savannah, Ga., 
with Charles Neville & Company, 
has returned to New York City to 
accept the post of Senior Account- 
ant on the staff of Francis H. 
Hurdman, C.P.A. 


R. F. TILLISON, New York In- 
stitute of Accountancy, formerly 
Director of the Chatham Institute 
of Accountancy, Savannah, Ga., has 
again taken up his residence in 
New York City. He has recently 
accepted a position on the staff of 
Francis H. Hurdman, C.P.A. 


HARRY W. GRELL, Accountancy 
Institute of Brooklyn, who has 
been employed as bookkeeper in 
the U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., 
is now engaged in the Accounting 
Department of H. S. Kerbaugh, 
Inc. 


G. E. LAMB, C.P.A., of Cincinnati, 
took occasion to visit the Pace 
organization during his recent visit 
to New York. Mr. Lamb is much 
interested in educational training 
for the professional practice of 
Accountancy. 


NORMAN WALKER, editor of 
The New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
visited the Pace offices recently. 
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THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 
OF ACCOUNTANCY held a de- 
lightful social at the Brooklyn Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A. on Saturday evening, 
October 21st. More than two hun- 
dred were present, this number in- 
cluding students, members of the 
faculty, and their wives or fiancees. 
The program was an interesting one. 
It comprised short and appropriate 
speeches by Melsom S. Tuttle, C. W. 
Dietrich, Homer S. Pace, Horatio 
N. Drury, and Frederick M. Schaeb- 
erle; violin solos by Miss Reba 
Swain, and dialectic interpretations 
by W. T. Wetmore. Refreshments 
were served. The spirit of good fel- 
lowship and social cheer prevailed. 
It was a get-together occasion that 
every one present enjoyed. 


HAMILTON S. HOLT, editor of 
The Independent, was a _ recent 
visitor at the Pace offices. Mr. 
Holt was particularly interested in 
the vocational and placement work 
of the organization. 


R. J. BEAMAN, C.P.A., instruc- 
tor in accounting at the Cincinnati 
School of Accounting and Business 
Administration, visited the Pace 
offices during his sojourn in New 
York to attend the annual meeting 
of the American Association of 
Public Accountants. 


ALBERT T. BACON, C.P.A., of 
Chicago, CHARLES NEVILLE, 
C.P.A., of Savannah, W. F. Mc- 
KENZIE, C.P.A., of Portland. 
Ore, DAVID SMITH, C.P.A., of 
Detroit, F. A. SMITH, C.P.A., of 
Kansas City, and C. G. WESTON, 
C.P.A., of Denver, Colo., were 
guests of the Pace organization 
recently. 


M. N. BAKER, Editor of The En- 
gineering News, was a recent suest 
of the Pace Administrative offices, 
30 Church Street, New York. 


NATHANIEL MILLER, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Pace Institute 
of Accountancy, Extension Division, 
recently visited the Pace Adminis- 
trative offices at 30 Church Street, 
New York. 


THE PACE ACCOUNTANCY 
CLUB OF NEW HAVEN, Connec- 
ticut, held on September 9, 1916, a 
banquet marking the completion of 
the first year of this organization’s 
history. The event was regarded as 
a great success. Among the speak- 
ers were A. W. Earle, Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer of the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company; N. B. 
Stone, President of the New Haven 
Publicity Club; and Donald A. 
Adams, Law Instructor of the Stone 
Business College of New Haven. 


Per- 
sonal 
Notes 


Horatio © 
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Letters 
of 
Recom- 
mend- 
ation 


BRE RS. pvor 
recommendation 
should be given 
cautiously. To 
give letters of 
recommendation 
to persons of 
whom you know 
but little is fool- 

: ish. The _ best 
thing to do is to say on paper only 
what you can support by personal 
observation and knowledge. In the 
case of unfavorable replies to in- 
quiries in respect to character and 
ability, the cautious business man 
will give his opinion over the tele- 
phone or in conversation, rather 
than on paper. 


Abend Machine Company 
246 Broadway 
New York. 
January 9, 1916. 
Newton Manufacturing Co., 

501 Liberty Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

This note will be presented by 
Mr. George Duell, who was with 
our company for two years as a 
bookkeeper. We found him ac- 
curate and reliable, and we know 
of no reason why he should not 
be valuable to you in a similar 
capacity. 

Very truly yours, 
Abend Machine Company, 
By F. S. Manning, 
General Manager. 


William P. Acer 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
July 18, 1916. 
George P. Nixon, Esq,, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I have known Mr. James F. 
Tobey for ten years, and I highly 
esteem him as a neighbor and a 
citizen. 

Of his special fitness for the 
position he seeks I know nothing, 
but for his character as a man I 
have only words of praise. 

Very truly yours, 
William P. Acer. 


James F. Alder 
Mutual Life Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
August 30, 1916. 
Mr. Alexander E. Norton, 
99 Western Avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

The bearer of this note is the 
son of an old friend of mine. He 
expects to be in Syracuse for a 
month or more, and any business 
and social courtesies that you may 
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be able to show him, I shall great- 
ly appreciate. 


Very truly yours, 
James F. Alder. 


Stanwix & Sons 
Wentworth Building 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

June 19, 1916. 
Mr. George Warden, 
56 Barclay Avenue, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Dear Mr. Warden: 

I have your letter of June 18th 
asking me for a testimonial in ref- 
erence to your character and gen- 
eral ability. 

You will remember that you 
were with Stanwix & Sons a little 
less than a month, and that I con- 
sequently had very little oppor- 
tunity to form an accurate estimate 
of your capabilities and your char- 
acter. 

I feel, therefore, that I have not 
sufficient data at hand upon which 
to base a statement that would be 
both truthful and explicit enough 
to serve your purpose. 

Very truly yours, 

john J. Stanwix. 


The Vernon Steel Corporation 
Vernon Building, 
New York. 
July 24, 1916. 
Mansfield P. Manne, Esq., 
21 Ocean Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Manne: 

I have had the privilege of ob- 
serving closely the effect of the 
educational work carried on in our 
organization under your super- 
vision, and I unhesitatingly say 
that the results achieved have been 
very beneficial, not only to the 
members attending your classes, 
but to our organization as a whole. 

I firmly believe in the systematic 
development and cultivation of the 
natural powers, and I feel that the 
methods which you have adopted 
for training the mind by inculca- 
tion of precept and by examples, 
produce most effective results. 

Very truly yours, 
Edward E. Vernon, 
Vice President. 


215 Mercer Street, 
Baltimore, Md., 
August, 10, 1916. 
Honorable William C. Drummond, 
Chairman, Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 
I have been informed that Mr. 
Richard F. Power is a candidate 
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for the position of teacher of Eng- 
lish in West Side High School. It 
gives me great pleasure to com- 
mend Mr. Power, both as a man 
and as a teacher, in the most un- 
qualified terms. 


For several years it was my Mo 


privilege to be associated with Mr. 
Power in the teaching of English 
in the Bridgton State Normal 
School at Bridgton, Ohio, and to 
learn something of his methods 
and of the character of his work. 
The excellent results that invari- 
ably followed Mr. Power’s instruc- 
tions were due to _ forethought, 
originality, and sound judgment. 
He had the ability to plan success- 
fully and to adhere to his plan, to 
select essentials, to combine in one 
recitation various phases of the 
work, and to carry forward the 
whole to a logical conclusion at the 
end of the course. 

Mr. Power’s presentation was al- 
ways clear, definite, and forcible. 
He insisted on an immediate and 
practical application of knowledge 
acquired, and his students at the 
end of one term showed efficient 
training in clear thinking and clear 
expression—an achievement few 
teachers can claim for their pupils 
at the end of four years. 

For one who wishes to accom- 
plish definite and practical results 
in the study of English in a brief 
period of time, Mr. Power is an 
ideal instructor. He is one of the 
most capable teachers of English 
I have ever known. 

Very truly yours, 
Walter J. Drake. 


Howard D. Gunther 
2459 Broadway 
New York. 
March 16, 1916. 
George F. Birmingham, Esgq., 
Supt., Eastern Chemical Works, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dear Birmingham: 

A friend of mine, Walter C. 
Hartley, will call upon you in a 
few days to talk to you about the 
subject of employers’ liability in- 
surance. He has a really sound 
and sensible plan to present, and 
I am sure that you will be inter- 
ested in it. 

I feel that the time I have spent 
with Mr. Hartley in considering his 
proposition has been well spent. 

Incidentally, you will find that 
Mr. Hartley will not waste a mo- 
ment of his interview with you. 
He knows the value of the other 
man’s time. 

Any courtesy that you may be 
able to show him, I shall greatly 
appreciate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howard D. Gunther. 
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gress N a recent issue of the New 
York Sun there appeared on the 

and educational page an article by 
‘volu- Homer S. Pace on the “Progress 
‘on of and Evolution of Business Educa- 
. tion.” The educational products of 
IMESS pusiness experience, of the private 
duca- business school and commercial 

tion high school, and of the professional 
and university schools of business, 
were discussed and compared. The 
conclusion was reached that the new 
movement in commercial education 
seeks to graduate men and women 
who have an understanding of Busi- 
ness itself rather than a mere voca- 
tional training in some incident of 
business, such as the writing of 
shorthand, the operation of the type- 
writer, or the keeping of books, 
useful as the latter may be. It is 
shown that this understanding of 
Business cannot be obtained with- 
out education in the economic and 
psychologic laws and principles that 
are operative in the business organi- 
zation, in the legal rules and regula- 
tions that govern business transac- 
tions, and in accounting—the lan- 
guage in which business transactions 
are expressed. The following para- 
graphs from the article have a spe- 
cific bearing on the subject of Ac- 
counting: 

“Business has a language in 
which it records its transactions. If 
you desire credit from a banker he 
will ask you to submit a balance 
sheet and possibly a profit and loss 
account. He will wish to secure an 
understanding of what your business 
is and of what your business has 
done. In short, he will ask for infor- 
mation to be submitted in the work- 
ing language of business. 

“Ii a business manager desires to 
secure a control of an operation or 
of a department, he calls upon his 
accounting department for the in- 
formation. If he wishes to compare 
one year with another, it is again 
a matter of accounting. Turn where 
you will throughout all business, 
you will find that business is directed 
by reason of facts submitted in the 
form of statements and reports, and 
in nearly all cases you will find a 
definite accounting procedure in op- 
eration as a means toward gather- 
ing and making available the needed 
information. 

“We must conclude, therefore, 
that one who is to understand the 
processes of business and to give di- 
rections to others in the handling of 
business transactions is needlessly 
handicapped if he pursues his way 
without an understanding of the 
working language of commerce. He 
may get along after a fashion, just 
as a man in a foreign country may 
indicate his wishes by signs instead 
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of by using the accredited language 
of the country in which he is so- 
journing. The young man who is 
thus devoid of the accepted business 
language cannot secure his results 
as quickly or as surely as the young 
man who has made proper prepara- 
tion for understanding the condi- 
tions with which he will be sur- 
rounded. 

“Accounting, therefore, preferably 
secured by the scientific and sure 
processes of professional educa- 
tion, is an essential part of the equip- 
ment which is being secured by the 
thousands of young men who in New 
York and elsewhere are securing a 
modern foundation for their busi- 
ness success.” 

The article in conclusion lays 
stress upon the coordination of the 
various subjects of study that are a 
proper part of a program of com- 
mercial education, and sums up the 
entire argument in the following 
manner: 

“Finally, and above all, the sub- 
jects of economics, of law, and of ac- 
counting, upon which business suc- 
cess rests, must be coordinated. The 
business world has little use for 
principles of economics that cannot 
be applied in its everyday affairs. 
The application will always have to 
be made subject to legal rules and 
restrictions, and the effect of the ap- 
plication must always be shown in 
the language of business, i. e., ac- 
counting. Therefore, when these 
subjects of study are taught in a 
coordinated way the student is car- 
ried over, times without number, 
from the general and underlying 
principles of economics to their spe- 
cific application in business. 

“Thus, we understand the eco- 
nomic principle that a community 
must preserve its capital in order to 
be prosperous, and the application 
of this principle to the business or- 
ganization is seen in the rule of 
corporation law that a corporation 
may not distribute its capital in 
the guise of dividends. After 
this we consider the principles of 
valuation and the elements of cost 
determination, and finally the specific 
steps that are necessary in the books 
of a business enterprise to carry into 
effect the conclusions in the specific 
instance. In a similar manner all 
the essential principles of econom- 
ics can be specifically applied. 

“From training of the foregoing 
kind comes an understanding, first 
of all, of business itself. The objects 
of business, the organization of busi- 
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ness, the processes of business—all 
take form in the student’s mind in 
a philosophy of modern commercial 
organization. An ability is developed 
to reason logically in respect to the 
affairs of commercial life. The un- 
derlying laws and principles safe- 
guard against major errors, and the 
training in specific accounting and 
legal rules gives that student an im- 
mediate usefulness that insures an 
earning power in commercial life im- 
mediately upon his graduation. In 
this manner the educational forces 
of the country are bringing into 
commercial life a conservation of 
energy and a scientific and syste- 
matic scheme of preparation that will 
go far toward compensating the 
coming generation for the diminish- 
ing supply of natural resources with 
which it must work.” 


OW and again an individual 
N adopts a somewhat unreason- 

able attitude in respect to 
the function of a vocational agency. 
Witness the following letter re- 
cently received by the Pace Agency 
for Placements, Inc.: 

“Give mea job. I aint got no job 
so give me a little piece of some- 
thing to do. make me have a good 
job tomoro because ile kill you.” 

Fortunately, the Agency is incor- 
porated and under the New York 
law may have perpetual succession 
even though it is unable to deliver 
the desired job. It can’t be killed. 


HERBERT R. JAQUAY, Pace In- 
stitute of Accountancy, Extension 
division, formerly Controller and 
Credit Manager of the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, has accepted 
the post of Office Manager of the 
firm of Marden, Orth & Hastings. 


THOMAS A. CUNNINGHAM, 
who was formerly connected with 
the Charles Williams Stores in the 
capacity of Department Manager, 
has accepted through the Pace 
Agency for Placements, Inc. a 
Branch Office Managership with 
the B. F. Goodrich Company of 
Akron, Ohio. 


B. B. THROOP, Pace Institute of 
Accountancy, has severed his con- 
nection with The Erie Railroad 
Company to accept a position as 
Private Secretary to President 
Orth, of Marden, Orth & Hastings. 


We regret to announce the death 
of R. L. CUTHBERT, Chartered 
Accountant, formerly of Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co., who was 
killed on the Western front in 
France while serving his country. 
Mr. Cuthbert’s friends among 
American accountants will be great- 
ly pained to learn this sad news. 


Job 
Wanted 


Organ- 


ization 


Manual 
Arts 


HE problem of organization— 

ever present in all undertakings 

involving more than individual 
effort—is necessarily of vital inter- 
est to many people. In an address 
delivered before the Association of 
American Railway Accounting Of- 
ficers at Detroit, W. E. Bailey, Gen- 
eral Auditor, Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, defines organiza- 
tion and discusses its underlying 
principles, 

“Organization is defined as the 
process of arranging constituent or 
interdependent parts into an organ- 
ized whole, and maintaining, 
strengthening, and improving that 
organic whole as well as molding 
and remodeling it to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 

“Efficiency is dependent upon 
the selection of the right individ- 
uals and the proper training afford- 
ed them,” says Mr. Bailey. ‘“There- 
fore, efficient organization is not a 
creation of a day.” Mr. Bailey be- 
lieves that the ideal method is to 
provide new members at the bottom, 
and to train and educate them for 
advancement as opportunity, exper- 
ience, and ability permit. Coopera- 
tion among the various units is es- 
sential in order to accomplish effec- 
tively the purposes for which the or- 
ganization is created. 


There should be some “yard 
stick” employed by the executive in 
charge for measuring the efficiency 
of a department or of individuals, 
asserts Mr. Bailey. Through this 
means, a guide to the quantity and 
regularity of the output will be se- 
cured and the executive will be in- 
formed as to which features of the 
work need investigation and which 
individual employees require par- 
ticular attention. 

“In the handling of every organ- 
ization involving ...... the human 
equation, intelligent discipline is an 
imperative necessity. All employees 
should be treated justly and impar- 
tially.” 

One of the most important fac- 
tors in the success of an organiza- 
tion is the creation of a spirit of 
loyalty and enthusiasm. Without 
this esprit de corps the fullest possi- 
bilities cannot be developed, nor 
the best results obtained. 


66 HATEVER else _ educa- 
tion may legitimately do, 
it ought to undertake to 

prepare every individual to do his 

share of the world’s useful work 
in an effective manner.” This ex- 
cerpt from Vocational Educational 

Letter No. 15, issued by the Depart- 

ment of the Interior, Washington, 

D. C., forms part of a statement em- 
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phasizing the importance and func- 
tion of manual training and its rela- 
tion to vocational matters. 

The letter states that the primary 
purpose of education in this coun- 
try is to prepare individuals for cit- 
izenship in a democracy, and it is 
claimed that manual arts work in the 
schools has contributed distinctly to 
the development of a democratic 
spirit in education. The principle of 
equal opportunity for all in educa- 
tional practice is now _ receiving 
definite recognition. ‘With a mere 
pittance of the time of the school 
program the manual arts subjects 
may claim credit for having estab- 
lished workshops in schools, for cre- 
ating in schools a place of interest 
and activity for thousands who 
otherwise would have found little of 
interest to them ...... for having 
maintained principles and practices 
of social service, and for having fos- 
tered the principles of cooperative 
effort in human affairs.” 

That the manual arts form an im- 
portant aid in assisting young peo- 
ple to determine vocational aptitudes 
and in laying the foundation upon 
which to base specific vocational 


courses should be clearly recog- 
nized. It is not the aim of voca- 
tional education to disparage cul- 
ture or a thorough grounding in 
general education. On the contrary, 
a broad foundation of general edu- 
cation is necessary for the adequate 
accomplishment of the purpose of 
vocational education. 


HOWARD BERRY, formerly 
Comptroller of the Remington U. 


M. C. Company, has accepted 
through the Pace Agency for 
Placements, Inc., an important 


position on the accounting staff of 
the American International Cor- 
poration. 


ARTHUR W. STOVER, Account- 
ancy Institute of Brooklyn, who for 
some time past has been practising 
accounting in Savannah, Georgia, 
on the staff of Charles Neville & 
Co., has accepted a position on the 
accounting staff of the American 
International Corporation. 


LOUIS G. BATTELLE, Pace In- 
stitute of Accountancy, Extension 
Division, has received the degree of 
Certified Public Accountant from 
the State of Ohio. Mr. Battelle is 
now a member of the faculty of the 
Dayton School of Accountancy and 
Business Administration, Dayton, O. 


THE STANDARD 


MEMORANDUM CALENDAR 


It reminds you of appointments to be kept, obligations to be met 


and letters to be written. 


The Standard Calendar is the best and most popular on the mar- 
ket—possessing many exclusive features. 


Largest memorandum space—Expired leaves fall back 
and cannot return unless you desire—Takes up little space 
on the desk—Built low enough for low roll desk—Leaves 
are not torn off each day and thrown away—Valuable 
data made in J anuary may thus be referred to in Decem- 
ber- Main page;shows day of the month with preceding 


and succeeding months. 


Highly finished black Japan base, (nickel arches) with pad ti a ; sg 
Brass (Brush polish finish) brass arches oy 
Pad only me i 
Each Stand Fitted with Rubber Feet 
MANUFACTURED BY 

WHOLESALE STATIONERS : IMPORTERS 

LOOSE-LEAF SUPPLIES, PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING 
60 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
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Cost 
ystem 
for 
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turers 


tinued) 


Total 
actory 
Cost 


countants as the standard, is what is 
known as the ‘Productive - Hour 
Method.’ In a plant where practi- 
cally all the labor is hand labor, the 
man hour is the basis and the total 
hours divided into the total overhead 
expense gives a rate per hour, which 
rate multiplied by the hours spent 
on a job gives the overhead ex- 
pense chargeable to that job. 

“In a plant where machines are 
the producing unit, the distribution 
must be on the basis of the ma- 
chine hour, and the same method 
is pursued as in the case of the 
man hour. 

“An estimate of overhead ex- 
penses should be made at the be- 
ginning of the year, based on pre- 
vious years’ experience with such 
changes as the executive’s knowl- 
edge of business conditions leads 
him to make. This figure, divided 
by the expected output in hours of 
the machines, gives a normal over- 
head expense rate to be applied to 
all work in that department. This 
rate remains constant until the end 
of the fiscal year...... 

“The job cost sheet has now 
been charged with the three ele- 
ments of cost, viz., material, labor, 
and factory overhead expense, and 
the total of these constitutes fac- 
tory cost, to which must be added 
the general overhead. 


“All of the items of factory cost 
now having been described and the 
goods completed and placed in the 
storeroom as finished goods, the 
next step is the method of handling 
the shipping, selling, and general 
expenses of the business. 


“Shipping account is charged each 
month with its proportion of the 
fixed charges and with labor, sup- 
plies, and miscellaneous expense 
items. The total of this account is 
closed out to Profit and Loss. 

“Selling expense is the next item 
to be considered. Some include 
everything under this head that is 
not charged to the factory. A bet- 
ter plan, though, is to separate the 
actual selling expense from the 
general expenses and include in 
selling only such items as salaries 
and expenses of the sales force 
whether on the road or in the 
office, advertising, catalogues, price 
lists, the cost of handling cancelled 
orders, etc. 

“Under general expenses are in- 
cluded officers’ salaries, office ex- 


penses (not including factory 
clerks), discount on _ sales, bad 
debts, bad work, franchise taxes, 


and other items of a general na- 
ture. The item Bad Work included 
in General Expense is defective 
work. As every manufacturer has 
to contend with this item of ex- 
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pense, it must be included with the 
other general expenses. 

“An estimate of shipping, selling, 
and general expenses should be 
made at the beginning of the year. 
This amount divided by the esti- 
mated cost of the total completed 
work for the year gives a _ per- 
centage for these items. Applying 
this rate to the factory cost of a 
job, the amount which must be 
added to factory cost to ascertain 
total cost is readily determined. 

“The principles of double entry 
are carried out in connection with 
a cost system by means of what is 
known as ‘controlling accounts.’ 
The advantage of the controlling 
principle is that it puts the book- 
keeper in a position to check up 
the work of the cost department in 
totals, or, in other words, to con- 


trol 

“Materials account is charged 
with all purchases of materials 
from the accounts payable or 


voucher register. The requisitions 
for the month are totaled, and a 
journal entry is effected crediting 
Materials and charging Work in 
Process. The balance of the ac- 
count is the cost of the materials 
in the stock room. 

“Labor account is charged with 
the total labor, both direct and in- 
direct. At the end of the month 
the account is credited with the 
total labor shown on the cost 
clerk’s labor summaries, and Work 
in Process is charged with the di- 
rect labor, and the departmental 
expense accounts with the indirect 
labore 

“Building Expense account is 
charged with all expenses of every 
kind, and at the end of the month 
a journal entry is made charging 
each department with its propor- 
tion of the total and crediting 
Building Expense account. The 
entire expense of this account 
should be absorbed by the depart- 
mental expense accounts. 

“Power account is handled in 
exactly the same manner. The en- 
tire expense of this account should 
also be absorbed by the depart- 
mental expense accounts. 

“Insurance is charged with all 
insurance which applies to the fac- 
tory, such as fire, accident, boiler, 
etc. This account is credited each 
month with one-twelfth of the 
annual payment and the proper 
departmental account is charged. 
Insurance on stock, either raw 
material, work in process, or fin- 
ished goods, is charged to General 
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Expense and Insurance Account is 
credited. The balance of this ac- 
count is the value of prepaid in- 
surance. 

“Taxes account is handled in the 
same manner as the Insurance ac- 
count, but these two accounts 
should be kept separate. 

“Depreciation account is com- 
paratively simple to handle. A 
journal entry is made each month 
charging Building Expense, Power, 
and the departmental expense ac- 
counts with the amount of depre- 
ciation decided on at the beginning 
of the year. The credit goes to 
an account called ‘Depreciation Re- 
serve, the effect of which is to re- 
duce the book value of the plant 
and equipment, although it is not 
a good plan to actually reduce this 
value on the books. It is better to 
carry the reserve account and let 
the plant accounts remain at the 
original cost figure. 

“The departmental expense ac- 
counts have now been charged 
with their proportion of the fixed 
charges and with the indirect labor. 
The only other charges are miscel- 
laneous expenses, supplies, and re- 
pairs, and these come from the Ac- 
counts Payable Register. These 
departmental expense accounts are 
now credited with the distributed 
overhead expense determined by 
multiplying the number of operat- 
ing hours by the normal hourly 
rate, Work in Process account be- 
ing charged. This total credit 
should balance the expense ac- 
counts, but practically there will 
be small balances which should be 
charged or credited at the end of 
the year to Reserve for Overhead. 

“Work in Process account now 
stands charged with direct ma- 
terial, direct labor, and the depart- 
mental overhead expense. It is 
credited with the cost of all jobs 
completed during the month, the 
charge being to Finished Goods ac- 
count. The balance of Work in 
Process account is the factory cost 
of incomplete work. The charge to 
offset this credit is to Finished 
Goods account. 

“When goods are sold, Finished 
Goods account is credited with the 
cost and Trading Account charged. 
This figure is what is known as 
‘Cost of Sales.’ When goods are 
returned, Trading account is cred- 
ited and Finished Goods charged 
with the cost of the returned 
goods, so that Cost of Sales will 
only be the cost of goods actually 
sold. 

“The Reserve for Overhead is 
charged or credited to Trading 
account, so that the balance of ftfie 
account is the true gross profit on 
the goods sold.” 


Depre- 
ciation 
Reserve 


: Tom 
Enrolls 


6c KNOW the Course is all right. 

You don’t have to boost it to 

me. Herb Schwartz, who is 
with the Rand Smelting folks, fin- 
ished it last year, and he’s been at 
me ever since to take it up. So 
you see you’re not the first guy to 
get after me on this study proposi- 
tion.” 


Tom was speaking. The day’s 
work was over, and Tom and Wal- 
ter had been lucky enough to find 
seats in a crowded trolley car that 
would take them home. 


“Well, why don’t you enroll, 
then?” asked Walter. “You know 
that you need the knowledge which 
the Course will give you, if you are 
ever going ahead. You know, too, 
that study makes a man think for 
himself and sharpens his mind, and 
that mental power is, after all, the 
one thing that makes the difference 
between us little fellows and the top- 
notchers.”’ 


“I rather guess I will take a 
chance at this study game when I 
get around to it,” replied Tom, 
thoughtfully. “Only I can’t do it 
this year. I’ve got too many other 
places for my little wad of dough; 
besides, I’m not going to bury my- 
self and sweat blood just yet. 
There’s time enough later.” 

“Time enough later! You’e just 
like all the rest of the ninety-nine- 
out-of-every-one-hundred young 
chaps!” exclaimed Walter, disgust- 
edly. “Every fellow I know is go- 
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TIMES SQUARE 


Professor Ira B. Cross, of the Department of Economics, 


California writes:- 


“TY find The Annalist invaluable for my work in the class- 
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ing to do something worth while to- 
morrow, next week, or next year, 
but never at once—now, right off the 
bat. The result is that time keeps 
on passing, and he wakes up to find 
himself an old man still holding down 
a routine job and sore on what he 
calls ‘the other man’s luck. ‘ou 
dilly-dawdlers give me a pai 
whole pack of you!” 


“Hold your horses, Walter,” re- 
plied Tom. “Anybody would think 
that you had doped out @ sure re- 
cipe for success, to hear you rave.” 


“T don’t know as to that,” rejoined 
Walter. “I haven’t had nearly as 
much experience or as many oppor- 
tunities for observation as a good 
many other folks, but I know one 
thing—that the power to make the 
right kind of decisions and to carry 
them out at once characterizes suc- 
cessful men. It’s one thing to know 
what you ought to do, but it’s quite 
another thing to go ahead and do it. 
The failures—most of them—are the 
fellows who lack the gimp to do 
what they know they should do.” 


“You surely talk as if you knew a 
thing or two,” said Tom, now some- 
what nettled that his mental and 
moral courage should be called in 
question. “Just to show you that 
my backbone isn’t made of mush, 
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T’ll enroll in that Course to-night, 
and I’ll stick to it for the first term 
anyway. You can’t poke too much 
fun at me and get away with it.” 


Walter again is right. Most per- 
sons know the close connection be- 
tween intensive study and increased 
usefulness and earning power. Ac- 
tually to map out a course of study 
and to put it into immediate effect— 
there’s where the test of one’s met- 
tle comes in; it is the test that de- 
termines in the first and last analy- 
sis one’s worthiness of success and 
one’s likelihood of attaining it. 


DAVID McKEAN, Detroit Techni- 
cal Institute, formerly one of the 
statisticians of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, has been ap- 
pointed Office Manager of the Build- 
ing and Construction Department of 
the H. A. Jones Real Estate Com- 
pany of Detroit. 


ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Kansas 
City School of Accountancy, Law, 
and Finance, has opened offices for 
the general practice of Law at 213 
Glendale Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Osborne was formerly connect- 
ed with the statistical department of 
the Bell Telephone Company. 


JOSEPH G. EICHENBAUM, C.P. 
A. (New York), New York Insti- 
tute of Accountancy, is engaged in 
the practice of Accountancy with of- 
fices at 20 Vesey Street, Evening 
Post Building, New York City. 
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